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DR. JOIN MOORE, THE AUTHOR OF “ ZELUCO.” 


Ane there any novel-readers, in this 
age of novel-writers, who read “ Zeluco?” 
We suppose there may be here and there 
somebody venturesome enough to ex- 
plore the upper shelves of the circulat- 
ing library where the three volumes re- 
pose with their dead contemporaries, 
and, struck by the sounding romantic 
title, or moved by the literary traditions 
of the past, wipe the dust from the book, 
and perchance make acquaintance with 
the gentle patience of Laura and the 
malignity of her corrupt and contempti- 
ble lord. If the reader bring to the 
perusal knowledge of the world and 
thoughtful consideration of its virtues 
and vices, he will, spite of the unpleas- 
ant company of despicable, ruthless 
crime to which he is introduced in por- 
tions of the work, be not unfavorably 
impressed alike with the genius and 
amiable philosophical temperament of 
the author—a man of taste and reflec- 
tion, of a complete, well-rounded career 
of human experience, who had seen life, 
as it has happened to few so capable 
observers to see it, in private and in 
public, in its more familiar and in its 
most extraordinary aspects. 


His native country, Scotland, not ac- 
customed to neglect her worthies, may 
take an honest pride in John Moore. 
He came of a good stock. His father 
was aclergyman of the Kirk at Stirling, 
eminent for his intellectual and moral 
qualities, who, at his death in the son’s 
boyhood, left the youth to the care of a 
mother distinguished for her good sense 
and amiable disposition. Under these 
auspices, young Moore was diligently 
educated at the University of Glasgow, 
and, medicine being chosen for his pro- 
fession, was apprenticed to Gordon, the 
philanthropic surgeon, to whom the 
novelist Smollett, not long before, had 
been a pupil. Duly instructed in the 
science, at the early age of nineteen he 
secured the patronage of the Duke of 
Argyle, then ‘a commoner, and in an 
official surgical capacity accompanied 
him and his regiment to Flanders, 
where he served under General Brad- 
dock. He subsequently renewed his 
medical studies at Paris and London, 
and, having married happily, pursued 
the practice of his profession at Glas- 
gow, to the age of forty-three, when, 
being engaged as the travelling compan- 
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ion, on the Continent, of the young 
Duke of Hamilton, he entered upon that 
course of observation of foreign coun- 
tries which was to furnish the material 
and incentive to his future literary ca- 
reer. Five years were passed with this 
nobleman, of course with every social 
advantage, in the study of the chief 
capitals of Europe. On returning home 
he published his first work, “A View 
of Society and Manners in France, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany,” followed by a 
similar work on Italy. “ Zeluco,” his 
first novel, appeared in 1786, when the 
author had reached the mature age of 
fifty-seven. In 1792 he accompanied 
the Earl of Lauderdale to Paris, on a 
tour of observation, and was an eye-wit- 
ness of the culminating horrors of the 
French Revolution. He shortly after 
published a narrative of his residence 
in France, and subsequently a “ View 
of the Causes and Progress of the 
French Revolution.” A second novel, 
“ Edward,” appeared from his pen in 
1796; and a third, “ Mordaunt,” in 
1800. These, with the exception of a 
volume of “Medical Sketches” and a 
memoir of Smollett, complete the series 
of the author’s publications. He died 
in England, in 1802, at the age of seven- 
ty-three, leaving a family of several sons 
all honorably employed in the profes- 
sions, the eldest of whom, General Sir 
John Moore, has his place in history. 
The filling up of this skeleton outline 
is to be supplied from the books of the 
author; and they afford, as we have 
intimated, a rare opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with a man whom it is a 
pleasure to know. There is probably 
no profession which affords better op- 
portunities for the study of character 
than that of the physician; and when 
it is exercised by a man of natural good 
sense, of thorough education, of a kind, 
sympathetic heart, of powers of reflec- 
tion, we would rank it foremost in this 
particular. The lawyer sees much of 
his fellow-men, but generally in a hard, 
selfish aspect, in the preservation of the 
rights of property or the defence of 
wounded character. The clergyman is 
witness to much of suffering and much 
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of heroism; but there are fewer dis- 
guises with the physician. Zo te intus 
et in cute novi may he fairly say with 
the Roman satirist, of the race of man, 
whose existence he watches at every 
stage, from the cradle to the grave. 
There is, to be sure, the danger to the 
physician, common to him with the 
members of the other professions—that 
of blinding his judgment by a species 
of studied conventionalism, with the 
opposite risk of entertaining a habit of 
contempt, generated naturally enough 
by the constant sight of the weakness 
and corruptions of poor humanity. 
From these tendencies the physician can 
be saved only by the possession of an 
intellect of unusual soundness, and a 
heart of uncommon benevolence. Where 
these exist, as in the case of Moore, there 
are boundless charity and unfathomable 
sympathy. There are living patterns 
of such men; and they may be looked 
for at the very summit of the profession. 
You may know them by the qualities 
which mark the true man of science and 
the true man of feeling. Calm, patient, 
sedate ; looking tranquilly out upon the 
world with “an eye that hath kept 
watch o’er man’s mortality; ” tolerant 
judges, in their wide experience, of 
human frailty ; ever seeking to relieve 
suffering ; cultivating cheerfulness as a 
prime minister of their art; daily ob- 
servers of the severest trials of endur- 
ance, and of the most touching examples 
of devotion ;—the tired actor, wearied 
with his part on the stage of the world, 
his mask thrown aside in the presence 
of his friend, who counts the pulsations 
of his heart—who, with more penetrat- 
ing sagacity, with deeper insight of 
sympathy, with greater scorn where 
scorn should be given, with more will- 
ing tolerance where charity appeals, 
who, sooner than the good physician, is 
to be entrusted with the pen of the 
novelist, to go forth into society and 
write the character of the race, its 
blended good and evil, the mingled 
result of its physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual elements ? 

The reason, perhaps, why there are so 
few authors, depicters of life and man- 
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ners, from the medical profession, is the 
engrossing nature of the pursuit, and its 
tendency to formalism. One must be 
of the profession, and above it, to enjoy 
the advantages we have suggested. 
This was the lot of Moore, which quali- 
fied him for his literary work. He was 
early thrown upon the world in that 
army-life which has bred so many good 
authors. Then his occupation as a sur- 
geon relieved him from the pottering, 
dwindling tendencies which too often 
entangle the physician—reverencing the 
sovereign healing ministries of nature, 
he freely ridiculed the excessive “ pre- 
scriptions ” of his day—and, what was 
essential to his career, he was, at the 
prime of life,exempted from the routine 
of the calling, and summoned to play 
his part, with a freedom which could 
not exist for him in Great Britain, in 
unreserved intercourse with the highest 
and most cultivated social circles of 
France, Germany, and Italy, and this 
too at a period when the whole continent 
was in a ferment of new ideas, when 
Europe was laboring with the great 
birth of the Revolution. 

We confess we like to know some- 
thing of the man as an introduction to 
his writings, being of Addison’s opinion, 
in the Spectator, “that a reader seldom 
peruses a book with pleasure, till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a 
black or a fair man, of a mild or ch6l- 
eric disposition, married or a bachelor ; 
with other particulars of a like nature, 
that conduce very much to the right 
understanding of an author.” The wor- 
thy "biographer of Dr. Moore, Dr. Robert 
Anderson, has taken pains, in his some- 
what generalizing way, to enable us to 
form a notion of the appearance of the 
author of “ Zeluco.” “ His person and 
manners,” we are told, “ announced vig- 
or of body and intrinsic worth. His 
form was manly and graceful. His fea- 
tures were regular and prepossessing. 
His eye expressed, at once, penetration 
and benignity. His air and manner 
commanded respect, while it inspired 
affection. His behavior and address 
bore the genuine stamp of true polite- 
ness; dignified, with ease and grace, 


and affable, without vanity or affecta- 
tion.” This is complimentary enough, 
but vague, according to the fashion of 
biography i the last century. A writer 
in the present would give the color of 
the eyes and hair of his subject, an 
enumeration of his phrenological or- 
gans, his height in feet and inches, his 
weight in avoirdupois. For ourselves, 
we prefersto cither, a glance at the good 
Doctor’s portraits, taken at different pe- 
riods by Cochrane, by Gavin Hfmilton, 
by Sir Thomas Layrence, and by an 
amateur, W. Lock. The first, taken at 
his prime, shows a countenance of much 
beauty, in the general well-rounded con- 
tour, and the graceful separate features, 
The second, taken later in life, has 
another beauty, that of thoughtful medi- 
tation, proportioned to the period. 
Lawrence’s portrait we have not seen; 
that of Lock is a profile-sketch, with the 
features somewhat worn. All exhibit 
traces of manly force and sensibility. 
Such were the opportunities and ca- 
pacity of the man. Let us test them by 
his writings. The “ View of Society 
and Manners in France,” his first book, 
opens with a scene characteristic of the 
habits of men of family and fashion of 
the day. Moore’s young charge, the 
Duke of Hamilton, has just lost an un- 
conscionable sum in a fit of gambling— 
a propensity which he may have inherit- 
ed from his father, the proud and profli- 
gate Duke, who carelessly threw away a 
thousand pounds in an entertainment 
one night at Lord Chesterfield’s, neglect- 
ing his cards at one end of the room 
while he was making love to the beau- 
tiful Miss Gunning at the other. Every 
reader of the gossip of those times will 
recall Horace Walpole’s account of his 
marriage to the lady, which came off a 
day or two after; how the hot-livered 
Duke hurried her away at midnight to 
Mayfair Chapel, where the couple were 
united by an obsequious parson, “ with 
a ring of the bed-curtain.” Seven hun- 
dred people, he also tells us, “ sat up all 
night in and about an inn in Yorkshire 
to see her get into her post-chaise one 
morning.” This lady, it will be remem- 
bered, after the death of her first hus- 
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band, became Duchess of Argyle, and 
by her two illustrious marriages was the 
mother of four Dukes. Of these the 
second was Moore’s pupil, ar companion, 
to whom we are introduced in the gam- 
bling scene. The Mentor resolutely ex- 
postulates, exhibiting the folly and im- 
morality of his course, when, in the 
midst of the lecture, enters one of the 
young gentleman’s acquaintances, who 
poo-poohs all the arguments in the cause 
of virtue. “There,” says he, “is Charles 
Fox, a man completely ruined, yet be- 
loved by his friends’ and admired by his 
country as much as ever.” The reply 
of Moore was creditable to his wit and 
candor. “If,” said he, “nobody had 
been influenced by that gentleman’s ex- 
ample, except those who possessed his 
genius, his turn for play would never 
have hurt one man in the kingdom.” 
He then clinches somewhat this dispar- 
aging reflection on the understanding 
of his opponent by a most beautiful and 
apposite illustration, condensing a ser- 
mon into a refined witticism. It will 
not do, he argued, to seek protection 
under the example of Fox, whose loss 
of character he, at the same time, poeti- 
cally insinuates :—“ for the fire which 
burns a piece of wood to ashes, can 
only melt a guinea, which still retains 
its intrinsic value, though his majesty’s 
countenance no longer shines on it.” 
Moore’s observation of French society 
in this first visit to Paris, exhibits the 
elements of the yet unsuspected coming 
Revolution. He notices at the outset 
the social position and the influence of 
men of letters upon the sentiments of 
the upper classes, and even upon “ the 
measures of government.” The hard, 
inevitable poverty of the peasantry, as a 
permanent condition, impresses itself 
upon him as “the surest proof of a care- 
less, and consequently an oppressive gov- 
ernment.” Incidents of the arrogant 
social tyranny of the noblesse peep out 
in his pages. The very streets of Paris, 
in the absence of sidewalks, indicate 
that the French world was made for the 
nobility, as their carriages driven vio- 
lently along crowd the long-suffering 
canaille to the wall, “dispersing the 
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people at their approach like chaff be- 
fore the wind.” He sees nowhere any 
political rights for any body of men; 
princes, nobles, and clergy, having only 
“certain privileges which distinguish 
them in different degrees from their fel- 
low-subjects.” The monarchy is “raised 
so high that it quite loses sight of the 
bulk of the nation.” Yet the people are 
eminently loyal, taking more pride in 
their sovereign, with more interest in 
his ways, with more consideration, like 
that of a mother for a spoilt child, for 
his very weaknesses, than any other sub- 
jects in Europe. If a prophet had then 
arisen to declare that in a few years, in 
a great popular movement, the head of 
Louis the ‘well-beloved” would be 
seen rolling at the foot of a scaffold, he 
would have been derided as a maniac 
or stoned as a malignant. 

From France we pass to Switzerland. 
While at Geneva our author, of course, 
visited Ferney, then, in the lifetime of 
its distinguished occupant, as now, a 
“Mecca of the mind,” a shrine for lite- 
rary pilgrims, vocal with the oracles of 
its Apollo. Voltaire, upon the wholes, 
seems to have made a happy impression 
upon Dr. Moore. He was then eighty, 
a skeleton in appearance to the eye of 
every one, but a skeleton, we are bid to 
remember, “ with a look of more spirit 
and vivacity than is generally produced 
by fiesh and blood, however blooming 
and youthful. The most piercing eyes 
I ever beheld are those of Voltaire. His 
whole countenance is expressive of ge- 
nius, observation, and extreme sensibil- 
ity.” Asa proof of this sensibility, Dr. 
Moore relates his observation of him, 
when at the performance of one of his 
own plays at the little French theatre, 
in the vicinity at Chatelaine, he saw him 
“shed tears with the profusion of a girl 
present for the first time at a tragedy.” 
This was very characteristic of a man 
who had through so many years culti- 
vated his susceptibilities to the degree 
and extent witnessed in the many works 
of Voltaire. It goes far to disprove the 
usual charge of heartlessness brought 
against men of wit—who, if we look a 
very little into the matter, must be of 
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very delicate perceptions, and of an ex- 
quisite sense of feeling, to be wits at all. 
A man must have lived beneath the 
surface, and felt deeply, to perceive the 
subtle relations of things involved in 
being witty ; though it must be admit- 
ted he may not always—Voltaire, cer- 
tainly, very often did not—put his ac- 
quaintance with life to the best use. 
Voltaire, we are inclined to think, came 
honestly by his tears. It was Pope, 
another satirist, and capable of some 
severe acrimony in that direction, who 
said of these exhibitions of feeling, 
“The finest minds, like the finest met- 
als, dissolve the easiest.” 

Dr. Moore found Voltaire at Ferney 
in the enjoyment of a reality of prosper- 
ity among the villagers which he had, 
in the careful promotion of manufac- 
tures and industry, created. He notes 
his services to mankind in his opposi- 
tion to their tyrants and oppressors; 
and deeply regrets that he had allowed 
the shafts of his ridicule to glance from 
an unworthy priesthood to the Christian 
religion itself. Some specimens of his 
wit are given, for he kept up the art 
and habit of saying “ good things” to 
the end. One of these was, for him, a 
milder attack than usual on the clergy. 
“Tf you subtract pride from priests,” 
some one said, “nothing will remain.” 
“ Yous comptez, done, monsieur, la gour- 
mandise pour rien,” was the reply of 
Voltaire. 

Passing over descriptions of Swiss 
scenery, since made so familiar to the 
public, we may incidentally notice a 
trait of manners or of character, here 
and there, as the journey is extended 
through the German principalities. Evy- 
erywhere we notice a certain breadth 
of mind, philosophical perception, and 
humanitarian feeling in the estimate of 
social phenomena. A sight of the chain- 
gang at work in the streets of Bern 


elicits a warning on the “ bad effects of - 


habituating people to behold the misery 
of their fellow-creatures,”—a principle 
now generally recognized in the penal 
discipline of the civilized world. Con- 
trary to an impression or prejudice not 
unfrequently entertained, he notices the 
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unexpected circumstance that the Ro- 
man Catholic Swiss cantons were “ in the 
strongest degree democratical,” while 
“the most perfect aristocracy of them 
all” was established in the Protestant 
canton of Bern. At Strasburg, in ad- 
miration of its grand cathedral, and 
noticing the great number of such edi- 
fices, he is stimulated to remark that 
the clergy of the middle ages could not 
have been so wholly given up to selfish 
indulgence, as the satirists have repre- 
sented, else they would have built more 
episcopal palaces for themselves than 
churches for the people and their relig- 
ion. In Germany he-notices other phe- 
nomena of the mixed religious influences 
left after the Reformation. At Heidel- 
berg he finds “ the great church divided 
into two apartments, in one of which 
the Protestants, and in the other the 
Papists, perform public worship.” At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Luther- 
anism was in the ascendant, the Calvin- 
ists were allowed no place of worship 
within the territory. The travellers, 
pleased with its society, alike of the 
noblesse and the bourgeois, lingered 
long at this free city, till they were 
driven from it by the long and learned 
lectures of the savans over the scientific 
and other curiosities which graced the 
museums of the “collectors” in their 
private houses. As the Duke of Hamil- 
ton floundered through the snow on his 
way to Cassel, with six horses to each 


- chaise, moving in some places no faster 


than a couple of hearses, we are told he 
bore the infliction “ with wonderful se- 
renity, contemplating the happy evasion 
he had made from the cabinets at 
Frankfort.” 

Arrived at Potsdam, they are present- 
ed to the great Frederick, of whom 
much is said, of his personal appearance, 
habits of dress and living, inveterate 
military discipline, ways of thinking 
and conversation, The resistance of 
the Colonists in America to England, 
fast ripening into the Revolution, was 
now the growing topic of talk in Eu- 
rope. Frederick tackled his visitors on 
this point at once, asking Moore if he 
“had received letters by the last post, 
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and if they mentioned any thing of the 
affairs in America. He said there were 
accounts from Holland, that the English 
troops had been driven from Boston, 
and that the Americans were in posses- 
sion of that place. I told him, our let- 
ters informed us, that the army had left 
Boston to make an attack with more 
effect elsewhere. He smiled and said: 
If you will not allow the retreat to 
have been an affair of necessity, you 
will at least admit that it was tout-d- 
Sait & propos, He said he heard that 
some British officers had gone into the 
American service, and mentioned Co- 
lonel Lee, whom he had seen at his 
court. He observed, that it was a diffi- 
cult thing to govern men by force at 
such a distance; that if the Americans 
should be beat (which appeared a little 
problematical), still it would be next to 
impossible to continue to draw from 
them a revenue by taxation; that if we 
intended conciliation with America, 
some of our measures were too rough; 
and if we intended its subjection, they 
were too gentle. He concluded by say- 
ing: ‘ Enfin, messieurs, je ne comprends 
pas ces choses la ; je n'ai point de colonie: 
—jespere que vous tirerez bien @affaire, 
mais elle me parait un peu épineuse,’” 
The opinion of the Emperor Joseph, at 
Vienna, was hardly more sympathetic 
or implicit. When asked which side, 
America or England, he favored, he 
adroitly replied, “Je suis par métier 
royaliste.” 

The discussion of this topic in various 
circles must have been not a little an- 
noying to the travellers ; for they found 
everywhere on the Continent the sym- 
pathy of the people in favor of the Rev- 
olutionists, “ not,” as Moore, somewhat 
in the spirit of Macaulay’s mot on the 
bear and the Puritans, says, “ from love 
to them, but evidently from dislike to 
us.” He devotes, indeed, a separate 
chapter or letter to an attempt to ac- 
count for the preference. Writing from 
Vienna, he says: “Our disputes with 
the Colonies have been a prevailing topic 
of conversation wherever we have been 
since we left England. The warmth 


with which this subject is handled in- 
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creases every day. At present the in- 
habitants of the Continent seem as im- 
patient as those of Great Britain for 
news from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic; but with this difference, that here 
they are all of one mind—all praying 
for success to the Americans, and rejoic- 
ing in every piece of bad fortune which 
happens to our army.” Moore is can- 
did enough to find the cause for much 
of this feeling in the insufferable arro- 
gance of John Bull himself, in his praise 
of himself, his contempt of other na- 
tions, and the indifference with which 
he was always wounding their vanity. 
“We are apt,” says he, “to build our 
panegyric of Old England on the ruin 
and wretchedness of all other countries. 
Italy is too hot, the inns miserable, and 
the whole country swarms with monks 
and other vermin. In France, the peo- 
ple are slaves and coxcombs, the music 
execrable ; they boil their meat to rags, 
and there is no porter, and very little 
strong ale, in the country, In Germany, 
some of their princes have little more to 
spend than an English gentleman: they 
use stoves instead of grates; they eat 
sourcrout, and speak high Dutch. The 
Danes and Swedes are reminded that 
they are rather at too great a distance 
from the equator; and many sly hints 
are given concerning the inconveniences 
of a cold climate. Of all things, I 
should think it most prudent to be si- 
lent on this last topic, as so many paltry 


_ states will take precedency of Old Eng- 


land, whenever it is the established eti- 
quette that rank shall be determined by 
climate.” 

From Germany the travellers passed 
to Italy, traversing the land from Venice 
to Naples. It was in many respects a 
different Italy from the Italy of to-day ; 
yet in others much the same, for then, 
as it is now, the chief interest of the 
traveller lay in the contemplation of its 
grand historical memorials, its remains 
of imperial art, its later church architec- 
ture, the wealth of its palaces and mu- 
seums in painting and sculpture. These 
things, perhaps, have been better de- 
scribed since by the new critical, sesthet- 
ic, and philosophical school of Italian 
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travellers, of whom Goethe was the pio- 
neer, and of whom the acute, lively, 
analytic Taine is the latest representa- 
tive; but Moore’s narrative, bearing the 
impress of his liberal culture and candid 
disposition, and conveyed moreover in 
a style of remarkable ease, may still be 
read with pleasure. His book has one 
merit which is rather rare with those 
of greater philosophical pretensions ; it 
is clear and directly intelligible. We 
may not here linger over its pleasant 
pages, its old but ever to be remember- 
ed chronicle of the past, its anecdotes 
of modern life and manners, its studies 
of society on the eve of the great Napo- 
leonic invasion, when Venice was still a 
republic, when the tiara was worn by 
Pius VI., the more precise successor of 
the liberal or indifferent Ganganelli, 
and the Court of Naples was ornament- 
ed at the British embassy by the unfad- 
ed attractions of a lady now better re- 
membered than any princess of the en- 
tire peninsula—the charming Lady 
Hamilton. 

When Moore revisited France in com- 
pany with the Earl of Lauderdale, in 
1792, he found it a different country 
from that “ gay, sprightly land of mirth 
and social ease” which he had visited 
fifteen years before with the young 
Duke of Hamilton. The gayety, in- 
deed, was not altogether gone—men, 
for the time, laughed louder; but the 
mirth was fast growing to be a hollow- 
hearted echo ripening into the maniac 
revelry of despair—for this was the era 
of the Revolution, and the nation was 
already whirling in the outer circles of 
the mielstrom which was to devour its 
life and liberties. Perhaps we have no 
better testimony to the progress and 
motives of the Revolution than is af- 
forded in the Diary kept by Moore. He 
was a calm, dispassionate observer, a 
friend to human rights, and a well- 
wisher to those liberties of the people 
which he had noted as almost extin- 
guished under the old order of things. 
He sympathized with the efforts at re- 
form and the establishment of a con- 
stitutional system, and was ready to 
overlook much in the conduct of the 
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inexperienced people in their new posi- 
tion. So much more terrible, therefore, 
is his exhibition of the corrupting in- 
fluences exaggerating all the baser pas 
sions, in a state of society freed from the 
wholesome restraints of legitimate law 
and order. At first there was a fanati- 
cism of liberty and virtue; the enthu- 
siasm of the people was aroused in the 
cause of patriotism; there was a great 
“ uprising of the nation ;” life and prop- 
erty were freely offered to drive back 
the tide of invasion frem the frontier. 
The churches in the provinces were 
thronged with voluntary recruits for the 
war. The whole land breathed an at- 
mosphere of virtue and self-sacrifice. 
The day after the Swiss guard was 
murdered at the Tuileries, on the 
memorable 10th of August, Dr. Moore, 
passing by heaps of the slain, entered 
the palace, which was freely open to the 
public, and as he ascended the stairway 
heard a cry from above: it was that 
of a dying man struck down for an at- 
tempt at stealing some of the royal fur- 
niture. The Queen’s jewels, articles of 
plate, quantities of gold and silver coin, 
which might easily have been concealed, 
were brought by those who first entered 
the building,—soldiers and ragged citi- 
zens,—and deposited with the National 
Assembly. For some time after, while 
murders were ruthlessly committed on 
alleged royalist and aristocratic victims, 
travellers, we are told, were quite safe 
on the public roads, and burglaries 
and street robberies were unknown in 
Paris, The thieves, however, soon 
started up, with the polite, patriotic 
plea, as they relieved gentlemen of sil- 
ver shoe-buckles and watches, and’ la- 
dies of rings and bracelets, that: all 
these things were to be devoted to the 
welfare of the state. We need not pur- 
sue these scenes of the Revolution as 
they are vividly depicted by Dr. Moore, 
in his visits to the Assembly; the Con- 
vention, the Jacobin Club; lis personal 
observations of King and Queen; his 
notices of the great revolutionary actors, 
Danton, Marat with his “ hollow, croak- 
ing voice and affected sciemnity,” Ro- 
bespierre, in whose face he saw.“ a strik- 
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ing resemblance to a cat-tiger”—we 
once heard Carlyle describe it as that 
of “a cat lapping vinégar”—in the 
massacres of September, and his narra- 
tion of the execution of the King: 
these memoirs have passed into history, 
and the details are familiar to all. What 
gives especial value to Moore’s record is 
the insight which we gain from his 
book into the gradual process by which 
these things were brought about. It is 
a record, we may add, peculiarly valua- 
ble to ourselves, if, in our efforts for the 
maintenance of liberty, we are willing 
to profit by the errors of a nation which 
threw away that inestimable birthright. 
With this experience in writing, suc- 
cess in authorship, and acquaintance 
with mankind, Moore now devoted him- 
self to the preparation of a work of fic- 
tion, which, while it should be mainly 
occupied with the illustration of the 
growth of a master-vice, would not lose 
the advantage of the peculiar traits 
which had rendered his previous works 
so acceptable to the public. The title 
of his novel exhibits this double aspect 
of the book—“ Zeluco. Vurious Views 
of Human Nature, taken from Life and 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic.” First, 
the hero. Zeluco is a character, ’ 
many in the books of Maria Edgewe 
—who, by the way, in one of her 
has a complimentary word for the work 
—drawn expressly to illustrate a particu- 
lar moral,—the effect of unbridled li- 
cense upon a passionate temperament in 
the corruption of the heart and develop- 
ment of vice. An unrestrained boyhood 
and youth of dissipation lead this Sicil- 
ian nobleman through various manifes- 
tations of selfishness to a manhood of 
contemptuous pride, lust, and cruelty, 
ending in the commission of the foulest 
of crimes, and receiving an accidental 
retribution from the fatal stroke of a 
murderer, while the victim was himself 
seeking to consummate a fearful tragedy. 
“ Childhood,” says Milton, “ shows the 
man, as morning shows the day.” The 
boy who in a fit of ill-temper kills in 
his grasp a pet sparrow, ripens into the 
man who, in causeless jealousy of his 
wife, strangles his infant-child with the 
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same remorseless hand. Power attained 
without pity has its avenger in unceas- 
ing dread and suspicion. Lust “ hard 
by hate” is the generator of cruelty. 
The man, entangled in the thousand 
meshes of vice, perishes by his insolence 
and impiety. Zeluco is the monster of 
the poet’ssatire, “unredeemed by asingle 
virtue "—save courage, which is indeed 
necessary, in the society in which he is 
placed, to perfect his vice. His capital, 
the stock in trade of his career, is com- 
posed of a few important worldly ele- 
ments, noble family, wealth, and person- 
al beauty, with enough of the lower in- 
stincts of self-love to turn them to ac- 
count, and without enough of intellect 
to compensate for an utter absence of 
heart, in preserving the man from total 
ruin. This is Zeluco—a very disagreea- 
ble sort of man to meet with in the 
world, and not particularly enticing in 
a novel. If he were all the book, we 
should not spend this ink upon its 
pages; but happily for the reader, he is 
but a vehicle for the introduction of the 
noblest sentiments of morality and vir- 
tue, and a foil for the most cheering ex- 
hibitions of tenderness and humanity. 
In his work of unmasking false prosper- 
ity, and stripping the gold plating from 
the corruptions of luxury, the author 
brings us acquainted with the patient, 
suffering victims of this license and dis- 
order. Zeluco occupies two relations 
which afford an opportunity, not neg- 
lected, to aid in a reformation which, 
begun in Moore’s day, has happily gone 
on ripening in virtue to the present. 
Zeluco enters the army, and, for some 
slight mistake in duty, inflicts a cruel 
imprisonment upon a soldier. For this 
he is rebuked in a lecture by his com- 
manding officer, on the true nature and 
real humanity of military discipline—a 
commentary on the articles of war 
which every gentleman in authority in 
the service must read with admiration. 
The second opportunity is when Zeluco, 
becoming a West-India proprietor,—the 
book, it will be remembered, was pub- 
lished a hundred years ago,—comes into 
contact with negro-slavery in that re- 
gion, in the height of its ascendency 
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Need we say, that our humane physician 
unerringly and resolutely exhibits the 
inevitable evils of the system, and 
strongly pleads for humanity to the 
slave? Unlimited power and the thirst 
for gain in this hotbed of the vices, 
bring forth their speedy fruits in the 
life of Zeluco. The natural history of 
cruelty on a plantation is sketched by a 
master-hand, Thereisa touching picture 
of the death of a poor slave, the victim 
of oppression, which is relieved by an 
Irishman’s humorous circumvention of 
a priest at the death-bed. It is curious 
to note the defence of slavery on the 
ground of the interest of the master be- 
ing a sufficient protection, combated so 
long ago, even as moralists pointed out 
the old fallacy—it is only three or four 
years ago, but happily that space of 
time is now the interval of an age—in 
our own country. 

It must not be supposed that this 
representation of Zeluco by the novelist 
is simply an exhibition of evil. The 
story is constructed with a great deal 
of art, with sudden unexpected turns, 
with ingenious contrivances of incident, 
making at once the evil deeds of the 
hero minister to the cause of virtue and 
to his own pynishment. The discovery 
of the crime of Zeluco byghis resem- 
blance to a figure in a painting of the 
“Murder of the Innocents,” is an in- 
stance; and there are entire sequences 
of actions which would be drawn out 
by Wilkie Collins with great effect in 
his mathematical and demonstrative 
way. Then there are the varied dra- 
matis ‘persone, the scheming women of 
Neapolitan society, the pure, gentle, 
loveworthy Laura, a Griselda in pa- 
tience, whose reluctant marriage with 
Zeluco has doubtless sent a thrilling 
pang through the hearts of thousands 
of novel-readers ; the well-drawn gentle- 
man, and, not least, the humors of the 
two Scottish serving-men, one a whig, 
the other a tory, whose sympathetic dis- 
covery of one another’s nationality is so 
suddenly disturbed by a duel growing 
out of an unhappy discussion of the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots—an 
altercation reminding us of the aliena- 
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tion which grew up between Aytoun 
and Thackeray on the same subject, 
when the latter, at Edinburgh, after his 
censorious lectures on “the Georges,” 
received the intimation that “he had 
better stick to the Jeameses ”—a mot 
which the English novelist, biding his 
time, rather awkwardly repaid in a say- 
age criticism of an ode his Scottish 
brother unfortunately published. 
Moore’s scenes betyeen Duncan Targe 


.and George Buchanan are, we believe, 


favorites with Scotchmien. They are as 
good as any thing in Macklin’s come- 
dies, or any others in which the char- 
acter has been introduced on the stage. 
The clannishness of the race has never 
been more happily portrayed. 

When Buchanan is wounded in the 
duel, he is quite willing to run the risk 
of dying while waiting for the profes- 
sional services of one of his countrymen 
at a distance, rather than employ a 
French surgeon at hand. “It was al- 
ways a maxim with me,” says he, “and 
shall be to my dying-day, that we 
should give our own fish-guts to our 
own sea-mews.” 

It was about the time of the publica- 
tion of Zeluco that Dr. Moore became 
engaged in an interesting correspond- 
ence with Robert Burns, by which, per- 
haps, he is known to a greater number 
than by the many volumes of his 
“works.” Moore’s acquaintance with 
the poet’s writings seems to have follow- 
ed upon the publication of. the first col- 
lection, the Kilmarnock edition of 1786, 
admiration of which he expressed in a 
letter to the friend of the author, Mrs. 
Dunlop, who communicated the compli- 
mentary expressions to Burns. Moore 
also interested himself in procuring sub- 
scribers for the forthcoming second edi- 
tion, to be issued at Edinburgh. This 
led Burns to address a letter to Dr. 
Moore, for whose literary reputation and 
position he seems to have had a regard 
approaching to reverence—a word which 
he himself uses in the epistle, in speak- 
ing of his reception of Moore’s criticisms, 
With his accustomed candor and manli- 
ness, Burns “ admits” his possession of 
“some poetical abilities,” states his de- 
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sire in his poems to please his “ com- 
peers, the rustic inmates of the hamlet,” 
an intimate acquaintance with whose 
manners may have “ assisted originality 
of thought,” and attributes the greater 
share of “the learned and polite no- 
tice” he had received to the novelty 
of his character. “In a language,” he 
concludes, “ where Pope and Churchill 
have raised the laugh, and Shenstone 
and Gray drawn the tear; where Thom- 
son and Beattie have painted the land- 
scape, and Lyttleton and Collins de- 
scribed the heart, I am not vain enough 
to hope for distinguished poetic fame.” 
Moore, who was then residing in Lon- 
don, answered immediately with great 
cordiality, paying the poet one of the 
highest compliments at his command, in 
attributing to him the “ ease and curious 
felicity of expression” of Horace, He 
also handsomely recognized the patriotic 
glow, the “ feeling sensibility to all the 
objects of humanity, and the independ- 
ent spirit which breathes through the 
whole.” In his reply to this, Burns, 


deprecating any embarrassment from 
“mere greatness,” willingly acknowl- 
edges his use of “ genius polished by 
learning, and at its proper point of ele- 
vation in the eye of the world,” and 
again asserts, with his former qualifica- 
tion, his consciousness of some poetic 


merit. The latter trait pleased Moore, 
who writes in return, “I am glad to 
perceive that you disdain the nauseous 
affectation of decrying your own merit 
as a poet, an affectation which is dis- 
played with most ostentation by those 
who have the greatest share of self-con- 
ceit, and which only adds undeceiving 
falsehood to disgusting vanity!” With 
this Moore sent a copy of his “ Travels.” 
Burns thanks the author warmly, while 
professing himself “ ill-skilled in beat- 
ing the coverts of imagination for met- 
aphors of gratitude.” A copy of “ Ze- 
luco” in due time is forwarded, with a 
desire to receive the poet’s opinion of 
the work. The book is after Burns’ 
own heart. He reads it many times, 
and plans a “ comparative view ” of the 
author, Fielding, Richardson, and Smol- 
lett, in their “ different qualities and 
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merits as novel-writers. I never take it 
up (he continues), without at the same 
time taking my pencil and marking 
with asterisms, parentheses, &c., wher- 
ever I meet with an original thought, a 
nervous remark on life and manners, a 
remarkable, well-turned period, or a 
character sketched with uncommon pre- 
cision.” Returning to the book in anoth- 
er letter, @ propos to his own “ Lament” 
of Queen Mary, he says, in reference to 
the championship of that lady, by her 
earlier Highland defender, “ how much 
is every honest heart, which has a tinc- 
ture of Caledonian prejudice, obliged to 
you for your glorious story of Buchanan 
and Targe! ’T'was an unequivocal proof 
of your loyal gallantry of soul giving 
Targe the victory. I should have been 
mortified to the ground if you had not.” 
Moore, Scotchman though he was, 
thought Burns was losing an advan- 
tage he might possess, by his too exclu- 
sive devotion to “the provincial dia- 
lect.” He probably did not fully esti- 
mate the genius of the poet, for Burns 
was in advance of the taste of his times ; 
it is greatly to his credit that he ad- 
mired him as he did. The genius of 
Burns had much to overcome in the 
high places of London society, where 
the more superficial muse of Thomas 
Moore afterward entered with greater 
facility. The best claim Dr, Moore has 
upon our regard in connection with 
Burns is, that the sympathy which grew 
up between them induced the poet vol- 
untarily to send to his friend the auto- 
biographical sketch which forms the 
basis of all narratives of his life. 
“Edward” and “Mordaunt,” the 
closing labors of Dr. Moore’s literary 
career, without the vigor of “ Zeluco,” 
have much that is characteristic of their 
author, and may be read with pleasure 
by that leisurely class, if such exist now- 
adays, who, without the stimulus of an 
exciting plot in a story, are content 
with just and ingenious sentiments, and 
a truthful and pleasing exhibition of 
manners. ‘ Edward,” a poor-house 
foundling, adopted by a benevolent 
lady, whose husband is an impersona- 
tion of the humors of gluttony, is car- 
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ried on through various scenes of Eng- 
lish life, till his virtue in all relations is 
crowned by the discovery of his high 
birth. This simple and well-worn de- 
vice gives opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of various characters, such as figure 
in the plays of the period. Indeed, a 
talent for genteel comedy is Moore’s 
forte, and it isa marvel how, in those 
days of dramatic production, he escaped 
writing for the stage. “ Mordaunt,” in 
a series of letters—for the story is alto- 
gether cast in this form—carries us over 
the author’s familiar ground of Conti- 
nental travel, in sketches of humorous 
scenes and national characteristics, with 
an episode of romance in the “ Memoirs 
of a French Lady of Quality,” the turn of 
events carrying us into the thick of Eng- 
lish fashionable life in the last century. 
Novel-writing appears with Moore 
rather an accident than an essential ele- 
ment of his literary life. It is hardly 
more than a vehicle for his tourist’s 
observations, and his philosophical stud- 
ies of society. He is to be regarded 
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as an essayist, enlivening his reflections 
by constant anecdote, and a humorous 
exhibition of character. This, which 
may at first sight appear to detract from 
his excellence as a novelist, who requires, 
before all things, plot and intrigue of 
consummate interest, is at the present 
day a prevailing source of attraction to 
his writings. Many better stories of his 
time have been eagerly devoured, and 
then thrown aside forever; but to 
Moore’s pages we may continually re- 
cur, drawn by his independence, his ge- 
nial good-heartedness, his knowledge 
of the world, and a certain humor in 
consonance with the spirit of that cher- 
ished companion of age and experience, 
his favorite author, Horace. Like the 
Venusian, Moore blends the Stoic and 
Epicurean temperament. A man of 
honor, and a conservative of all sound 
religious and social influences, he culti- 
vates humor and enjoyment with the 
temper of a physician who knows its 
value to health, and of a moralist who 
appreciates its benefits to society. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SIDE-SCENES. 


Susie Grizz.E was like a quail, forever 
on the fence, crying, “ Bob White! Bob 
White!” except that. the fence was a 
hedge, and her cry, “‘ Robbie Cameron.” 

“ What do you want now, Miss Griz- 
zle? I shall be obliged to walk on the 
other side the house, altogether, when I 
wish to commit my lessons, you’re such 
a tease.” 

“Fie! Robbie Cameron! you’re very 
independent !” 

“Like the third candidate for Con- 
gress, I suppose.” 

“T don’t know about that. But, 
you’re not what Madame Parley-Voo 
calls she-val-reek.” 

“No, I don’t care much for any kind 
of shees.” 

“Oh, ho! that’s because I'm a little 


girl, But, I’m growing fast, Master 
Rob. I was measured, yesterday, and 
I’m an inch taller than the mark pa 
made last spring. Mr. Dassel is very 
polite to me; he says I have stolen 
three quarters of his heart, already.” 

“JT wish you had the other quarter 
of the mildewed thing, and we were rid 
of it entirely.” 

“ Quoi?” exclaimed Susie, opening her 
hazel eyes to their fullest extent. “‘ Don’t 
you like Mr. Dassel, Robbie? I do— 
immensely! He tells me such. funny 
stories. We think he’s going to marry 
your sister, I like to make Sam jealous, 
by telling him so. He asked Mr. Das- 
sel, yesterday, right out, and Mr. Dassel 
said ‘ Wo/’” 

“He did, did he!” repeated Robbie, 
grinding his teeth; “neither is he, I 
can tell you. I’d rather she’d have Sam, 
of the two.” 
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“Oh, really! Very flattering to Sam! 
Don’t go away, Robbie; I want to tell 
you something—really, something, this 
time If Mr. Dassel is not engaged to 
Miss Cameron, I do believe he is mak- 
ing up to Miss Bayles. I’ve suspected 
it for more than a week.” 

“ Who’s Miss Bayles ?” 

“The lady-artist, you know, who is 
painting us.” 

“ Oh, yes; I remember now.” 

“ She’s a nice-looking girl, with dark 
eyes, and she’s made a sweet picture of 
me. Come over and see it, Robbie. 
But, I wanted to tell you ”—whispering 
—“ they are walking up and down, be- 
hind those evergreens, now, just like a 
pair of lovers. Climb up here, and 
perhaps you can see them; she’s look- 
ing down on the ground—blushing, I 
suppose—and he’s talking to her with 
all his might.” 

“Don’t make a spy of yourself, Susie ; 
it’s not lady-like. Besides, don’t call 
me to share your discoveries. I don’t 
care what Mr. Dassel does or does not 
do,—so, good evening,” and he ran 
away before she could think of any 
other important declaration to detain 
him. 

It was after dinner, and, in the short- 
ening autumn days, nearly night. If it 
had not been twilight, Susie’s sharp 
eyes would have detected the fact that 
Robbie had been crying. He was in no 
mood to listen to her prattle, yet he 
clenched his hand, as he walked away, 
over what the child had told him of 
Mr. Dassel. 

“T wish Milla could catch him at it,” 
he muttered. 

The boy suspected much of the drama 
being enacted in the house; he had not 
been blind to his father’s pre-occupied 
air, his mother’s unusual paleness and 
gravity, nor to the weary, worn air of 
Lissa, so changed from her late expres- 
sion of sweet happiness. Mr. Dassel had 
not been in for three days, and this 
might have led him to think that there 
had been a quarrel, had he not, by 
merest chance, overheard a sentence 
spoken by his mother, in the library, to 
Mr. Cameron, about Louis and Milla. 


The clue had been enough. He under- 
stood all that was transpiring. As he 
walked about, under the trees, in the 
dim light, his heart swelled with rage 
and sorrow; he muttered to himself 
some dreadful things, which would have 
paled even Dassel’s cheek, had he heard 
them. : 

Presently, as the boy stood there, he 
caught the flutter of Elizabeth’s dress, 
as she stepped through a bay-window, 
and wandered off into a secluded por- 
tion of the grounds. 

There were but five acres in Mr. 
Cameron’s place; but a portion of this 
was so wild and rocky, and its naturally 
romantic aspect had been so encouraged, 
that one might find therein a solitude 
almost as profound as in some vaster 
estate. Robbie knew that she was go- 
ing to the “ Look-out,” a summer-house 
perched on the rocks, surrounded by 
evergreens and clambered over by vines, 
where persons sitting, could watch the 
silver breadth of the Hudson, themselves 
isolated from all observation. It was a 
secure spot in which to hide a wounded 
heart, when, worn out with wearing the 
mask of- pride, it must be laid aside for 
a breathing-space. Robbie stood a long 
time gazing in that direction; he was 
pondering an important matter, form- 
ing a resolution that might shake the 
courage of an older mind. 

A soft wind crackled the leaves now 
fragrant with the touch of frost ; a dim 
half-moon hung over the river, wrapped 
in that haze which is not so much mist 
as smoke, which leaves the grass dry, 
and drops no dew upon the veil of 
night. 

Half-an-hour, perhaps, Robbie stood, 
pondering ; then he followed his sister’s 
steps, until a low sound of suppressed 
weeping almost caused him to turn 
back. Strengthening himself, however, 
with a reminder of the importance of 
his mission, he continued on. 

“Robbie, you frightened me!” ex- 
claimed Lissa, as he stood in the sum- 
mer-house door, between her and the 
moonlit outer world. “Why do you 
follow me here. I came for solitude.” 

“T know it, dear Lissa, but, I wished 
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to say something to you which has been 
on my mind a long time—which I felt 
it my duty to make known to you. Do 
you remember once, in the garden, 
while mamma was at Newport, I tried 
to tell you, but you discouraged me ?” 

“ Yes, I remember, Robbie.” 

“Lissa, I have taken a fancy that I 
would like to go to Germany for a year 
or two, and study there. You know 
father expects to place me in cgllege, 
after Christmas: do you think it would 
cost any more to send me to a German 
University ?” 

“T do not know, brother, I am sure ; 
nor whether mother would be willing for 
you to go so far away. What put the 
idea in your head? I never heard you 
mention it before.” 

Robbie was sitting by her side, his 
hand in hers; she felt it grow cold, as 
she asked the question; he did not 
reply for some minutes, and then there 
seemed no relavency in his answer— 

“Have you broken with Mr. Dassel, 
Lissa ?” 

“ Yes, Robbie.” 

“Ts he going to marry Milla?” 

“T do not know; not very soon. It 
is not settled.” 

“Promise me one thing, Lissa, that 
you will do all in your power to prevent 
it, until I have gone to Germany, and 
you have heard from me there.” 

“ Are you ‘daft,’ Robbie?” asked the 
girl, using one of her father’s expres- 
sions, with which he sometimes recalled 
his Scotch descent. 

“No, sister, not ‘daft’ at all, but 
burdened with a dreadful secret. It has 
almost killed me, these long, long weeks. 
It has preyed upon me, night and day, 
literally.” 

“Poor Robbie! I have noticed you 
not so frolicsome as is your wont. Do 
not be afraid to confide in me; if you 
have any thing really weighing upon 
your heart, let me share the burden.” 

Again his fingers grew cold in her 
clasp. He leaned his head on her 
shoulder, and whispered his dread com- 
munication, whatever it was, in her 
ear; and Lissa, so quiet, usually so un- 
demonstrative, shrieked aloud as the 
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words almost burned themselves into 
her brain. 

“Robbie! how strange of a mere boy 
like you!” she shuddered, when she 
was able to speak. 

“T have never doubted it, one mo- 
ment, from that day to this, Elizabeth. 
It has made me feel old—the certainty, 
and the fear of the consequencss. If 
you had sat where I did, and read his 
face, you would be as convinced of it as 
I am.” 

“You are mistaken! you must be 
mistaken ! ” 

“T do not ask you to believe me, Lis- 
sa; I did not expect that you would, or 
could, until I had proved my assertion. 
But, I felt that I must warn you. This 
thing, which has happened, has been a 
God-send to me, for it has decided me, 
after such long hesitation. Blame me, 
hate me, in the meantime; but help me 
to persua@e father to send me to Ger- 
many, and the only other favor I ask of 
you is to delay Milla’s marriage until 
you hear from me.” 

A long silence ensued ; finally Eliza- 
beth said : ‘ 

“ Mother will not consent to Milla’s - 
marriage, until she is older and stronger 
than she is now; so that need not worry 
you. I will use such influence as I have 
to persuade father to let you go abroad ; 
—but, understand, distinctly, Robbie, 
that it is only that you may convince 
yourself of your fearful mistake. It is 
dreadful to me to think of your having 
cherished such an illusion; I cannot ac- 
count for it; I feel that your mind must 
be disabused of it, if any of our family 
is to enjoy happiness any more. Why, 
Robbie, I almost, shrink from you, as I 
would from one insane. And you so 
young!” 

“ So be it,” he answered, sadly. “ Per- 
haps I am a strange boy, Lissa; but 
there is one thing upon which you may 
rely in my character, and that is, my 
devotion to the interests of those I love. 
Iam but a boy in years; but I feel as 
much called upon to protect the happi- 
ness and honor of the women of my 
family, as if I were older. And if any 
living man dare inflict injury upon Milla 
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—upon her health, peace of mind, or 
happiness, in any manner—I swear to 
you, Lissa, I will be revenged, though 
he were an emperor. I would find some 
means to bring him low.” 

“Your heart is as brave as your tem- 
per is hot, Robbie. You are a dear, 
good brother, and I know that you love 
me. I prize your affection, your prom- 
ises of protection, even, very, very high- 
ly. You shall be my best friend and 
companion,—my young gallant, when I 
am an old maid !—but I cannot under- 
stand this strange hallucination which 
distempers both your feelings and your 
imagination.” 

If there had been more light she 
would have seen the bitter smile on his 
face. Rising to go, he said: 

“But, you promise me to try to ob- 
tain father’s consent ?” 

“T see no objections to it, except that 
it will be so hard for us to A, without 
you. I always have wished that you 
might study abroad, for a couple of 
years,—they are so thorough,—witness 
Mr. Dassel’s education. You must re- 


*member that papa will doubtless consult 


Mr. Dassel about your going!” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. I only hope 
that when the matter is first mentioned 
to him, I may be present.” 

“What a mocking tone, Robbie! 
How desperate you are for such a sun- 
ny, careless brother, as you always have 
been.” 

“Set it all down to the one charge 
that I adore my sisters. Will you ask, 
at breakfast, to-morrow? I would like 
to get off this month ” (it then was the 
first of October). 

“ Just as you wish.’s 

“Won't you come in, out of the night- 
air, Lissa ?” 

“Very soon. Let me stay here a little 
while,” kissing him. 

“Then you at least forgive me, if you 
do not credit me ?” he asked. 

“You are my brother,” was her reply. 

Robbie was a little flushed when he 
came to table the next morning. He 
could but be fluttered at the importance 
of the proposition he was about to make. 
As expected, when he asked his father 


if he would send him away to a German 
Institute, there was a cry of dissent from 
the surprised mother and Milla. When 
the first excitement was a little calmed, 
Elizabeth supported her brother’s prop- 
osition. Mr. Cameron gave no answer, 
saying that he must take time to think 
of it, As to the money required, that 
was not the great objection, since— 
since—but the father stumbled over this 
“ sinde,” and did not finish the sentence. 
Elizabeth understood it, however, and 
said, quietly, 

“Yes, papa. Whatever funds were 
intended for my especial expenditures I 
make over to Robbie.” 

That evening, for the first time since 
his interview with Mrs. Cameron, Mr. 
Dassel made his appearance, fortified on 
either side by Mrs. Grizzle and Sam. It 
was better so; the presence of strangers 
relieved the embarrassment felt by both 
parties. This was, perhaps, the hour of 
most consummate trial to Elizabeth—the 
hour when she was called upon to sum- 
mon & woman’s pride to fight the battle 
against a dozen odds. Her mother, her 
father, Dassel himself, could but cast 
upon Ker glances of surprise and ad- 
miration. Never had she been more 
truly herself—sweet, serene Lissa Came- 
ron. No pretence of high spirits, nor 
the opposite. Even the color of her 
lovely cheek spread its banner at the 
call of pride, a steady tint of rose, 
neither paler nor more brilliant than 
usual. While most attentive to Mrs. 
Grizzle, she did not hesitate to address 
Mr. Dassel whenever there was occasion, 
without pique or melancholy, but with 
a dignity unapproachable. Sam begged 
for music. When Miss Cameron was at 
the piano, especially when she sang, 
Sam usually sat with his hands on his 
knees and his mouth open, gazing at 
her in an extatic trance. 

“Do see our Sam!” said Mrs. Griz- 
zie, nudging Mr. Dassel, who had not 
dared to offer to turn the music for the 
player, but left that duty to Robbie, 
who had hastened to assume it; “he 
looks as if he’d set his mouth to catch 
flies. If Miss Cameron would only look 
up, now, I’m sure she couldn’t help be 
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ing tetched by such an expression ; it’s 
enough to win a seraphin,I think. I 
never did see any body so completely 
fascinated as Sam is, with her; though 
she’s well calcilated to produce fanati- 
cism, I must confess. Do you think he 
stands any chance? You know the 
family so well, Louis, you might give 
him some advice. I can’t abide to see 
him a-throwing himself away, like an 
old jacket or a bad penny, upon a girl 
that don’t care for him. Though we’d 
all like it, well enough, if she would 
have him. Not but our Sam could get 
a richer wife,—Miss Bulbors is dying 
after the dear boy,—but we ain’t set-up 
about our property. Sam’ll have enough 
for two, and Miss Lissa’s such a real 
lady—a sweet girl!” 

“T cannot presume to advice, Mrs. 
Grizzle. Sam has hardly had the same 
advantages as Miss Cameron; but he 
improves. I believe the lady is not 
otherwise engaged ; and where the field 
is open, I suppose each knight can but 
tilt for the prize.” 

“T didn’t quite understand your last 
remark ; but I s’pose Sam’ll have to run 
the resks, like every body else. They're 
dear girls, both of ’em. I don’t think 
Milla’s crooked back is so much of a 
misfortin’ as it might be; it don’t show 
much, and she’s so purty otherwise. I 
make no doubt she’ll get areal good 
husband some of these days.” 

“ Speak a little lower, Madame,” whis- 
pered Dassel, with some asperity; 
“ Miss Milla is close at hand, and, I am 
afraid, may overhear your remarks.” 

“ Why, you little angel, so you be!” 
cried Mrs. Grizzle, turning and drawing 
Milla to her side. “How sweet you 
look, this evenin’. Like a perfect wax- 
doll, I do declare. I was jest picking 
out a husband for you, when you get 
old enough. Who do you think it can 
be? Guess somebody a good deal older 
than you, with blue eyes and a yellow 
mustache,—why, I declare, how you 
do color up!” 

“Perhaps you had better change the 
subject,” said Mrs. Cameron; “ Milla is 
not accustomed to badinage.” ‘ 

“Bad what?” asked the good-na- 
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tured visitor in surprise. “Really, I 
hadn’t the least idea I was saying any 
thing bad.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that,” smiling, 
in spite of her vexation. “ What song 
was that, Mr. Grizzle, you asked for?” 
noticing that for one moment Lissa had 
faltered, and struck a wrong note. 

“ My Heart is Broken by thy Frown,” 
repeated Sam, staring into Mrs. Came- 
ron’s eyes with a desperate smile, which 
he hadintended for the young lady, 
but had not boldness enough to carry so 
far, and bestowed it on the first who 
came in his way. 

Poor Sam! his feelings were as sin- 
cere as they were transparent. He dig- 
nified them by the name of love. But 
can a selfish desire to possess that of 
which we know we are unworthy be 
called by so sacred aname? He covet- 
ed that for which he had nothing to 
give in return; he would have greedily 
married this delicate girl, knowing that 
she could not truly mate her nature 
with his; and so, though he was very 
much in earnest, and his passion had 
the good effect to make him anxious to 
improve himself, it was thoroughly self- 
ish and egotistic, and therefore not 
deserving of our acute pity. Love pre- 
supposes equality. It sounds well when 
a poet rhymes of 

‘‘ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; ” 

but, in the order of “ natural selection,” 
all such desires are unlawful, not to be 
gratified ; and, if they were, would be 
enjoyed with as little appreciation as a 
dish of whipped-cream and sponge-cake 
just off the ice, by a pig. 

Lissa gratified the young gentleman 
with the heart-breaking song called for, 
giving it in rather a mechanical style ; 
but Sam was not critical, and vowed, 
rapturously, when it was concluded, that 
he meant to practise it on his flute until 
he had it, perfect / 

Lissa selected something else, she 
hardly knew what, and was playing, 
when she came to a pause, waiting for 
Robbie to turn the music-sheet, which 
he had forgotten to do. 

“ Listen,” said the boy, “ papa is talk- 
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ing with Mr. Dassel about my going 
abroad, and, as I expected, he opposes it.” 

“T hear, Robbie; and surely what he 
says is very sensible. The unsettled 
state of Europe, at this time, is indeed 
a serious @bjection. I had not thought 
of that.” 

“Let him bring to bear what influ- 
ences he may, he cannot prevent it. Go 
I will, if I have to run away.” 

In this determined spirit the boy met 
every obstacle raised, and at Mngth, in 
the course of a week, won consent, by 
mere force of will. The matter once 
decided, he urged forward the prepara- 
tions, as if he were flying towards in- 
stead of away from a home.so dear and 
pleasant as his own. His passage was 
engaged for the twentieth of October, 
giving but short time for his fitting out, 
and none in which to hear, in advance, 
from the University he proposed to 
enter. But the Camerons had a friend 
who had two sons in the same institu- 
tion, and from him they obtained all 
necessary information, with letters of 
recommendation; and Robbie did not 
seem at all in awe of the untried path 
before him. 

“Tf you pursue your studies with the 
same zeal that you have your prepara- 
tions, we shall have a famous scholar in 
our family,” said his father. 

The excitement of this change in 
Robbie’s plans drove out, for a time, 
much of the constraint which otherwise 
might have shadowed the little circle. 
Those useless preliminaries to a wedding 
which was never to be, could be quietly 
ignored in favor of his pressing needs, 
Robbie was the centre of interest, about 
whom mother and sisters clung, while 
the old, attached servants revolved in 
an outer circle. Sabrina, who worship- 
ped the boy next to her own especial 
charge, spotted a good many of his new 
clothes with saline drops as she packed 
his trunks. She went about, shaking 
her head, “ done sure she should never 
sot eyes on de chile agin.” 

But, the one who looked most dis- 
approvingly upon Robbie’s choice, was 
Mr. Dassel. He did not say so much to 
the boy as to Mr. Cameron. 





“Tl be careful what I eat and drink, 
and how I go about after dark,” mut- 
tered Robbie to himself, “and when 
once there is a mile of water between 
us, let him look out!” 

Robbie Cameron came very near not 
going to Germany, after all. The day 
the ship was to sail, both Milla and 
Mrs. Cameron were too unwell to go 
into the city on board the vessel, to see 
him off. It was a rainy, cheerless morn- 
ing, not propitious for a long parting. 
Robbie, himself, broke down, when the 
hour arrived for leaving home, sobbing 
on his mother’s neck in a passion of 
grief. He soon mastered his emotion, 
for Mr. Dassel was looking on with a 
dry smile which provoked an inward 
fury well calculated to dry up the foun- 
tain of tears. As it was his “ letter- 
day,” that gentleman was going down 
to the city. Lissa and Mr. Cameron 
were to attend the traveller to the ship ; 
and, as Mr. Cameron asked Louis if he 
had time to accompany them, he readily 
consented. 

Mr. Dassel, though aware of Robbie’s 
dislike, made himself very friendly dur- 
ing the short ride on the cars. 

“You have not taken my advice to 
keep out of those volcanic regions,” he 
said, “and the next best thing I can 
do is to give you such advice as is 
prompted by my own experience ;” and 
he very kindly laid before his hearer 
such rules of conduct as would hg most 
apt to secure him friends with fellow- 
students and professors, along with mi- 
nute directions as to prices, habits of 
living, peculiarities of the people with 
whom he was about to come in contact, 
giving him such information as could 
not be obtained from books, and all 
with such an air of brotherly interest, 
that the boy’s soul, softened by the feel- 
ings of the parting-day, almost accused 
itself of injustice. 

Lissa was quite disturbed by the con- 
fusion reigning on the dock, consequent 
upon the last hour of the steamer; her 
spirits were affected by the gloomy 
weather, which seemed still gloomier in 
that muddy, crowded, slippery region. 
Louis saw the baggage safely on board 
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while Robbie was exchanging last mes- 
sages with his relatives. They were all 
to go on board a few minutes, to take a 
peep at his stateroom, and keep the 
young traveller’s courage to the stick- 
ing-point. 

The plank was wet with falling rain. 
As Lissa passed over it, she shuddered, 
as she looked into the green water, fret- 
ting between the vessel and the dock ; 
—it seemed so easy to make a mis-step, 
and go down into it,—a yawning grave 
from which there would be small chance 
of rescue. Her father preceded her, 
Robbie and Mr. Dassel came behind. 
Her foot had just touched the deck 
when she heard asharp cry. Turning 
about she saw Robbie, her darling, her 
brother, hanging over that horrible gulf, 
by one hand, only, to the slippery plank. 
He had missed his footing (the tears in 
his eyes blinding him, perhaps), and 
fallen ; but in falling, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, had caught the 
plank. Could he hold on until assist- 
ance was given? Mr. Dassel was stand- 
ing with his hands thrown up, his face 
as white as the boy’s, He had usually so 


much self-possession—so much strength !) 


Why did he not seize him from his 
peril? Elizabeth instantly threw her- 
self flat on the plank, seizing her broth- 
er’s wrist, while his cry was echoed by 
a dozen people who now noted the ac- 
cident. That action of hers saved his 
life. It was not five seconds until strong- 
er hands clasped the boy’s arm, and he 
was drawn up, with no other injury 
than the nervous shock he had sustain- 
ed. Yet, of the four, Dassel trembled 
the most violently, when they all were 
safe on deck. 
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“You have given me a great shock,” 
he said, looking pale enough to verify 
his words, pressing his hand on his 
heart; “you came very near missing 
your University education, my boy.” 

“Yes, I came very near being tripped 
up on that,” said Robbie, his color com- 
ing back, and laughing, rather faintly. 

“T hope it’s not an ill-omen,” said 
Mr. Cameron. 

“Not a bit of it, father. Don’t say 
any thing about it to.mother. Look, 
Lissa, what a sight you have made of 
yourself, getting me out of my scrape!” 

“TJ shall never want to look into green 
water again,” muttered she, shuddering, 
still quite heedless of the mud-stains on 
her dress and cloak. 

Kind hands now offered to efface 
these ; Dassel went to the steward for a 
glass of wine, for she seemed faint and 
unnerved ; nor did she rally before the 
final moment of farewell came. 

“T never saw a@ narrower escape!” 
remarked Dassel, as, the ship having 
steamed out upon the river, and Rob- 
bie’s last wave of his handkerchief dis- 
appeared, the three turned to seek the 
street. ‘I did not see how he came to 
slip; I only saw him go down; I was 
completely paralyzed ; I could not have 
stirred a finger; and yet, it is seldom I 
lose my presence of mind. You did 
nobly, Elizabeth.” 

“Tf one ever wants presence of mind 
it is in an emergency,” she answered, 
rather coldly. 

“To be sure! but who has it? Your 
deed, I assure you, was remarkable.” 

“ God inspired me,” she said, simply, 
“and now, father, let us conclude not 
to refer to it before mother, at present.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FIDELIA. 


Tue fight was over, the tyrant had won. 

And the city lay quiet at set of sun. 

Rebellion was crushed, and its hosts were fled, 
And the chiefs of the people, the captives, dead. 


Vengeance was swift ; for the self-same day 
Began and ended the fateful fray, 

And the seven, escaped from shot and steel, 
Were broken to death on the felon’s wheel. 


And “ Death ” was the order, “to whom shall bear 
A corpse from the beaks of the birds of air : 

Death unto whom shall burial give ! 

So saith the king; and the king shall live!” 


Naked they lay, as the night came down, 

On the pistform raised in the weeping town ; 
And the stalking sentry with pike and sword 
Kept for the vultures watch and ward. 


With a mighty storm the night came down, 

And grief was hushed in the frightened town, 
Though daughter and mother and wife were there 
Of them that blanched in the tainted air. 


No tie like these might Fidelia claim, 

Yet one she called by as dear a name 

And as close a right in the sight of Heaven— 
Her Carlo, the youngest of the seven. 


The soldiers heard, as they came and went, 
“ Carlo! Carlo!” in loud lament, 

As wild in her heart the hope would stir, 

That his soul might hear it and answer her. 


And, lo! at last, in a pause that came 
Between the thunder and the flame, 
“‘ Fidelia ! ” whispered the wandering shade, 
“T hear, and answer: be not afraid!” 


“ Speak—I obey thee!” she bowed and cried, 
And out of the stormy distance sighed : 
“ Fidelia mine, be strong, be brave, 
And give me—though death be the price—a grave!” 


She rose in silence ; she ceased lament : 
Out in the thunder and rain she went, 
With a soul that lifted and bore her feet 
By church and palace and desert street. 
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Under the lightning the dead lay bare 

On the platform built in the bloody square, 
And even the guardsman, shuddering, turned 
When the gleam on the broken corpses burned. 


She climbed the steps with a stealthy tread ; 
She waited the flash and she found the dead: 
She drew his arms above her own, 

And held to her heart his breast of stone. 


Swiftly and sternly, with no relief 

Of thrills for horror and tears for grief, 
Lifting and dragging, she gained the street : 
Some pitying angel helped her feet. 


And ever, pausing upon the way, 

The stone-cold head on her shoulder lay, 

And the body, snatched from loathsome harm, 
Rested and leaned on her clasping arm. 


The church received her; the curtain’s fold 
Between the tempest and refuge rolled. 

She sank at the shrine: the corpse down-slid, 
And the livid face in her lap was hid. 


Alone, in the taper’s radiance dun, 

The Dolorous Mother held her son : 

The maiden her lover held below, 
Repeating that picture of Death and Woe. 


Who may guess how many a prayer 

Was silently uttered and answered there ? 

Who shall deny the miracle told, 

That the living mourned and the dead consoled ? 


With stronger arm, in the hollow gloom, 
The stone that sealed his fathers’ tomb 
She put aside, and hid the dead ; 

Then, weak and trembling, homeward fled. 


When on the morrow search was made, 
Fidelia her own deed betrayed, 

And she met with a gentle, fearless face, 
The menace hurled at her lover’s race. 


*Twas death, she knew: yet the cruel king 
Held back his hand from so hard a thing. 
Unharmed he left her, that maiden brave, 
And he gave the seven a Christian grave. 
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PETER BLOSSOM AND MARTHA GO TO A PARTY. 


Bete at the breezy and very quiet village of Sudbury a part of a summer, I had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Peter Blossom; and J must say I enjoyed his conversation. His 
experiences were such as we all are liable to, but he had a peculiar way of relating them, the 
flavor of which I will endeavor to preserve. Peter, and Martha his wife, had visited the city 
of New York for the first time, before I knew them, and had had adventures he was fond of 








relating to his neighbors, as well as to me. 


You see, Marthy had a cousin Jemi- 
my, who was married to a smartish 
young fellow, who went from Rutland 
and got a place in a store in New York. 
Marthy had always had a hankering to 
go to York, for she had seen the picturs 
in Harper’s Weekly, and had a notion 
that it must be a finer place than Sud- 
berry. And when I said to her, 

“Laws, Marthy, there ain’t a hill 
worth talkin’ about in all the country 
*round there; and as for water to drink, 
it has to be brought miles through nasty 
pipes, and tastes fishy then; and the 
milk they have is jest swill stirred up 
inside a cow, and drained off with a 
machine; and there ain’t a garden in 
the whole town that will fetch a hill 
of beans; and as for a slay-ride, you 
can’t have one less than four dollars; 
while here you can go for two-and-six 
as fur as you like—” 

When I said this, and more on top 
on’t, she said “ she didn’t care—she was 
goin’ ; she’d got a new frock, and she 
was goin’ somewhere to wear it.” 

“ Bless me,” says I, “ ain’t there meet- 
ing twice a Sunday? and what’s the 
good of payin’ for a pew, if you can’t 
wear your new clothes into it twice a 
Sunday ?” 

But it didn’t do no good; she had 
something on her mind, and so she per- 
suaded me to go. 

Well, we went; and Jemimy was 
giad enough to see us; and I guess she 
hankered after Sudberry as much as Mar- 
thy hankered after York. At any rate, 
she was glad to see us. But bless us 
all, up three pair of steep stairs she had 
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her rooms—nobody has a whole house 
in York—and up them stairs Marthy 
and I had to pull, and I had to carry 
Marthy’s trunk. What made it so awful 
heavy I couldn’t see; but I found after- 
ward she had all her clothes, and all 
mine, and then she’d chock’d in all 
round with maple sugar—and that’s as 
heavy as the ten commandments to a 
hossthief. But the last pair of stairs 
Marthy giv’ me a lift, and so we got up. 
I wasn’t sorry afterwards, because Jemi- 
my’s children did enjoy those cakes of 
sugar. Dear me! it made me feel young 
again, and kind o’ lonesome too, be- 
cause, you see, Marthy and me we’d got 
no children of our own; and it made 
me feel kind o’ lonesome to see the 
little creeturs having such a good time 
over it. If I'd had eight or nine chil- 
dren, I could ha’ made a barrel a-piece 


’ for ’em as well as not; but now Marthy 


and me, we didn’t want more’n a barrel 


between us; so what was the use tap- 


pin’ for more ? 

You must know that Jemimy had 
married Reubin Plunkitt, of Rutland. 
Reubin was a smartish, good-lookin’ fel- 
low, and that went a good ways with 
Jemimy, for she was always kind 0’ lov- 
ing. But she was a good girl; and, 
now Marthy had come to see her, she 
determined sheshould have a good time. 
Reubin had got into Stark & Pilfer’s 
store, with a salary of three hundred 
and fifty ; but I guess they’d ha’ found 
it rubbin’ the skin nigh off, if there 
hadn’t been some “sweepin’s.” Sweep- 
in’s, they tell me, is quite a circumstance 
in New York. The sweepin’s of the 
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post-office is about three thousand a- 
year; and they do say that the sweep- 
in’s of the custom-house keeps eighty- 
- nine 2.40 hosses a-goin’ night and day. 
I don’t know jest what shape sweepin’s 
comes in, but we had a box of figs and 
bottled cider the first night ! 

Reubin was tellin’ us how Stark & 
Pilfer was sending round oranges, and 
sweetmeats, and old sherry, and sham- 
pain, here and there; and then he said 
how Old Pickles was goin’ to have a 
party, and had ordered every thing— 
Injy sweetmeats, and barrels of oranges, 
and shampain, and cureyesoe (a kind 
of corjul), and every thing. Then it 


popped into Jemimy’s head, and she 


cried out, 

“How should you like to go to old 
Pickles’s party, Marthy ?” 

As quick as flash Marthy answered, 

“Go? I guess so—quick enough!” 

Now Reubin didn’t like to have it 
seem that he couldn’t do any thing, or 
go anywhere, so he joined in: 

“Yes, by all means, let’s go. I know 
the cook well enough, and she'd be glad 
to do any thing I wanted her to. Let’s 
go.” 

I didn’t see jest what the cook had to 
do with it; but I had learnt when to 
foller and when to lead in this world, 
so I said nothing. It was decided that 
we would go. 

Well, the evening came, and as Reubin 
was blackin’ up his boots, I giv’ mine a 
shiny rub; and when I went into Mar- 
thy’s room (twa’n’t bigger than a car- 
tridge-box), she put on my neck a white 
han’kercher. 

“Lord, Marthy,” says I, “do you 
want ’em to s’pose I’m a Sudberry par- 
son?” 

“Now you jest keep still, Peter,” says 
she; “ I know.” 

I went into the settin’-room to wait, 
for Marthy hadn’t begun. Well, I wait- 
ed, and they didn’t come—nobody came 
—and I waited till I got sleepy. Then 
I called: 

“ Marthy !” 

“You jest keep still,” she said; “Tl 
come when I’m reddy.” 

Thinks I to myself, “It'll all be over 
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before we get there;” but I sot down 
to wait. It was eight o’clock at night 

if twas a minit ; and I begun to wish I 

could go to bed. Well, I sot there by 

the fire, and jest dropped off. Some- 
thing woke me, and there was two 
wimmin in the room, strangers to me. 

I rose up, and bowed, for I was kind of 

dreamy, and thought mebby I was in 

heaven, But they laughed out, and 
then I see it was my wife and Reubin’s 

wife. . 

But “ Lord-a-massy!” says I; “ you 
ain’t going that way, Marthy ?” She was 
stark naked, all over her neck and arms. 

“ Now, Peter,” says she, “don’t you 
go to being a fool!” : 

I shut my mouth right up. When 
Marthy spoke that way, I knew ’twa’n’t 
no use. I must say I wondered where 
she got that frock; and it wa’n’t till 
after we got home that I found out she 
and Betsy Foot had shaped it out of 
one of the Lady’s Books. It was an 
awful sight. In a minit I see that her 
face and arms was streaked all over with 
white flour, and I got out my pocket 
han’kercher to rub it off, when Marthy 
pushed me away in a kind of huff— 

“Do let me be, Peter! I never see a 
man act so ridic’l’us in all my life!” 

Says I, “Marthy,” says I, “’twon’t 
wash.” (That was a way I had of say- 
in’ things wasn’t A. 1—first chop—you 
know.) Says I, “ Marthy, ’twon’t wash.” 

Marthy was good natur’d enough 
when she had on her best clothes, and 
afore folks ; so she only said, 

“Now, Mr. Blossom, it’ll wash well 
enough for me; and you haven't got to 
wash it.” 

. “Why,” says Jemimy, not knowin’ 
jest what I meant, “why, Mr. Blossom, 
that blue’ll stand—real ultry-moreen.” 

But that wasn’t what I meant. I was 
thinkin’ of the flour on her arms and 
bosom. 

Says I, “ Jemimy, we sha’n’t haf’ to 
stay long, for it’s past nine, if it’s a 
minit.” 

She and Marthy looked at one anoth- 
er, as if they thought they knew more’n 
Idid. Perhaps they did. 

The wimmin put most of their clothes 









over their heads, and we tracked 
through the dirty streets till we got to 
the house. It was jest one blaze of 
light from top to bottom. There was 
carpits on the front steps, but we 
went in to the lower door, and in the 
kitchin we found Reubin’s friend, the 
cook. She had on ribbins, but nothing 
so fine as my wife and Jemimy. You 
ought to ha’ seen the three wimmin 
kurchy to one another! Lord! Id 
a’most thought they was goin’ to set 
down on the floor. But they rose up 
after settlin’ down, as proud as the 
Queen of Sheby. - Reubin took the 
orders for groceries from the cook, and 
so he was quite pleasant with her. Says 
he, 

“You're lookin’ first rate, Miss Mac 
Bride. I hope that last corjul set you 
up ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Plunkitt, it went right to 
the spot; but, somehow, it didn’t last 
long—eh ?” : i 

Reubin spoke right up: “ Oh, I'll see 
to that.” 

I didn’t see how he could see to it, 
after she’d drunk it all up; but that’s 
what he said. I’ve a notion that corjul 
was one of the sweepin’s. But I know 
when to shet my mouth, and when to 


" open it. 


Marthy and Jemimy kept some little 
shawls on their naked shoulders. I was 
glad on’t, for it reely seemed to me 
more decent. If they was goin’ to wear 
the shawls, I didn’t see what they had 
their frocks all cut off for, that way. 
But bless you, I hadn’t lived forty-odd 
year not to know that wimmin wasn’t 
reasonin’ creeturs. I never said a word, 
but I was glad they’d covered them- 
selves up at the top. 

I heard the band vf music goin’ on 
up-stairs, and I wondered why the cook 
didn’t take us up; but she didn’t. 
Reubin asked : 

“It’s going to be a first-class bust, I 
s’pose ?” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Miss Mac Bride. 
“ All our fust families—the Jones’s and 
the Brown’s—is comin’, and the Seedy’s 
and Wildy’s, and all that set. Divil a 
bit of vulgarity ‘Il you see, anyway.” 
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“But why don’t we go up?” I ask- 
ed; “we may as well see ’em before 
they begin to go home, eh?” 

' They all laughed at that. 

“@oin’!” said Miss Mac Bride, 
“goin?! They won’t ha’f of ’em git 
here ’fore ‘leven, and the supper won’t 
be till one; and then they’ll dance the 
German and the whirly dances till two 
or three. Goin’! Divil a bit of goin’ 
will they be afther ’fore morning brakes 
over the say. An’ divil a wink of sleep 
111 git this blessed night of Saint Pat- 
rick!” 

“ Why,” says I, “ why don’t they put 
it off to the next day? That’s the sense 
on’t.” 

Then they laughed again, but I didn’t 
see what the’ was to laugh at, and I 
don’t now. If I wanted to dance and 
work hard, I’d do it in the daytime, and 
not steal it from my nateralrest. That'll 
wash, that will. 

“ When do they sleep ?” says I. 

“Oh,” says Miss Mac Bride, “the 
missus and the young ladies they never 
gits up till twelve or one; and they 
dawdles ’round, and never dresses their- 
selves ’till most dinner-time.” 

“ Lord-a-massy !” says I, “do they 
go ’round without clothes on?” 

“No, no; but they doesn’t put on 
their trimmin’s, and their waterfalls, 
and their paddin’s, and their hoopskirts, 
and their earrings, and their furbelows, 
till it’s about time for the gentlemen to 
come in to dinner. Not never, unless 
they’re going to receptions, or the like 
of that.” 

“ But,” says I—you see, I wanted to 
draw her out, so says I—“ but who 
does the work ?” 

“Oh, Lordy! ladies doesn’t do no 
work, ladies doesn’t. What should they 
work for?” (Says Ito Marthy, softly, 
“They wouldn’t wash, up to Sudberry ; 
they wouldn’t.” But Marthy didn’t say a 
word; she was list’nin’.)—‘“* What should 
they work for? We does the work— 
the chambermaids and me; and the 
master, he makes the money to pay for 
it. What should they work for, eh?” 

I didn’t know what to say ; but some- 


’ how I thought it must be kind o’ pleas- 
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ant to have something to do eyery day. 
Why, now, in winter, I like to take care 
of my cows, I do, and get fences mended 
up; and Marthy, she’s fond of makin’ 
- butter, and cookin’ up some nice little 
things for breakfast—rice-cakes, or waf- 
fles, or something like that. But daw- 
dlin’ ’round all day long—laws ! 

“No,” says the cook, “they has as 
much as they’re fit for to git their 
clothes on and off, and their hair done 
up, and patchin’ and potterin’ ’round to 
keep theirselves good-lookin’. You 
see, it’s awful hard on ’em to be up 
nights so, and eatin’ every thing cold 
and hot, and pattys and sallids, and 
every kind of nonsense such as they 
think they must eat to partys. Oh, its 
dreadful hard on wimmin; and we has 
the doctor here two or three times a 
week right along. Bedad, it’s all very 
well for me; but if I was the master, 
I'd give ’em a taste of my mind—that’s 
what I’d do. And Id button up my 
puss in my pocket.” 

I was rather curious, so I asked, 
“ What does old Pickles do about him- 
self?” 

“Oh, he stays round, and gits his 
breakfast when he can. I try to see 
that the poor little man has something 
warm in the morning; but, bedad, 
mighty little breakfast he’ll git from 
me the morrow, for I'll stay in bed me- 
self, an’ that’s the thruth of it.” 

If it hadn’t been for the cook’s talk- 
in’, I should have gone fast to sleep, for 
it was ten o’clock now if it was a 
minit; and I see Marthy and Jemimy 
was beginning to fidget; and then Je 
mimy whispered to Reubin, and he 
said, 

“Well, Miss Mac Bride, we may as 
well go up.” 

And then we did. We got in through 
the entry, and if you'll believe it, there 
it was full of bushes, and all along the 
stairs they stood, and some of ’em had 
flowers on ’em, though it was dead 
winter. I never see such asight. But 
we got into a sort of little back room, 
and the door was open so that we could 
see in. 

Laws, such a curious sight! In the 
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middle of one of the rooms was three 
wimmin—an old one and two young 
ones—and they was full as naked as my 
wife; but you see, what was took off 
the top of their frocks was put on to 
the bottom; and it was jest as much as 
they could do to keep from trippin’ up. 
The old one—that was Pickles’s wife— 
she was kind o’ haggard, but she was 
streaked all over with flour, like Mar- 
thy, and her cheeks, I thought, was too 
red for a good old creetur like that. 
Then she had dimonds or something 
sparklin’ in her ears; and her hair was 
tousled about so that it looked more 
like a mare’s nest than any thing. The 
young ones was pretty much like the 
old one, though one of ’em was hag- 
gard, and the other rather fat, and 
pimply in the face; but she had cover- 
ed ’em up pretty well with flour, so that 
she looked tolerable. 

Well, these three wimmin stood there 
in the middle of the room, and when I 
once set my eyes on ’em, I couldn’t take 
’em off. There they stood, for about 
two hours steady, receivin’. It was a 
curious piece of work. A kind of young 
minister or parson, in black clothes and 
white cravat, would bring in two wim- 
min on his arms; he’d make a kind o’ 
low bow, and let his arms swing out 
stiff in front, and his two wimmin 
would kurchy down jest about to touch 
the floor, and then old Pickles’s wim- 
min would kurchy down jest about to 
the floor ; then they'd all rise up proud, 
like the Queen of Sheby; then all three 
of Pickles’s wimmin would say, 

“ How-de-do? So glad!” 

And the other three would all say, 

“ How-de-do? So sweet! ”—all jest 
alike every time. 

Doing this, they’d get tangled-up 
with their clothes, and then they’d all 
of ’em take hold behind and pull ’em 
out, and untangle ’em, and get ready 
for the next little minister and his wim- 
min. 

Now Pickles’s wimmin did that a 
hundred times if they did it once. I 
never see any thing so supple; and I 
say, if the truth was known, they had 
Injy-rubber springs on their j’ints, or 
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they couldn’t have kurchy’d down so, 
and up again. They did it every time 
jest the same, and they said every time, 
all three of ’em, ' 

“ How-de-do? So glad!” 

Old Pickles wasn’t anywhere about, 
not asI see. Now, if it was his party, 
I didn’t understand it why he wasn’t 
there. But maybe he was gettin’ ’em 
into the front door. 

By this time the rooms was swarmin’, 
and there was a whole band of music 
playin’ away as if they was crazy. I 
couldn’t hear much of any thing; but 
Miss Mac Bride would p’int her finger, 
and say, 

“There! that’s Miss Brown.” 

“That’s Miss Peters—that old one 
with the ringlets, grinnin’ so.” 

“There comes old Parker’s daughter 
—that fat one, with the dimonds on 
her bosom — she’s a ketch!—worth a 
million!” 

Bless you! J’d rather had forty of 
Marthy than one like her. No catch for 
me—no, no! 

“There! there comes Miss Raymond ; 
and they say she’s the lovin’est woman 
in the upper classes.” 

What did she mean by that? I 
meant to ask her when we got home. I 
said to her now, 

“Ts that han’some young fellow with 
her, her husband ?” 

She laughed at that, and didn’t say 
much, 

“T guess she sees enough of him to 
home. He never goes ’round with her— 
he! he! he!” 

I couldn’t see any thing to laugh at 
in that. 

The rooms was swarmin’ with wim- 
min, and a whole bevy of ’em was as 
pretty creeturs as ever I see—young and 
lithe and pretty. Dear me, I begun to 
think old Pickles’s party was a sight to 
see. To be sure, they was all streaked 
with flour, like Marthy, and they was 
all naked along their bosoms and backs 
and arms; but somehow I was gettin’ 
used to that. At first I trembled, for it 
seemed as though their frocks would 
jest drop off; and then, said I to my- 
self, “ What on earth will they do?” 


But they was smart, them girls was— 
I could see that. They knew what they 
was about, every one of ’em. They 
wasn’t afraid, not a bit. 

The band now stopped a little while, 
and then you never heard any thing 
like it; every man and woman in the 
room was hollerin’ at one another as 
loud as they could ; and if I was to bet, 
I'd bet they couldn’t one of ’em hear a 
word any body said. But they kept at 
it, talkin’ as though they was paid by 
the job, and meant to get through soon 
and get their money. It beat all natur’. 
I’ve heard turkeys and chickens go on 
so when they was frightened ; but no- 
body seemed to be frightened here,— 
not a mite. They jest kept at it, nip- 
an’-tuck, until the band begun to play 
another tune, and then, quicker’n light- 
nin’, every one of the little ministers 
slipped his arm softly round one of the 
pretty girls, and, squeezin’ her up pretty 
tight, went whirling her round the room 
so fast that I got dizzy. 

“Laws!” says I to Marthy, “they 
can’t do that more’n once.” 

“Don’t be ridic’l’us, Peter!” says 
she. - 
Now, if you’ll believe me—I don’t ask 
you to—when one of these ministers 
had whirled his girl ’round this wild 
way five minutes or so, he’d just fling 
her one side, and another minister 
would grab hold of her and go whirlin’ 
her ‘round the same way. It was about 
the queerest thing I ever did see. They 
didn’t mind where they went; they jest 
bumped the girls up against every body, 
and nobody seemed to mind; and they 
twisted the long frocks ’round one 
another’s legs. I thought every minit 
they’d fall down flat; but they didn’t. 
You never see any thing like it; it beat 
any thing Lever see at thecircus, Those 
tumblin’ clowns wasn’t a circumstance 
to these ministers and their girls, They 
kept this up steady two hours and 
more, and nobody died of it, not as I 
could hear of. It beat all natur’, for 
these girls was, on the whole, weak- 
lookin’—didn’t begin to be as strong as 
Marthy. I was completely puzzled, and 
was wenderin’ what they did it for; for 
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Miss Mac Bride said ladies didn’t do 
no work, and I never see harder work 
than that. 

My mind’s kind of active, and then I 
remembered readin’ in the Penny Maga- 
zine about some Dervishes, who went 
whirlin’ ’round this way when they felt 
uncommon pious. ‘“ That’s it,” says I 
to myself, “that’s it; these ministers 
have got their girls in, and are teachin’ 
’em—practisin’. It’s a kind of worship.” 

“Laws!” says I to Marthy, “that 
beats all the sacraments I ever see. 
That wouldn’t wash among our church 
members.” 

% Beautiful!” she answered. It had 
affected her head too. 

The band stopped now. for s few 
minits, but they all went to hollerin’ at 
one another again, jest as before, and 
all the wimmin whipped out their fans, 


and went to fannin’ themselves ;—I . 


thought myself they must be hot, for 
the gas was hot, and they was crowded 
in putty close, and such steamy work 
would make any body hot. 

Now Marthy wanted to see all she 
could; it was nateral. Well, she had 
gradually edged along through the 
door into the room, and was standin’ 
there, and Miss Pickles, the old man’s 
wife, come ’round bowin’ and smilin’, 
so that you could see her back teeth 
easy. She see Marthy, and come right 
up as though she hadn’t seen her afore. 
“ How-de-do? §So glad!” she said, as 
sweet as surrup, and put out her fin- 
gers. Marthy kurchy’d down as supple 
as any of ’em; for if any woman could 
do a thing, Marthy could; and then I 
see that, somehow, she’d got on a pair 
of white gloves, too. She kurchy’d 
down so that she most touched, and 
Miss Pickles she kurchy’d down, too, 
and then she said, so softly, 

“ What name did you say?” 

“ Miss Blossom,” says Marthy, “ from 
Vermont.” 


“Oh!” said Miss Pickles. “ Sorry I 


didn’t see you before. A stranger, eh ? 
Take my arm; let me introduce you 
*round.” In sailed Marthy, as bold as 
any of em. I didn’t wonder Miss Pickles 
wanted to show Marthy ’round, for I'll 
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say this, she was han’somer than any of 
’em; and with her naked bosom, and 
the flour on her, she looked enough like 
the rest to be a “ member.” 

But I was frightened. Says I to my- 
self, “ She'll get in, but she’ll never get 
out whole—never.” But Marthy went 
in like the Queen of Sheby, and I could 
see her kurchyin’ to them, and they 
kurchyin’ to her; and then I see her 
hangin’ on the arm of one of the young 
ministers, and walkin’ up and down, 
and he hollerin’ into her ear. 

“ Bless us!” says I, “if he goes to con- 
vertin’ her, what’ll Parson Ruskin say ? 
We shall have an awful time of it up to 
Sudberry, gettin’ her cured.” 

But Marthy she took to it as a duck 
does to water. She learnt quick, for she 
was a real woman. So in a few minits 
I got easy. Then the band played a 
lively tune, and the services begun 
again. The young ministers and the 
wimmin went to whirlin’ ’round, as 
though they hadn’t done a stroke of 
work that night at all; they was as 
lively as the music. I couldn’t have 
believed it, but they did. 

Now come a kind of thunder-clap. I 
wasn’t watchin’, but suddenly, right 
before my eyes, come Marthy in her 
minister’s arms, a whirlin’ ’round like 
the rest, and bumping up against any 
body who was in the way. “ Lord-a- 
massy!” said I, out loud, “she'll go 
down ; she can’t do it—never! ” 

“Yes she can,” says Jemimy; “ don’t 
you see she does? All a woman wants 
isachance. She can do any thing she's- 
a-mind-to |” 

There was no denying it—she did it. 
She did it as if she was brought up to 
it, and had served her time. 

“ She'll be dizzy !” says I. 

“No she won't,” said Jemimy, “if 
she don’t want to.” 

“She'll catch on somebody and go 
down,” says I. “Take care!” out 
loud. 

“Hush!” said Jemimy ; “let her be. 
She'll do it well enough if you don’t 
fluster her.” 

She did do it, and I begun to feel 
kind o’ proud of Marthy. Not that I 
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thought this whirlin’ much of a thing 
to do; but it is kind of pleasant to 
know that your, wife’s as good as any 
body’s wife. I knew Marthy was; but 
that she could cut right in among these 
tippy-bob-royals of New Yorkers, and 
beat ’em, kind of sot her up. 

“ But,” says I, “Jemimy ”—it kind 
o’ come over me—“ it’s ridic’’us—quite 
ridic’l’us ! ” 

“JT know that as well as any body; 
but, cousin Peter, ‘when you’re among 
the Turks, do as the Turkeys do ’—eh ? 
You’ve heard that ?” ; 

From our door we could only see into 
the back room, and all at once we heard 
a little scream, and a sort of fuss. 

“There!” says I, “some of ’em’s 
down! I told youso!” 

Right away Marthy come running in- 
to our door—holding on to her clothes 
very curious. 

“Oh!” said she, panting, “oh, Pve 
tore my clothes all off my back. Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

“ There’s ten dollars gone!” says I. 

“‘ Now, Peter,” says she, “I wouldn’t 
have come with you if I thought you 
was goin’ to talk that way. “I wouldn’t 
have stirred a step.” 

I couldn’t see what she said that for ; 
for I hadn’t asked her to come with me, 
and J didn’t want to come. J’d rather 
gone to bed, any minit. But Marthy 
was smart, she was; she didn’t give me 
a chance to speak back. No. Says 
she, 

“O Jemimy, it’s splendid! You never 
see any thing go better than that waltz- 
ing. Oh, its splendid! Such a man! 
He’s just as soft and pleasant as a stu- 
dent. Make’s me think of the time 
when Parson Robi’son’s son use’ to 
come home from Collidge. Oh, Jemi- 
my ! ” 

And she and Jemimy were pinning 
and fixing up the torn dress; and I 
couldn’t have believed they’d have got 
it in order as well as they did. All this 
time Marthy was goin’ on about the 
young minister, and the waltzing, and 
I really begun to think her head was 
turned. : 

“ Hadn’t we better go?” says I. 
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“Go!” said Marthy. “ Pho-o-o-0-0!” 

Back she went into the room, say- 
in’ nothin’ more to me. Then the 
band played a sort of marching tune, 
and I heard them all beginnin’ to march 
along. 

“ What's that ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, that’s the supper,” said Reubin, 
“ They’re goin’ at the vittles now.” 

“ Want to see ’em ?” asked the cook. 

“ Certain,” says I. I thought Id see 
how they did that. 

She took us ’round to a pantry where 
we could see into the dining-room, over 
the heads of the company. The table 
was really splendid. I never see such 
things—flowers in the middle, and a 
kind of pyramid things; and candy 
fixed up in queer ways, and fruits and 
birds and jellys, and great platters of 
meat covered over with jelly, and ice- 
cream, and sweetmeats in dishes, and 
oysters in turreens, and fried oysters, 
and broiled oysters, and sandwiches, and 
nuts, and raisins, and great dishes full 
of little colored papers. I couldn’t be- 
gin to tell you all the sorts of things 
they had there—enough for a good little 
army. . 

Well, they opened the doors to let 
them in, and in they rushed. You'd 
have thought they come a-purpose. I 
never see such hungry wimmin—never. 
The young ministers took off their 
white gloves, and went at the eatables 
right and left. They struggled ’round 
the table, and almost fit, to get the best 
things for their girls, Every one of ’em 
had plates of oysters, and bird, and 
candy, and jelly, and meat, and sand- 
wich, and ice-cream, and fried oysters, 
and nuts, and sweetmeats, and cake. Such 
teeth I never see ; and supper went out of 
sight quicker than you could tell of it. 
Then shampain and corjul was poured 
out, and handed over the heads to get 
into the wimmin’s mouths, and a good 
deal of’t was spilt onto their frocks. 
But they didn’t seem to mind that, so 
they got their share. Then they had 
coffee all round twice. I saw Marthy 


amongst ’em, doin’ like the rest. I 
tried to catch her eye, to wink to her 
not to eat much that time o’ night. But 
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laws! you couldn’t catch her eye 
more’n you could catch the eye of a 
hawk after a rabbit. She was eatin’ at a 
mark, and meant to win. 

Thinks I, “ My lady, that won’t wash.” 
Then the men went at what was left, 
and they hurried the waiters to bring 
more and more and more, And in half 
an hour there was pretty nigh a famine. 
Says I to the cook, 

“There won’t be much left for old 
Pickles’s breakfast.” 

“Law!” says she, “ there won’t be a 
spoonful left but the rubbidge.” 

Says I, “I guess these people board 
themselves, and don’t like to make a 
fire more’n once a day—eh ?” 

She kind o’ laughed. But while the 
men was eating up what was left, and 
drinking whatever shampain and corjul 
there was, some of the older wimmin 
kept hangin’ round, and then went to 
puttin’ oranges and pieces of cake into 
their pockets; and they all seemed to 
want to get han’fuls of the colored pa- 
pers out of the dishes. I thought they 
was gettin’ ready—preparin’—so as not 
to cook the next day. Says I to the 
cook, ‘‘ What are those colored papers, 
they hanker to get so?” 

“Them? Them’s mottose.” 

“Mottose? What's mottose ?” 

“They has candy and po’try inside, 
which ladies like.” 

“They’re vally’ble, I s’pose,” said I, 
“for medicine, after you’ve eat too 
much—eh ?” 

“No, no,” said she; “ but a mixtur’ 
of candy and po’try is consolin’ when 
you begin to get old; that’s the reason. 
They always has large quantities to 
partys, because they’se always a good 
many old creeturs that want sweetnin’.” 

I see there was no chance for our get- 
tin’ any thing to eat; and so, as I 
heard the music goin’, I proposed we 
should go and get Marthy, and go 
home, if we’d seen the whole oft. 

“Oh,” said Reubin, “ they'll be danc- 
ing the German now, and that’s stupid 
to all but them that’s doing it; so we'll 
get Marthy, and go.” 

But, bless you! Marthy was in the 


middle of it, makin’ mistakes and danc- 
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in’ away—she didn’t mind, and nobody 
seemed to care; so we had to stand 
round and wait. ; 

Old Miss Pickles, and most of the old 
ladies, I see, was overcome. The sup- 
per and all was too much for ’em; so 
they was dropped off dozin’ in their 
chairs, and the fat ones looked fatter, 
and the haggard ones looked haggarder 
than ever. But the young ones was 
flirtin’, and havin’ a good time; but 
Lord, how tired they were! and their 
curls and clothes now looked slinky 
enough. 

We'd got into the entry now, and was 
standin’ lookin’ into the door, and I 
heard one of the old gentlemen say to 
another old gentleman, 

“It’s pretty stupid here for us. Sup- 
pose we go over to the hotel and get a 
cigar, and sit down and be comfortable 
—eh?” } 

The other old gentleman, whom I’d 
seen wanderin’ ’round rather solum all 
the evenin’, bowed rather stiff, and 
said, 

“J should be most happy to oblige 
you, sir; but you see, as l’m the master 
of the house, it wouldn’t be just the 
thing.” 

“Oh, Lord,” says the other one, “I 
beg your pardon, I’m sure. But I 
thought you was like me, enjoying your- 
self, I see you’ve got to pay the bills— 
eh?” 

They both laughed a little, and the 
first old gentleman stuck his fingers into 
the side of Mr. Pickles, who I thought 
didn’t seem to think it such a very good 
joke as he did. 

Jemimy—that’s Miss Plunkitt—snick- 
ered a little when she heard that; and 
old Pickles turned round on us mighty 
fierce. Said he, 

“Go down-stairs, every one of you, 
and don’t you show yourselves here 
again.” 

For my part I wasn’t sorry to go. 
But, Lord-a-mercy ! when we got down 
it was nigh on to three o’clock. I begun 
to be anxious to go, for, if I was going 
to bed at all, I wanted. to begin. But 
Marthy didn’t come. Says I to Reubin, 

“That supper wertt quick, didn’t it?” 
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“ Quicker’n lightning,” said he. 

“Ts it because they’re so pious they 
eat so much?” I asked, for I was curi- 
ous about things. 

“Law, no!” said the cook; “not a 
bit o’ that. No, they’ve got nothing 
else to do. Idle folks always kill them- 
selves eatin’.” 

“Well,” said I, “for my part I'd 
rather hoe corn all day than go whirlin’ 
*round that way all night.” 

“Oh, you’re from the rooral dis- 
tricts!” said Reubin; and I think he 
thought he had said something fine. I 
didn’t answer him; but, my mind being 
actin’, I asked, 

“That supper, now, that’ll cost old 
Pickles nigh on to a hundred dollars— 
eh ? ” 

“A hundred dollars? A thousand, 
the least cent |” 

“Bless me!” said I. ThenI thought it 
over, how I could buy twenty nice cows 
for a thousand dollars, and I was half 
a mind to propose to old Pickles to go 
into partnership with me. But what 
was the use? He had spent his money, 
and hadn’t got nothin’ for it, as I see, 
A thousand dollars! That would take 
the produce of nigh twenty cows the 
whole year—more’n I could make clear 
with Marthy to help! Dear me, where 
could he get the money? I couldn’t 
make it out; butI settled down onto 
“ sweepin’s.” 

“ Yes,” said I to myself, “it’s sweep- 
in’s does it. Old Pickles is in some 
store, or common council, or railroad, 
or court, where the sweepin’s is vally’- 
ble. There’s no other way of account- 
in’ for it. No man would be such a 
fool as to spend his own money that 
hed earnt this ridic’?us way. I begun 
to see that, in a town like York, 
“ sweepin’s” was @ vally’ble thing; and 
I begun to see why so many young fel- 
lows wanted to get into stores and 
places in York—it’s the sweepin’s. In 
the midst of my reflexions, Marthy eome 
in. 

“Oh, dear,” said she, “I’m about 
dead—my j’inta is jest stiff, dancin’.” 
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“ Why, Marthy—” I begun. 

“Now, Peter,” said she, “ don’t you 
begin. [ve had a splendid time— 
splendid! Oh, cook, couldn’t you give 
me something to keep me up?” 

The cook gave her some strong coffee, 
and then Marthy revived. Jemimy ask- 
ed her what I wanted to ask, too,— 

“How in the world did you get in 
with old Miss Pickles that way ?” 

“ Why, she asked me about my fam- 
ily ; and when I told her Senator Foot 
was my relation, says she, ‘ Dear, dear! 
delightful!’ And then she took me 
*round, and told every body how I was 
Senator Foot’s niece—one of the fust 
families; and every body said, ‘ Delight- 
ful!’ ‘So glad!’ ‘Reely charming!’ 
And then a nice young man wanted me 
to dance, and I did. Oh, I’ve had a 
splendid time! But it seems to meI 
shall drop, I’m so tired.” 

We got her home to Reubin’s house 
as soon as we could, and to bed. But 
not a wink did I get that night. She 
jest rolled and tumbled round, and 
woke up twice with nightmare, scream- 
in’ out that somebody “ mustn’t pull 
her ’round so; that she’s married fair, 
and he’d no right to,” and all that. I 
always supposed that she was dreamin’ 
about the young minister. 

The next day I had to buy her a dose 
of Lee’s pills, and to rub her head four 
times with “ Davis’s Pain-Killer ;” and 
she wasn’t much for aweek. And that’s 
what Marthy got from old Pickles’s 
party. 

I ventur’d, once or twice, in my softly 
way, to hint—jest to hint—how parties 
like old Pickles’s wouldn’t wash; but 
Marthy spoke up quicker’n a flash : 

“Sho! ’twa’n’t that made me sick. 
No; I tasted the butter on the sandwich 
I eat, and that was the whole of it. I 
never could abide bad butter.” 

I saw that moral reflexions wouldn’t 
do no good, and so I said no more. 
But I took a Bible-oath that J’d never 
go to another of ’em, and I never did. 

But I think Marthy has had a hanker- 
in’ that way ever since, ; 
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MERCURY. 


Gop said to man, whom he had made 
in his own image: “Let him have 
dominion over all the earth!” and 
man, from the day of creation to our 
own, has labored hard to make himself 
master of the world. For, like all other 

_ gifts from on high, that power also has 
to be earned in the sweat of his face, 
and the ground that was cursed for 
Adam’s sake yields no longer willing 
obedience to its sinful master. Never- 
theless, there is no man so poor but he 
can control all that he sees, no race so 
brutal but it makes all Nature serve 
and work for its benefit. Even on the 
confines of the habitable world, where 
the blessed light of day shines but for 
a short time, and ice and snow sit a 
barrier to all life and enjoyment, even 
there man still succeeds in ruling the 
elements, and employing the scanty 
supplies that the earth can yet furnish. 
The low-creeping moss and tiny sweet 
berries preserve his health, while the 
grossest food gives him support and 
warmth; the monster of the seas gives 
him bones for his arrowtips and timber 
for his fragile boat; the sea-lion fur- 
nishes oil for his lamp, and the very 
ocean supplies him with a house which 
he rears by the aid of huge masses of 
ice. 

Among all the vassals, however, the 
goodly crowd of metals are his most 
useful servants, his best friends. Buried 
deep down in the bosom of the earth, 
hiding themselves in darkest corners 
and remotest chambers, they seemed to 
have fled from his all-absorbing rule. 
As if anxious to avoid the slavery that 
awaited them in his service, they had 
run into tiny veins, split into thin leaves, 
scattered into minute grains, to escape 
his attention: here they covered their 
bright splendor with unsightly clay ; 
there they mixed with worthless earths, 
and often they allowed the merry waters 
of mountain-streams to roll over them 
and make them invisible. All in vain! 


For man seized upon the last of the 
fugitives, whose bright faces he caught 
here and there on the surface; he fol- 
lowed them on lonely paths through 
the mountains; he pursued them with 
spade and pickaxe into the very bowels 
of the earth; he sank shafts and filled 
them with monstrous machines, that 
forced them to come forth from their 
hidden recesses, and seized them wher- 
ever his knowledge revealed to him 
their retreat. Then he carried them 
triumphantly up to the surface of the 
earth, beat and stamped, ground and 
crushed them, threw them into furious 
fire, until they yielded to his stern will, 
and assumed the form which it pleased 
him to give them; he chilled them, and 
hardened them, and at last took them 
into his service, forcing them to do his 
bidding, and to aid him in becoming 
truly the master of all the earth. For 
man had dominion given him over the 
inert materials as well as over the living 
creatures of the earth. Hence the true 
poetry of mechanics, attractive in all its 
marvellous doings, and more charming 
in its daily results than the wildest 
dreams of creative fancy. Let those 


“who will, see nothing but masses of 


clanking iron and huge incessant fires, 
nothing but tall chimneys and clouds 
of black smoke; to the imaginative, 
even smoke and the vapor we call 
steam becomes an embodied genie, who 
raises man to the clouds and at whose 
feet the earth opens at command; and 
those who yield themselves to the spell 
are led through subterranean ways to 
the secret chambers of the treasures of 
Nature. Or, led by the same obedient 
slave, they find themselves in gardens 
more enchanting than any Aladdin ever 
saw—gardens of vast extent and varied 
beauty, covered with transparent crys- 
tal, containing all beauteous things that 
Nature produces or the immortal mind 
of man creates, with the flowers of all 
zones and the fruits of every land, with 
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living marvels all around, and fountains 
throwing out liquid gems, with a night 
as dazzling as the days are brilliant. 
And this is the romance of reality. 

For man has dominion over all the 
earth for some good purpose; he is the 
steward only, and, far from indulging 
in wanton destruction, he makes his 
vassals his faithful servants, his attach- 
ed friends. Even the humblest of Na- 
ture’s children becomes useful, when he 
names it, and by his heaven-born in- 
stinct assigns it its duty. The air has 
to fill his bellows, and the fire to work 
like a slave by night and by day; the 
water must fertilize his gardens, and 
the stones afford him dry paths; the 
falcon hunts for him, the fir-tree carries 
him across the ocean, the very worm 
serves him as bait, and the lowly herb 
restores him to health. 

But of all his servants, the metals, 
those kings of the old alchemists, 
which were so nealy related to the 
great heavenly bodies that they bore 
their names, have ever been his most 
useful vassals, his best friends, As he 
learnt to know them and to employ 
them, they changed his whole manner 
of life, and he counts his own history 
from:the age of bronze and of iron. He 
subjected them, one by one, to the 
manifold evolutions of the great work- 
shop in his brain, and gave to each a 
life of its own. 

Thus he saw at a glance the stubborn 
strength and the enduring power of 
iron, and called it up from its dark 
hiding-places to become his workman, 
to subject the whole world to him by 
its strength, and to embellish it by its 
numberless uses. He summoned it to 
check and control the beasts of the 
earth, and iron changed into a supple, 
cunningly-woven chain to fetter the 
wild bull; it became a bit and a spur 
to master the proud, prancing horse, a 
sharp-pointed staff to strike even the 
huge elephant with terror, a solid cage 
to hold the lion, the king of the beasts, 
and a slender hook to catch the fish in 
his subtle element. Man ordered it to 
conquer the earth itself, and as plough 
it drew cruel furrow in its bosom to 


bear abundant fruit for his support ; it 
became an axe to fell the loftiest trees, 
a saw to divide the gigantic trunks; 
and then it assumed a thousand varied 
forms to build him his house, to hold 
it together against wind and weather, 
and to protect it with lock and latch. 
The very Proteus of the metals, it took 
a new shape, and conquered even the 
hard rock, smoothed it and shaped it 
into beauteous forms, or piled it up 
higher and higher in majestic temples . 
and lofty cathedrals; or it took the tall- 
est of pines on high mountain-chains and 
bound them with clamp and clasp to 
form a vessel, and held it as anchor to 
the bottom of the mighty deep. Soon 
there was no work done in kitchen or 
parlor, in workshop or laboratory, in 
which iron did not show itself an ever- 
ready, ever-handy assistant, yielding 
with willing obedience to man’s will, 
and obediently assuming every shape 
he desired. 

Man rejoiced in the skilful laborer, 
and devised new and harder tasks; he 
lent the whole power of his mind to 
make new inventions, which iron had 
to help him in carrying out, and, ever 
hand ‘in hand, the master and the serv- 
ant went onward on their path of im- 
provement. The more docile the metal 
showed itself, the more rapidly man’s 
progress made itself felt on the earth ; 
and with the labor he performed by the 
aid of iron, his own spiritual power 
increased by degrees. Whatever had 
appeared impossible before, iron had to 
achieve. Long had the great streams 
of the earth impeded the commerce of 
men; for they defied the structures of 


.fragile wood, and of massive stone, 


when high floods gave them unusual 
power, or huge drifting blocks of ice 
made playthings of pier and bridge. 
At last, here also iron came to the aid 
of man, and once more obeying his 
ingenious command, it stretched out 
into long rods and slender beams, 
chained them one to the other, and lo 
and behold! the gossamer chain-bridge 
hung high and safe above the furious 
waters, and man could defy now, on his 
part, the power of the conquered ele- 
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ment, And when he had thus overcome 
the last obstacle that impeded his free 
control of space, he became impatient 
_of the swiftness of the horse even, and, 
bending his mind to devise some more 
rapid mode of overcoming space, he 
invented a new service for his trusty 
servant. Iron was tortured and twisted 
anew, until it assumed the form of co- 
lossal wheels, huge levers, caldron, and 
pipes—and the engine was ready to bring 
with its own amazing uses the power 
of steam into the service of man. The 
new servant became the most powerful 
and the most delicate of instruments ; 
here moving machinery of gigantic pro- 
portions, and there printing the tiniest 
characters on silk and on cotton. It 
carried man with amazing rapidity from 
land to land, from continent to conti- 
nent; and as the cunning web of the 
spider holds the strongest of her ene- 
mies helpless in its meshes, so the iron 
net of railroads and steamers held the 
very earth captive at the will of man. 

Even greater things, however, he 
demanded of the faithful metal, which 
he had discovered possessed a marvel- 
lous gift appearing in many ways not 
inferior even to the instinct of living 
creatures. You must show me the way, 
he told the willing servant, across the 
pathless ocean! and iron changed into 
a small needle, and as compass and sex- 
tant it became his unfailing guide over 
the broad ocean and around the whole 
globe. But when man rose against man, 
and fierce war raged through the land, 
even then he bethought himself of tis 
faithful friend, and iron came to Lb 3 
aid, now as a sharp sword and now as 
agunoracannon. Thus, in peace and 
in war, on land and at sea, the useful 
metal is by his side, ready to do his 
bidding, to assume any shape, and to 
serve him in small matters and in great- 
est. In like manner man has taken 
them all, from the precious gold to the 
worthless lead, and made them his ser- 
vants. But there is one among them, 
more highly gifted than all the others, 
of fairest form, of strangest shape, and 
of rarest usefulness. 

This is the metal which takes its 


name from the winged messenger of the 
gods, and is known among us as mer- 
cury, though its bright face and won- 
drous quickness make it perhaps more 
generally familiar as quicksilver. These 
features were so striking and so exclu- 
sively peculiar to the ever-changing 
metal, that already the ancients bestow- 
ed upon it like admiring names. To 
the Greeks it was liquid silver; to the 
Romans, with a poetry rare among the 
stern, matter-of-fact people even, living 
silver; the latter name, however, seems 
in classic writers to have been confined 
to the pure mercury found in its bril- 
liant beauty, whilst the former was re- 
served for the metal when artificially 
produced. For the ancients were already 
fully acquainted with the “ Changeful 
Damsel” among the stern metals, as an 
old alchemist quaintly called it on 
account of its slippery, coquettish na- 
ture, now alluring by its lovely beauty, 
now deriding by its swift escape. 
Among its many forms, which it as- 
sumes, is one called cinnabar, of a re- 
splendent red, which was well known 
more than four hundred years before 
Christ, and found abundantly in Spain, 
where, by one of those strange combina- 
tions produced by the universal rule of 
the Roman, Athenian philosophers act- 
ed as officials in imperial mines. That 
able but disorderly writer, Vitruvius, 
confounds this cinnabar—on account 
of its red color, in all probability—with 
the more familiar minium, an entirely 
different product, used to mark certain 
passages in manuscripts and almanacs, 
and thus become the ancestor of our 
miniature. He states, however, correct- 
ly the picturesque manner in which it 
presented itself to the eye of the aston- 
ished miner; for he says, “ When they 
dig minium, and iron tools wound the 
rock, big drops of living silver flow 
from the place.” Pliny, in his more 
prosy manner, simply states that there— 
in the mines of Spain—there is “ a rock 
which continually sweats mercury, and 
which the Greeks call cinnabar;” so 
that there can be no doubt as to the 
identity of this curious metal in Roman 
mines and our quicksilver. The ques- 
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tion has, however, been raised more 
than once, because of its being so fre- 
quently mistaken for minium, and even 
called by that name, Pliny himself 
designates it thus wrongly in his inter- 
esting description of the locality, from 
which, in his day, the most valuable 
cinnabar was sent to the capital. 
“Rome,” he says, “ obtains its minium 
almost exclusively from Spain. The 
most famous comes from the region of 
Sisapo in Boetica. The mines belong to 
the Roman republic, and no other prop- 
erty is so jealously guarded as this. 
The cinnabar is not allowed to be pre- 
pared on the spot; but it is stamped as 
brute ore and sent to Rome, about ten 
thousand pounds a-year. In Rome it is 
washed and prepared, and a special law 
fixes the maximum price, at which it 
may be sold by the merchants.” Now 
Pliny’s Boetica is the Andalusia of our 
day, with a part of Granada; and in 
this same district are still the famous 
mines of Almaden, the one great sup- 
port of the Spanish crown, without 
which Spain would have long since 
been utterly bankrupt. 

The subject was one of no slight im- 
portance to the Romans, for cinnabar 
was used largely for the purpose of 
painting. Its bright red adorned the 
statues of the gods as they were carried 
in solemn procession through the wards 
of the capital; and even the great gen- 
erals, who entered the city in all the 
pomp and circumstance of a full tri- 
umph, did not disdain its use. Sir 
Humphrey Davy recognized its use even 
in some paintings of disentombed Pom- 
peii, and probably it served still higher 
purposes in the mysteries of unholy 
worship. Mercury, as such, was also 
well known already as useful for pur- 
poses of gilding, although the mod- 
ern art of using it in the shape of an 
amalgam was not familiar to the an- 
cients. They contented themselves with 
putting the mercury in a layer on ves- 
sels and ornaments of silver and copper, 
and then pressing thick plates of gold 
upon it, cementing the whole together. 
Whilst our gilding, therefore, wears 
off even by mere daily use, and when 
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not exposed to the baneful effects of 
wind and weather, we are told by the 
great art-critic, Winkelmann, that an- 
tique gildings look now as fresh and as 
beautiful as if they had just come from 
the hands of the gilder. Hence they 
had also learned already to burn their 
magnificent dresses, embroidered heavi- 
ly with pure gold, and, by the aid of 
quicksilver, to rescue the gold from the 
ashes. 

How far it was used, even then, for 
medicinal purposes, we can hardly de- 
cide; for while some authors mention 
it as an element in certain salves which 
were oddly enough employed at festive 
meals, Pliny represents it correctly as a 
poison, and objects to its use in medi- 
cine, even for external application, as 
fraught with too much danger. The 
confusion in the mind of these authors, 
when they come to speak of the mys- 
terious metal, is often amusing: Pliny 
thinks it so poisonous that no vessel 
can hold it, aware as he was, probably, 
that it cannot be kept in metal vessels, 
because it would at once form an amal- 
gam with the metal; while, on the 
other ‘hand, Dioscorides states that it 
was generally stored up in glass vessels, 
but that he has seen it also in boxes of 
lead, tin, and silver, which is simply 
impossible, Its fluidity, however, seems 
to have puzzled the ancients sorely ; 
and the amazement of Vitruvius is 
comic in the extreme, when he describes 
how a stone, weighing a hundred 
pounds, put on a vessel filled with liv- 
ing silver, floated on it, without making 
an impression on the surface! This, 
also, is of course erroneous, for the 
stone does make an indentation, more 
or less deep according to its specific 
gravity, as mercury is only about thir- 
teen times heavier than water; but it 
is curious that the same experiment, 
which so astonished the learned Roman, 
is in our day repeated daily for the 
visitors of the mines of Idria, where 
huge stones are placed in the enormous 
iron kettles filled with newly-obtained 


‘mercury. It is strange that we find no 


trace in ancient writers of the prepara- 
tion of artificial cinnabar, highly valued 
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as this costly material was by the men 
of those days; but there is only one 
allusion found to what is called making 
mercury solid by the aid of sulphur, 

-and that occurs unfortunately in the 
pages of the false Democritus. 

This secret, like many others con- 
nected with our strange metal, was 
known only to the great race who kept 
all the valuable knowledge of the world 
in the days of universal war, and 
through the well-named Dark Ages— 
the Arabs, who also were well ac- 
quainted with the deadliest form that 
mercury ever assumes, the so-called cor- 

. Tosive sublimate, and described it asa 
violent and acrid poison. 

The alchemists, those noble searchers 
after truth, who paved with their errors 
and bitter disappointments the roads on 
which Modern Chemistry steps safely to 
the great goal of Truth, surrounded 
mercury with a poetic crown of glory. 
In their labors to wring from Nature 
the secret of the philosopher’s stone, 
and of changing all viler metals into 
noble gold ; in their efforts to realize the 
existence of an elixir of life ; in all their 
mad pursuits, which blend the sublime 
with the ridiculous as no other work 
of man has ever done, and contain, 
amid much that is absurd, numerous 
traits of touching self-denial and unsur- 
passed perseverance—in all of these, 
mercury was the one great master 
among metals, without whose aid noth- 
ing could be obtained. How these 
poor, ignorant, but earnest and devot- 
_ ed workers worshipped the mysterious 
metal, and tried, by all the means 
known to their budding science, to 
force it into their service! Its change- 
ableness was their despair. Not in vain 
had they named it mercury, when they 
expressed the sympathetic relation 
which they fancied to exist between the 
seven known metals and the seven plan- 
ets: whilst gold remained to them the 
image of the bright sun, and silver the 
representative of the pale moon, quick- 
silver bore the likeness of the messenger 
of the gods with his winged foot and 
mobile mind. So they fasted and pray- 
ed, and chastised themselves into a 
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proper frame of mind, to become mas- 
ters of the volatile servant; and then, 
with exalted hopes and a glarice to the 
Master of all things, they heated and 
cooled, digested and distilled, analyzed 
and amalgamated the unlucky metal, in 
order to find the animated mercury, as 
they called the future substance, which 
was to make the philosopher’s stone, 
and the more mystic philosopher’s 
mercury, from which they expected still 
greater but unknown wonders. They 
believed even in predestination as re- 
quired for the happy issue of their 
work. Alas! they were predestined 
only to work out all the errors of hu- 
man knowledge, and to clear the way 
for their successors in ages long to 
come. ‘Their success was limited to 
chasing the metal from one shape to 
the other; now changing from living 
silver into the red lion, then into cin- 
nabar, the dragon’s blood, and back to 
the milk of the black cow. Even Geber, 
the acknowledged master of many a 
science, became, as the unfortunate au- 
thor of the first book on chemistry ever 
written, a byword among men. Dr. 
Johnson tells us how, on account of his 
uncouth language in this work, his 
name has been transmuted into Gibber- 
ish for the use of indignant English 
tongues. To him mercury was the dear- 
est among the rare and aristocratic sub- 
stances with which he loved to deal, 
and, with sulphur and arsenic, one of 
his three elemental chemicals, of which 
all metals on earth were made. He 
dwelt with intense pleasure upon the 
fact that even gold, the sovereign of 
them all, with its superior weight, its 
passing beauty, and its triumph over 
fire, was dissolved by mercury, and 
swallowed up by its bright globules as 
easily as sugar in water. 

The alchemists failed in their end, 
but they have taught us much about 
quicksilver. For we would err sadly, if 
we were to look upon them as lost in 
error altogether. If Wisdom in their 
days wore the fool’s cap, there were wise 
things said and done even in her wild- 
est vagaries; her secretary, as he has 
been called, Common Sense, made notes 
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of the good, and all was put down in a 
kind of short-hand, strange and odd to 
our ear, but ixtelligible to the initiated. 
The vocabulary was made awful and 
hideous on purpose, to keep off the 
profane; but fair Science came out at 
last unscathed, for Truth cannot be 
destroyed nor concealed; and thus it 
appeared, that philosophy, like the 
toad, ugly and venomous at first sight, 
bore “ a precious jewel in its head.” It 
was not for such triumphs, it is true, 
that the great Dominican, Thomas 
Aquinas, was enrolled among the saints 
of the Church ; but it is a fair question 
among men of science, whether this 
canonized alchemist achieved any 
greater triumph on earth than his dis- 
covery of the word amalgam, and its 
meaning. Now we all know that mer- 
cury bears such marvellously strong 
affinity to certain metals like tin, lead, 
and silver; that it opens them up, so 


to say, and forms with them a homo-. 


geneous liquid or paste; but Aquinas 
was the first to ascertain and state this 
fact in a manner which made it useful 
to science, and to call the compound, 
that resulted from the mixture, by the 
name which it still bears. 

Quicksilver is not a common metal, 
but found only in a few portions of our 
globe, and then in various forms. Here, 
it surprises the miner by suddenly leap- 
ing forth in bright, silvery globules, 
and running fast to hide in dark cor- 
ners, now scattering into almost invisi- 
ble atoms, now running together and 
forming large, lustrous balls. Then, it 
appears as cinnabar in fibrous or ill- 
shapen masses, sometimes crystallized 
and sometimes hid under a dark, un- 
seemly covering, but occasionally shin- 
ing forth in brilliant red, with the 
splendor of the diamond. Then again 
it conceals itself carefully under the 
form of some other metal, as native 
amalgam, or, in rare cases, is found as 
ready-made medicine in the form of 
calomel. 

China and Japan produce some quick- 
silver, for they send to the markets of 
the world the best cinnabar, which 
there appears; but to this day little is 
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known about these mines and some 
others in Thibet. The so-called virgin 
cinnabar, which is mainly imported 
from Asia, is made from the rare speci- 
mens of native cinnabar found there 
and ground fine; it is by far the most 
superb in color, and the most highly 
prized by artists and manufacturers ; 
the larger portion is probably made 
artificially in China as in Europe, and 
for that purpose large quantities of 
mercury are actually carried back to 
the Celestial Empire. 

Mercury is found in the Venetian 
Alps, where new mines have quite 
recently been opened with a promise 
of great gain; in Bavaria and Bohemia, 
and a few other localities, which have, 
however, been abandoned of late on 
account of their small yield, with the 
exception of here and there a small 
mine. There is a curious theory about 
this decline. of formerly productive 
mines entertained by older authors. 
They state that mobile quicksilver can- 
not rest, even when rockbound, but 
ceaselessly works its way upward, and 
from great depths penetrates, by the 
process of sublimation, into the veins 
and crevices of overlying formations. 
This theory is supported by the fact, 
that in almost all the formerly rich 
mines, mercury was actually found close 
to the surface, often immediately under 
the turf; whilst no ore has of late been 
discovered at a lower depth. 

On the whole, there are only four 
important points on our globe where 
mercury is mined to advantage: in 
Peru, in Austria, in Spain, and in Cali- 
fornia. Of these, the smallest produc- 
tion is that of Huancavelica, in Peru, 
where cinnabar appears impregnated in 
layers of sandstone and limestone. It is 
curious how the vanity of man here, as 
in Spain, first led to the discovery of 
the precious metal. For as the great 
Triumphator Camillus painted himself 
red with minium, so the Indians of 
Peru used to adorn themselves on fes- 
tive occasions with the same color, 
obtained from the same metal. The 
first regular mining dates only back as 
far as the year 1566, when the Spanish 
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Government caused the province to be 
examined, and mercury was found in 
numerous places. When Peru became 
independent, the mine of Huancavelica 
~ became, of course, national property, 
and was farmed out by the Government. 
It is the highest mine on earth, being 
fifteen hundred feet above the Peak of 
Teneriffe ; but it produced a rich har- 
vest, until the madness of an official 
nearly destroyed it forever. The de- 
velopment of the silver mines of the 
republic, and the wasteful manner of 
using mercury in them, had led to an 
increased demand for the metal. This 
induced an unlucky superintendent, 
goaded on by his superiors, and anxious 
to distinguish himself, perhaps also to 
add to his riches, to order the massive 
pillars of valuable ore to be pulled 
down, which had been left standing in 
order to support the enormous weight 
of the upper surface. The haste to be 
rich had its unvarying effect: the rock 
came down, the mines were destroyed, 
and owner and agent alike were severe- 
ly punished for their insane cupidity. 
Far away in the heart of Europe and 
the centre of the Julian Alps, there lies 
a valley of wondrous beauty; huge 
walls of bare rock rise to vast height 
all around, and shut off the secluded 
plain below from the rest of the world. 
The upper parts of the mountains are 
again crowned with grand old pine- 
forests; below the rocks, spreads a 
beautiful carpet of green meadows and 
magnificent woods, while here and there 
tall masses of rock jut out into the val- 
ley, looking defiantly down upon the 
peaceful scene below, and crowned with 
chapel and church. A poor peasant— 
so goes the legend—once came here to 
select some timber for the woodenware 
he was making, and placed a few tubs 
into a well to be seasoned over night. 
What was his surprise, when he poured 
the water off next morning, to find at 
the bottom a glittering mass of silvery 
metal! Soon skilful miners and cun- 
ning goldsmiths came from Italy, and 
the place became known; but only to 
be made the scene of strife and blood- 
shed. Now the Venetians would fall 
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with an armed force upon the German 
miners, and now the great Maximilian 
would send troops to drive out and 
destroy the covetous invaders. For 
centuries the mines have produced most 
abundantly, but of late they have be- 
come less profitable, and the Austrian 
Government, always wanting money, is 
anxious to sell them. The ore is here 
roasted in extensive works, and the 
smoke, which contains the volatile 
metal, is carried into. enormous iron 
retorts. The cast-iron pipes are forty 
feet long and three feet wide, suspended 
in the air, and resting only upon a few 
slight supports. As the constant smoke 
keeps them too warm for condensation, 
a little aqueduct, following above, 
trickles continually cooling showers 
upon them; once a-year only the fires 
are allowed to go out, to clean and 
repair the whole apparatus. The soot 
in the cylinders, a loose, black, fatty 
substance, contains the mercury in 
countless tiny globules, some of which 
run out in beautiful silvery whiteness ; 
others have to be whipped from their 
unsightly retreat; the soot is beaten 
with small brooms, and soon the silver 
snakes are seen to glide out of the dark 
mass, as if anxious to escape in all 
directions, Then the glittering mass is 
gathered in sheepskins, tanned with 
alum, or in cast-iron bottles of enor- 
mous size, to be sent all over the world. 

Sad, however, is the penalty which 
the vicious metal exacts from those 
who thus force it to the light of day. 
Quicksilver evaporates at a temperature 
lower than that which we maintain in 
our houses, and its vapors are poison- 
ous. Hence all miners pay with their 
health ; they become feeble and nery- 
ous, their whole system becomes de- 
ranged, perpetual trembling seizes their 
limbs, and they die at an early age. 
When mercury escapes by chance, it 
murders like an assassin in the dark, 
Thus it happened in a vessel, which in 
1820 came to the Spanish coast with 
some mercury in its hold. By an acci- 
dent the quicksilver ran out of a few 
rotten bags, and found its way into the 
hold; soon every piece of metal in the 
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ship was covered with a mercurial coat- 
ing, and every man on board was sali- 
vated violently, and sick unto death. 
The same tragedy occurred in Idria on 
a larger scale. In the year 1803 foul 
air set the mines on fire, and the mer- 
curial vapors developed on that occa- 
sion poisoned thirteen hundred work- 
men, the larger part of whom never 
recovered. The water, by which the 
fire had been quenched, was pumped 
into the river Idria, and was still so 
laden with deadly fumes, that all the 
fish were killed, except the eels, who, 
being proverbially used to being roast- 
ed alive, defied even the poisonous 
metal. 

On a similar occasion, in Spain, a 
pious Franciscan monk seized a cruci- 
fix, and, bidding the frightened work- 
men to follow him into the burning 
mine, went in to put out the fire: 
neither he nor any of his devoted men 
were ever seen again. This occurred in 
the famous mines of Almaden, which 
lie amid the Black Mountains of La 
Mancha, so dear to all lovers of Cer- 
vantes as the scene of the inimitable 
exploits of Don Quixote. It has its 
name—the mine—from its first masters, 
the Arabs, who, in the course of time, 
fell heirs to the Roman State property, 
and worked it with brilliant success. 
One of their Caliphs had in his gardens 
at Cordova a gigantic shell of porphyry, 
filled with glittering quicksilver, which 
was evermore flowing out and in. It 
stood in a pavilion, the sides of which 
were lined with ebony and ivory of 
such exquisite polish, that, when the 
rays of the sun fell upon them, their 
splendor dazzled and blinded the eye. 
But when great guests were to be shown 
the marvels of the palace, an Arabic 
manuscript says, the Caliph ordered all 
the doors around to be opened; the 
full sunlight then shone upon the ever- 
flowing mass of silver, and the reflection 
fell on the eye of the beholder like liy- 
ing flashes of lightning, and the pavil- 
ion seemed to toss like a vessel on the 
stormy waves, 

The indolent Spaniards have rarely 
attempted to work their magnificent 


mines themselves, but farmed them out 
to bankers and companies, mostly of 
foreign race. Among these was the 
great house of Fugger, those grandest 
of merchant-princes in the small town of 
Augsburg, one of whom could haughtily 
warm the Emperor Charles V. by a fire 
made of his own obligations and evi- 
dences of debt to the great banker! 
They held the mines for more than a 
hundred years, and brought large num- 
bers of German workmen there, whose 
industry and skill soon raised the pro- 
duction immensely. In 1835 they were 
pawned, in like manner, to the Roths- 
childs; but at present they are worked 
with great energy and by means of the 
best scientific aid, at the expense of the 
Government, which derives by far the 
largest portion of its income from this 
locality. The town itself, with its clean, 
straight streets, and tidy, well-kept 
houses, presents a very different aspect 
from the other miserable villages of La 
Mancha, and the surrounding country, 
though sterile and stern like that of 
most mining districts, is not devoid of 
beautiful mountain scenery and extend- 
ed views. Even the entrance to the 
mines differs altogether from that of 
similar works elsewhere. From the 
level valley a long tunnel-like shaft 
leads to the very heart of the mine; it 
is built of massive hewn rock, wide 
enough for carts with two horses 
abreast, and has granite sidewalks; at 
the end you come to steps and stairs, 
which lead to the lower parts, where 
you find yourself immediately beneath 
the town of Almaden. The working 
was formerly done by criminals con- 
demned to hard labor for life. From 
their prison, which still stands there, a 
relic of former barbarism, they were 
led in the morning by a subterranean 
passage to the mines, and back again 
at night. Thus they literally never saw 
the light of day; after a few years their 
health failed, the poisonous vapors 
nestled in their system, and they died, 
hailing the King of Terrors as a wel- 
come friend. This cruelty drove them 
at last to despair: in the beginning of 
the last century they set the wood- 
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work, which then lined the mines 
throughout, on fire, and thus made 
them inaccessible for years. Now, none 
but skilled laborers are employed, who 
work only six hours a-day, and are well 
paid. Yet they also soon succumb, for 
the air is so deadly that no animals 
live down there, not even spiders; and 
the rats, who alone were able to resist 
the vapors, have disappeared since the 
last fire. 

The scene below is beautiful. Where 
the work is going on, vast masses of 
ciniabar, dark-red and sparkling with 
unearthly splendor, hang on the walls ; 
here and there crystals of marvellous 
beauty shine from between the dark 
rocks, and in many places cavities and 
crevices are filled with the pure metal ; 
so that, under the miner’s tool, as the 
rock breaks asunder, silvery drops as 
large as a pigeon’s egg suddenly roll 
forth, and, leaping on the ground, fall 
into a shower of resplendent beauty. 
The ore is subsequently distilled by 
means of enormous fires, for which 
prodigal Nature furnishes bountifully 
the material; for all the mountains 
around, for miles and miles, are covered 
with acistus, an evergreen shrub, which, 
at the proper season, covers the country 
with a carpet of white, and whose resi- 
nous branches burn with a heat equal 
to that of the best coal. 

The richest of all regions, however, is 
the youngest—California. Here, where 
Nature seems to have scattered with 
unlimited liberality her greatest treas- 
ures broadcast over the land, vast stores 
of mercury are found, the most import- 
ant, if not the most valuable of the 
mineral products of this wonderful 
country. To the four mines, which 
already produced more quicksilver than 
all other countries together, there have 
quite recently been added two new 
ones, in Chapman Valley and Pope 
Valley, which give promise of a vast 
increase of the wealth of California, 
and have completely changed the com- 
merce of the world. Formerly, mercury 
was exported from Europe; now, 
America is not only independent, but 
actually sends it back to the Old 
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World, and enables men there, as well 
as in Peru, to work even the poorest of 
silver ores, Thus silver, which had re- 
mained behind gold, since the great dis- 
coveries in California, Australia, and 
Asiatic Russia, can now be obtained 
again in larger quantities, and, thanks 
to the new supplies from the Pacific, the 
balance is likely to be restored. 

If we ask, finally, what use man makes 
of the wonderful metal, so beautiful in 
appearance, so deadly jin its effects, and 
so highly valued for its services, we find 
it nowhere employed for itself, like the 
more precious metals, but an invaluable 
aid to man in various ways. Its very 
dangers are converted into healing pow- 
ers, and, as calomel, it is used with sur- 
passing effect, either directly, mixed as 
in bitter irony with tender roseleaves, 
or in numerous combinations with other 
substances. As corrosive sublimate, it 
enters into countless salves of more 
doubtful usefulness; and as mercury ~ 
itself, it is infused into anatomical pre- 
parations, to preserve them for purposes 
of study. No chemical laboratory can, 
of course, dispense with its valuable 
services, were it only in the form of a 
bath, to catch gases. The manufacturer 
employs it largely for dyeing and similar 
purposes, and the man of science learns 
to value it as a friend above all others 
in the thermometer and barometer. He 
wanted to measure that imponderable 
and yet universally present substance, 
heat; and quicksilver willingly helped 
him, because of its exquisite suscepti- 
bility, and the readiness of expansion 
which it alone could show, as the only 
fluid-metal on earth. Man wanted to 
weigh the very air he breathes, and 
quicksilver again offered to do it, as no 
other fluid is so heavy, and a column 
of twenty-eight inches of mercury suf- 
fices to show what water could have 
done only in a tube of thirty-two feet. 
By the aid of these instruments, man 
can now measure the warmth of his 
room as well as that of whole zones; 
he can adapt the temperature of his 
bath to his wants, and of vast buildings 
to purposes of brewing and distilling. 
The mercury aids him in measuring the 
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height of mountains, and warns him of 
approaching storms; it counsels him in 
his work in the fields, and on his voy- 
ages over the oceans; it aids the en- 
gineer in his levelling, and the philoso- 
pher in his subtlest researches. 

In other cases it is mixed with sul- 
phur to make artificial cinnabar, and 
immense quantities of mercury are an- 
nually consumed for this purpose. It 
is ground to extreme fineness, and then 
comes into the market as vermilion, 
which is highly valued in the arts asa 
pigment for the purity and permanency 
of its tint. But by far the largest pro- 
portion of all the mercury found on our 
globe is sent by man in search of the 
precious metals, which force cannot 
bring forth from their hidden recesses, 
and which now, with the aid of the 
alluring powers of quicksilver, are 
tempted to the light by its gentle per- 
suasive power. For it possesses a truly 
wondrous power to compel gold and 
silver to leave their natural form, and 
to combine with itself; and hence the 
poorest ores, which by no process of 
beating: and heating can be made to 
surrender the treasures they hold, are 
covered with mercury, and behold, the 
insidious friend winds its way into 
every chink and crevice, and licks up 
the precious metal wherever it can be 
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found. Then the whole mass is exposed 
to a fierce heat, the volatile mercury is 
forced to surrender its prey; it rises in 
vapor and smoke, and leaves the glit- 
tering gold and silver in almost perfect 
purity behind. The same process of 
amalgamation leads to gilding, for here 
also a mixture of gold and mercury is 
put on silver, copper, or brass, and the 
metal is then heated; the mercury again 
escapes, and the gold remains firmly 
fastened to the inferior metal, which is 
said to be “ fire-gilt.” The process is 
obnoxious on account of the injurious 
vapors which it devolves, and largely 
superseded by the galvanic method, 
which is safer and cheaper; but the 
gilding wears off sooner. Not less beau- 
tiful is the method by which mercury 
serves to make mirrors. Tinfoil is 
spread on a hot slate-plate, the quick- 
silver poured on it, and then the plate 
of glass pressed carefully under the sur- 
face of the mercury, so as to avoid the 
particles of dust which always settle 
there. The glass is then heavily weight- 
ed, the quicksilver runs off in glittering 
rills, and the mirror is perfect. But 
here also the danger has driven man’s 
ingenuity to rid himself of the beautiful 
vassal, with the fair face and the fatal 
poison behind it, and nowadays mir- 
rors are simply silvered. 





A MORNING AMONG AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY AN ENGLISH CONTRIBUTOR. 


So common to advanced age is the 
desire to revisit places familiar in youth, 
that it seemed to me, on returning to 
England after an absence of very many 
years, the most natural thing in the 
world to make an early pilgrimage to 
the site of my old school at Greenwich, 
I say the site, because the old school 
itself has totally disappeared, swept 
away by what it is the fashion to call 
the “march of public improvement,” 
which often means, in reality, the im- 
provement of private estates. In place 


of the large and antique red-brick man- 
sion, with its gloomy court-yard, whose 
high walls none but the boldest of boy- 
ish adventurers could surmount on the 
sly, I found a straight road leading to a 
row of inexpressive houses, neat and 
useful without doubt, but houses that 
suggest nothing save uniform medioc- 
rity in the future, while crushing out 
all sentiment of the past. And yet, per- 
haps this change in the main frontage 
was not entirely distasteful; for, after 
all, it must be confessed that, there was 
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something prison-like in its aspect, and 
in its olden-time associations. It was 
not, then, so much the disappearance 
of school-room and dormitory that dis- 
~ turbed me, in my search after souvenirs; 
what I chiefly missed was the play- 
ground. Bricks and mortar, in the form 
of a trim crescent, were a poor substitute 
for the Campus Martius of boyhood, with 
its centre devoted to cricket, its one 
flagged corner to fives, and its other 
corners sometimes to an improvised 
fight ere the real battle of life had 
begun. Where were the walnut-tree 
bench, and the sycamore bench, and the 
square arbor, and the round arbor, and 
the few roods of land grass-grown and 
dignified by title among us as “the 
field?” Well, well, it’s an old story, 
and has been often told; I shall not 
dwell upon it. Let me add only, that I 
strolled away to the adjoining Park, 
endeavoring to see the justice of that 
law of “ progress” under which familiar 
landmarks are removed—but failing, I 
must own, in the endeavor. Nor did 
the Park itself seem to wear the look of 
old days. Essentially the same in out- 
line and feature, in its broken ground 
and fine vistas of foliage, I thought I 
saw more grayelled walks and iron 
benches than of yore, fewer of Nelson’s 
veterans strolling about or lolling be- 
neath the shade. The solitary old tree- 
stump on the crown of One-Tree Hill— 
whence its name—was supplanted by 
three flourishing young successors. The 
very deer had become as tame as calves. 

On the whole, my excursion was a 
failure; and I was on the point of re- 
turning to town in disgust, when I re- 
membered that a school-fellow was liv- 
ing hard by, with whom I had formerly 
been intimate. At least, thought I, 
Time, that pulls down so many things, 
cannot have banished me in toto from 
his memory. If Iam lucky enough to 
find him at home, we can have a good 
gossip over the past. I did find him, 
and was heartily welcomed, and we had 
our gossip. But, as I have already 
hinted, to set down reminiscences of this 
sort in print is only going over an ex- 
ceedingly well-beaten track, to which 
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past-masters in the art of writing can 
alone pretend to give fresh interest. It 
is not, therefore, with the intention of 
picturing this revival of the long-ago 
that I have taken up my pen. It is 
what I saw, not what I heard or felt, 
during this and subsequent visits, that 
may be worth communicating to the 
public. Indeed, so little does a personal 
tone accord with, or grow necessarily 
out of, the subject, that I propose for 
the most part to abandon ft. If I 
chance to resume it occasionally, it will 
but be lest my descriptions become mo- 
notonous, or dry as an annotated cata- 
logue. Accordingly, I plunge at once 
into my theme. 

Eastward of the upper part of Green- 
wich Park lies a comparatively secluded 
nook, that has so far escaped, in a mea- 
sure—not what is usually termed the 
destructive hand of Time, but—those 
constructive tendencies that are at work 
in all directions around London. Who 
knows not that many a once pleasant 
site, Within a few miles of the metrop- 
olis, is now swallowed up by terraces 
of stuccoed houses, or has its rural 
character burlesqued by a series of semi- 
detached and pretentious villas? But 
Vanbrugh Fields have been more for- 
tunate. Their bit of pasture-land has 
been respected. Two or three cows 
may still be seen grazing thereon; and 
the passer-by may even notice a couple 
of haystacks beside the keeper’s lodge. 
Indeed, when the fine old oaks and 
other trees thereabouts are in full leaf, 
the modern builder’s encroachments are 
well-nigh invisible—at least from that 
one of Sir John Vanbrugh’s houses, 
whereat I beg the reader’s company. 

With Sir John—he was knighted by 
George I—as a dramatist we have no 
concern, though in that capacity the 
world probably knows him best. But 
he was also an architect, Comptroller 
of the Board of Works under several 
governments, and one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed-in 1695 for converting 
Greenwich Palace into a Hospital for 
veteran and disabled seamen who had 
served in the royal navy. His profes- 
sional career extended over the reigns, 
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or portions of the reigns, of Charles IL, 
James IL, William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, and George I. Castle Howard, 
the Yorkshire seat of the Carlisles, and 
Blenheim, erected by the nation for the 
Duke of Marlborough, were designed by 
him, and remain as monuments of ,his 
ability. When, therefore, Mr. Vanbrugh 
selected for his own residence the quiet 
and convenient locality named after him, 
it was not surprising that he should 
dabble @ little in his trade, and build 
more houses than one. In fact, he built 
five, all of which are standing to this 
day, and by their old-fashioned air en- 
hance the local distinctiveness. Two 
of them, moreover, may well have ap- 
peared quaint, even when they were 
new. During the period of his archi- 
tectural education in France, young 
Vanbrugh was one day detected in the 
act of making drawings of a fortifica- 
tion. A political purpose was attributed 
to his sketches, The offence was seri- 
ous; and he was incarcerated in the 
Bastile. How long he was detained 
there a prisoner, I am not aware; but 
he took an odd mode of commemorating 
this episode in his early life. The large 
mansion that he subsequently planned 
and put up for himself, at the north- 
western corner of the land that he had 
bought or leased, and to which refer- 
ence is now made, was modelled exter- 
nally with turrets and towers, more or 
less in imitation of the famous Parisian 
donjon. He called it, however, Van- 
brugh Castle—a name by which it is 
now designated, in paint, at the en- 
trance. Probably the title suggested by 
the style and form would have been offen- 
sive to ears polite in the architect’s own 
day ; but I remember that at school we 
invariably spoke of it as the Bastile. 
The other house, out of the five, that 
may perchance have seemed fantastic a 
century and a half ago, is the one with 
which we have to do. And in this case 
also there was 4 special, though more 
natural, reason for varying from the 
common manner. It was to be occupied 
by Mr. Vanbrugh’s mother, who, being 
lame or infirm, could not conveniently 
mount a staircase. It was therefore 
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laid out entirely in a ground-floor; but 
it was built with wings of somewhat 
higher elevation than the main body, 
and machicotated, with chimneys of 
rounded form, and with a small bell- 
tower over the central entrance; so that, 
on the whole, the effect is not unpictur- 
esque. In a local guide-book, publish- 
ed more than thirty years since, I find 
this abode of Vanbrugh’s mother al- 


 Juded to as “The Mince-Pie House.” 


The piecemeal aspect of the exterior 
without doubt gave rise to the nick- 
name; but if this allusion to the crust 
were then far-fetched, it would perhaps 
be more appropriate now in connection 
with the mince-pie’s contents. There 
is rich food within—varied, seasoned, 
spiced, and yet withal pleasant of di- 
gestion. It has not hitherto been served 
up to the omnivorous public: I avail 
myself of an opportunity to set a select- 
ed portion before the reader. 

And when I come to speak of my 
quondam chum and actual friend, Mr. 
John Old, as the living occupant of this 
dwelling, and the possessor of a col- 
lection of autographs not surpassed in 
value ‘and interest by any private col- 
lection in the kingdom, I veil his real 
name under a very thin disguise. The 
connoisseur in these things will easily 
penetrate it. For others, it matters not. 
Your genuine enthusiast does not court 
publicity. He is happy enough in the 
search, the acquisition, the arrangement 
—and in showing his treasures to those 
who understand and appreciate their 
worth. 

Symptoms of the dominant taste—the 
unappreciative term it a hobby—are 
apparent on entering the hall. No vase 
or statue solicits your regard; the eye 
lights at once upon a framed engraving, 
evidently at variance with the popular 
style of to-day. In form it is panoramic, 
being thirty inches or so in length, with 
a breadth not exceeding seven or eight. 
The subject, which would scarcely be 
recognized by the casual glance of any 
one only familiar with the neighborhood 
in its modern aspect, is described in let- 
ters within the body of the plate itself 
as GRE NWICH. This is a print by 
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Hollar, mentioned in his biography as 
one of his earliest works after his com- 
ing over to this country from Prague, in 
1636. It bears no date; but, in the left- 
hand corner—and in addition to half-a- 
dozen Latin and as many English verses, 
not worth transcribing—is the imprint : 
“London, Printed and Sould by Peter 
Stent at the Crowne in Gilt Spur Street 
betwixt new Gate and pie Corner.” 
The point of view is one of the upper 
slopes of the Park, midway between the 
modern cockney rendezvous of One-Tree 
Hill and the bluff whereon now stands 
the Observatory. Science, however, had 
not then a lodging an that spot. It was 
not until forty years later that Charles 
II. caused the actual bujlding to be 
erected, and Flamstead to be installed 
therein as the first Astronomer Royal. 
Hollar therefore represented in his fore- 
ground the old tower existing at the 
time, which was coeval with the Palace 
of Greenwich. It was built by Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, when Henry 
VI. granted him permission, in 14383, to 
enclose here a park of two hundred 
acres; and it was used by sundry suc- 
ceeding sovereigns, now for purposes of 
assignation, now of imprisonment. At 
foot of the descent appears the sole 
edifice then conspicuous and .emaining 
in pur time, to wit, “ The House of De- 
light,” whereof the Queen of James I. 
laid the foundation-stone. It was com- 
pleted by Inigo Jones, at the special in- 
stance of Queen Henrietta Maria, and is 
now the centre of the Royal Naval 
School, removed hither from Padding- 
ton at the commencement of the present 
century. Having occasion to consult the 
Topographical Dictionary of Lambarde, 


an esteemed authority in the days of © 


Queen Elizabeth, I found in Mr. Old’s 
library an edition of the work that once 
belonged to Thomas Gray, and is full 
of marginal notes in the poet’s singu- 
larly neat handwriting. Opposite to a 
brief account of Greenwich, he had 
written: “The old palace is totally 
gone, but the king has still a house 
there, built by Inigo Jones.” The men- 
tion of Lambarde further reminds me 
that I ought to have described Van- 
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brugh Fields as bordering, southwards, 
upon Blackheath, which, like Green- 
wich, has its own historical associations. 
Hereon encamped the invading Danes, 
in 1011. Hereon have been held divers 
royal meetings and military displays. 
Hereon assembled Wat Tyler’s insurgent 
followers in 1881, and Jack Cade’s in 
1449-50; while the record of still 
another unlawful gathering hereon is 
thus pithily set down by Lambarde: 
“Tt hath borne thre severall rebellious 
Assemblyes beside the Burden of the 
Danes Campe: ... The Thyrde was 
stirred by the Blacksmythe of Cornwall 
and the Lord Audley, in Tyme of Henry 
VII., wheare they and theirs receyved as 
they deserv’d, the Number discomfited 
and slayne, and the Capteins hanged.” 
Let us return to Hollar’s print. Its 
chief interest lies in the fact that, in the 
middle distance and beyond the House 
of Delight, you see in mass—though not 
made out in much detail—the old Pal- 
ace of Greenwich, then an extensive pile 
of buildings enlarged and altered at 
various dates, but now replaced by the 
eastern wing of the Hospital. Anti- 
quarians tell us that there are traces of 
a royal residence here, so early as. A. D. 
1800; and it is certain that the will of 
Henry IV. is dated here, January 22, 
1408. But without carefully following 
out the transfer of the palace and the 
manor—from the Crown to Duke Hum- 
phrey above named, then to the Crown 
again, then to the Commonwealth, then 
back to the Crown, and finally to Com- 
missioners for converting the royal 
abode into a national asylum—we may 
recall to remembrance how the locality 
is identified with noteworthy incidents 
and personages. Here was:held a royal 
joust, when Richard, Duke of York, 
espoused Anne Mowbray. Here Henry 
VIII. was born; and here he married 
two of his wives, Catherine of Arragon 
and Anne of Cleves. Edward VI. lived 
and died here. The birthplace of Eliza- 
beth, here was her court. James I. 
erected a new brick front to the palace, 
which Charles I. quitted when he went 
northward, at the opening of the civil 
war. Charles II. caused a portion of it 
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that had fallen into decay to be rebuilt, 
employing, as architect, Webb, the son- 
in-law of Inigo Jones, from whose pa- 
pers the designs were made. It was 
not until the reign of William and Mary 
that, by particular desire of the Queen, 
the palace ceased to bea royal residence 
and the old buildings disappeared, while 
in their place was commenced, under 
guidance of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
master-mind, the stately Royal Hospital 
for Seamen. Finally—for I am linger- 
ing too long over Hollar’s print—the 
windings of the Thames are traced as 
we see them now, though but few ves- 
sels are at anchor, or sailing between 
gardens and pastures and marshes. The 
river is innocent of to-day’s forests of 
masts, and the banks are not yet cum- 
bered with vast dock-yards and Cy- 
clopean engineering establishments. On 
the horizon, the metropolis is doubly, 
if faintly, indicated—by the long, lofty, 
and flattened roof of old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and by the word “ London” 
engraved in small type over it. The 
view that Hollar saw, taking his place 
there in the Park between One-Tree 
Hill and the site of the future Observa- 
tory, must have been beautiful in the 
extreme, and largely infused with the 
rural element. Moreover, he may have 
been able to distinguish clearly its lead- 
ing features and its graduated distances, 
Two or three hundred thousand chim- 
neys did not then vomit forth before him 
their soot and smoke. The atmosphere 
was not then lurid with proofs of 
growth in population, in enterprise, in 
wealth, in national greatness. 
Nor—though I did not make all these 
observations and mental memoranda 


while the servant was carrying in my’ 


card to Mr. Old—could I fail to notice, 
in passing through the room that led to 
the library, another indication of the 
ruling taste. On the walls hung several 


rare portraits, engraved, of personages 
famous in history, with original letters 
writ by their living hands, pendent in 
frames beneath them. But I must not 
pause over these, or we shall never reach 
the sanctum, and set to work upon the 
Autographs therein deposited. For the 
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same reason I shall say nothing at pres- 
ent upon the order in which these are 
arranged, whether chronological or ac- 
cording to class; and will only add, be- 
fore proceeding to cite a few specimens, 
that each letter or document is enclosed. 
within a folio sheet of mounting paper, 
to which it is secured at the edge, so 
that—while it cannot be removed with- 
out violence—both its sides are easily 
visible. This last point is essential, in- 
asmuch as authenticity is often estab- 
lished or confirmed by address, seal, 
superscription, or official post-mark. 
On the opposite inner page will be 
found an engraved.likeness of the indi- 
vidual whose autograph is seen; and 
these illustrations are so numerous, and 
of such exceeding merit, that they con- 
stitute in themselves a collection of 
remarkable interest. None common- 
place are accepted, the chief contribu- 
tors being such men as Houbraken, 
Delph, Edelinck, Hollar, Sharp, Vertue, 
Drevet, Faithorne, Loggan, Vanteuil, 
and Bartolozzi, whose works almost 
compel an acknowledgment that the art 
of engraving is now lost among us. 
When first our conversation turned 
upon this subject, “ What would you 
like to look at?” said Mr. Old, with a 
quiet air betokening consciousness ‘that 
all reasonable curiosity could be grati- 
fied. And, as we had just been talk- 
ing inter alia of Greenwich Hospital 
and its veteran pensioners, it was not 
unnatural that Nelson’s name occurred 
in reply. Thereupon was brought out 
the following letter from him, written 
when he was only a captain, and com- 
manding the Agamemnon in the Medi- 
terranean. It is addressed to his mater- 
nal uncle, Commissioner Suckling, Cus- 
tom House, London; and is post-marked 
“W” in acircle, the rest being blurred, 
save the figures “95.” It covers five 
sides of small-sized quarto paper. The 
hand is neat and distinct; and there is 
scarcely an erasure or correction, though 
it will be noticed that in the first para- 
graph the word “ were” is inadvertently 
spelled with an “h” in one line, and 
the word “than” accidentally omitted 
in another. The punctuation, on the 
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other hand, is extremely defective 
throughout—a frequent peculiarity in 
the correspondence of former genera- 
tions. 


Agamemnon St: Fiorenzo feby 7th 
1795 
My dear Sir 

This day Twelve Months saw the British Troops 
land at this place for the purpose of turning the 
French out of the Island and the more I see of its 
produce & convenient ports for our Flects the 
more I am satisfied of Lord Hood’s great Wisdom 
in getting possession of it, for had his Lordship not 
come forward with a bold plan all our trade & 
Political consequence would have been lost in Italy 
for after the evacuation of Toulon to what place 
where We to look for Shelter for our fleet & the 
numerous attendants of Victuallers Storeships & 
Transports. Genoa was inimical to us & by treaty 
only five Sail of the Line could enter their Ports at 
the same time—if we look at Tuscany She was little 
better forced to declare for us, and eter since wish- 
ing to get her Neutrality again, even the French 
Consul although not officially receiv’d has not left 
Leghorn. All our trade and of our allies to Italy 
must all pass close to Corsica, the Enemy would 
have had the Ports of this Island full of Row Gal- 
lies & from the great Calms near the land our Ships 
of War could not have protected the Trade, they 
can always be taken under your Eye, therefore 
from this acct: only, every Man of Common Sense 
must see the necessity of our possessing this Island. 
—The Spanish Ports & Neapolitan are so improper 
(& except Minorca which is now only a fishing 
town with a few Slips for Ship building every thing 
being destroy’d) & the distance from the Scene of 
War so distant, that they could not have been used 
even would the Dons have made us welcome which 
I much doubt. 

The loss to the French has been great indeed— 
all the ships built at Toulon have their sides, 
Beams; decks & Strait Timber from this Island, 
the Pine of this Island is of the finest texture I 
ever saw, and the Tar Pitch & hemp although I 
believe the former not equal to Norway yet was 
very much used in the Yard at Toulon—so much 
for the benefit of it to us during the War, and in 
Peace I see no reason but it may be as beneficial to 
England as any other part of the King’s dominions 
—every article of this Island was suppress’d, as it 
interfered with the produce of the So: of France. 
The Large woods of olives must produce great 
quantities of fine oil & the Wine is much preferable 
to the Wines of Italy—our Naval Yards will be 
supplied with excellent wood & I daresay the ex- 
pense of keeping the Island will be very trifling, & 
its importance to us very great—other powers will 
certainly envy us, & the Inhabitants will grow 
rich & I hope happy under our mild Government, 
the difference is already visible, before every Cor- 
sican carried his gun for every district was at en- 
mity with the other, many parts at War with the 
French & none friendly with them. No Single 
French Man could travel in this Island his death 
was certain—Now not one Man in fifty carries Arms 
—their Swords are really turn’d into Plough 
Shares, & We travel every where with only a Stick 
—this day I have walk’d over 300 acres of fine 
wheat which last year only served to feed a few 
Goats, & if these great altcrations are to be seen 
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in the least fertile part of the Island, what must be 
the change in the more fruitful—and when I reflect 
that I was the cause of i ia, after 
our Wise Generals gave it over from not knowing 
the force, fancying it 2000 Men, that it was I who 
landing joining the Corsicans with only my Ships 
party of Marines drove the French under the walls 
of Bastia, that it was I who knowing the fore2 in 
Bastia to be upwards of 4000 Men, as I have now 
only ventur’d to tell Lord Hood landed with only 
1200 Men & kept the Secret ’till within a Week 
past—what I must have felt during the whole Seige 
thay be easily conceiv’d. 

Yet I am scarcely mention’d. I freely forgive 
but cannot forget—this and much more ought to 
have been mention’d—it is known that for two 
months I blockaded Bastia with a Squadron; only 
50 Sacks of flour got into the Town—at Fiorenzo & 
Calvi for two months before nothing got in & 4 
French frigates could not get out & are now ours. 
Yet my diligence is not mentioned—& others for 
keeping succours out of Calvi for a few summer 
months are handsomely mentioned—such things are. 
Iam got in a subject near my heart which is full 
when I think of the treatment I have receiv’d— 
every Man who had any considerable share in the 
Reduction has got some place or other—I only I, 
am without reward the taking of Corsica like the 
taking St: Juans, has cost me money St: Juans cost 
near 500£ Corsica has cost me 300£, an eye & Cut 
across my back and my money I find cannot be 
repaid me, nothing but my anxious endeavour to 
serve my Country makes me bear up against it, but 
I sometimes am ready to give all up. We are just 
going to Sea & I hope to God we shall meet the 
French fleet which may give us all Gold chains who 
knows. Remember me most kindly to Mrs Suck- 
ling & Miss Suckling and Believe in every situation 
I feel myself 

Your much oblig’d & affectionate 
Horatio NEtson 

Best Respects to Mr: Rumsey & family & to 
Mr: Wrents. 

forgive this letter I have said a great deal too 
much of myself but in deed it is all too true. 


This epistle, which has not heretofore 
appeared in print, is in truth Nelsonian 
all over. How it shows the sagacity 
aud practical zeal of the man, that 
ranged beyond mere fighting! How 
bitter his sense of the professional jeal- 
ousy and injustice that strove to keep 
him in the shade! How keen his eager- 
ness for action! What modest confi- 
dence in his hint of possible “ gold 
chains!” The future “shaker of the 
Baltic and the Nile” may herein be 
advantageously studied. 

Transition from the great Admiral to 
the great Corsican, whom he held in 
such holy horror, was not unnatural ; 
and this led to the production of the 
following letter from Charles James 
Fox, by which it is plain that all our 
countrymen did not participate in Nel- 
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son’s embittered hostility. Fox’s admi- 
ration of the First Consul was indeed 
notorious ; but his manner of expressing 
it herein is remarkable for its compre- 
hensiveness no less than for its fervor. 
The letter is addressed to Dennis 
O’Bryen, Esq., Craven street, Strand; 
is franked by Fox, from “ Chertsey 
July sixteen 1800;” and post-marked 
“Free” “Staines.” Envelopes had not 
then come into use; they were not yet 
anathematized by autograph collectors, 
inasmuch as the official stamp upon a 
cover does not aid in authenticating its 
presumed contents, 


Dear O Bryen, I am much obliged to you for 
your letter I think exactly as you seem to do of 
Bonaparte, and though I never could like his man- 
ner of sacrificing Venice &c and still less his entry 
into the Council of 500 at St. Cloud (by the way I 
am not sure I am right about the Place) I have en- 
tirely forgiven him and am willing to think him 
one of the best as I am sure he is the greatest of 
Men; and as to what you say about myself, his 
Reputation is not only so much above what I could 
in any case look to, but of so different a genus that 
there is no merit in not b*~- savicusof him. He 
certainly has surpassed, in my judgment, Alexa”.aer 
& Cesar, not to mention the great advantage he 
has over them in the cause he fights in—Cesar’s 
military exploits in Gaul are those upon which his 
reputation chiefly rests, his conquest of Italy was 
nothing Saguntum is certainly not the place you 
mean for I do not think there was a place of that 
name in Italy, I think both Cerfintum & Brundu- 
sium were defended, but I am not sure, & not 
Tarentum. I quite agree with you about Pitt’s 
Silence upon Sheridan’s Panegyrick, and like 
Windham’s far better as I do the Man.— 

We have had one or two very pleasant water 
jaunts. I go to Woburn Saturday for about a 
week. Mrs. A. desires to be kindly remembered 
to you.—yours affly, C. J. Fox 

St Anne’s Hill 

Wednesday 


In curious contrast to the foregoing, 
and thoroughly characteristic of the 
writer, are the two following letters 
from Sheridan to Mr. Charles Ward, the 
Treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre. They 
are addressed to him at the Secretary’s 
office of that establishment, and are 
post-marked “ Biggleswade . . . 1814.” 
The former of the two has the signature 
“R B Sheridan,” in the usual corner, 


outside, 
Southill 
Friday 
Dr Ward £ 
Beg borrow steal forge 10 for me & send by 

return of Post then I am with you 

Yours truly 

RBS 
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‘What do you think of Kean 
Iam glad He is to play Richard & not of Post. 
How is Brinsley ? 

The word “ Post,” in the above post- 
script, is probably a slip of the pen for 
“Poet,” meaning that Kean was not to 
play Shakspeare’s Richard, but Gar- 
rick’s, The main subject is amusingly 
renewed in this second communication. 


Southill 
Thursday 


PrIvaTE 


Dr Ward, 

Thou art a trusty man, & when I write to youI 
get an answer & the thing done if it can be—and 
you don’t write or want to receive long Letters— 
which are my horror. I have been very ill with a 
violent attack of itle—kept my bed three days— 
but don’t say this to a soul it always does harm in 
my situation. I am now quite well, & the better 
for it, pray let two or fhree Theatre chaps or their 
connexions put up a little scaffolding in my Hall 
that may serve to wash the walls & whitewash the 
ceiling as soon as you receive this. I will explain 
my motives when I arrive on Sunday—as I suppose 
I kave replaced the last £10 you stole for me, I 
trust you may reputably renew the Theft when I 
ar-ive should it be again wanted as I greatly fear it 
‘will I have had a very civil Letter from Hudson, 
from whom I have great resource coming.—There 
are political events (home) brewing.—One letter 
more will catch me here 

Ever yours 
R. B.S. 

Chance has thrown me, at the outset, 
among later specimens from Mr. Old’s 
portfolios; but I crave room for one 
citation dating more than two centuries 
ago, to which I was attracted by the 
magnificent illustrating portrait, a head 
by Delph—that of the elder Duke of 
Buckingham, who was assassinated by 
Felton. .He was familiarly called 
“ Steenie” by James I., from his re- 
semblance to some pictured St. Stephen. 
The letter in question is to Richelieu, 
and is written in a fair, legible hand, 
evidently the Duke’s own. It has been 
folded in long and very narrow form, 
and has been fastened with purple silk 
(still attached to it), and two small red- 
wax seals bearing a ducal coronet and a 
foul anchor within an oval, around the 
latter of which mal y pense, in capitals, 
is visible, being part of the well-known 
motto of the Order of the Garter. It is 
addressed in another handwriting, very 
plain and clerkly, “ 4 Monsieur/ Monsieur 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu,” and is further- 
more endorsed—crosswise, outside, and 
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also in a plain but still different hand— 
“Mr de Bukingham.” Thus it seems 
that the French difficulty in catching or 
reproducing our English names, so ob- 
vious to-day, is not of recent date. 
Thus writes the English courtier and 
favorite to the French prime minister 
and churchman, 
7° 1626 


Monsieur/ 

De peur que mes ennemies vous ayent done come 
aux autres, des mauvaises impressions a mon en- 
droyt, je me sens oblige a cette heure de me justi- 
fier et playndre tout énsemble des callomnies qui ont 
esté dresses contre moy, et par ceux mesme qui ont 
Vhoneur destre des vostres, les quels Monsieur vous 
entendrez plus particulierement de ce gentillhome, 


et pouvez adjouter foye ace qu’il vous dira de la 
part de 
Mohsieur 
Vostre tres humble 
et tres obeisant serviteur 
BuckincHamM 
The reader will not fail to notice the 
absence of accent over certain vowels, 
and that once it is misplaced ; the spell- 
ing also is peculiar throughout, But 
are we—in view of the asserted rivalry 
between Buckingham and Richelieu for 
the good graces of Anne of Austria— 
to attribute to carelessness, or to design, 
the feminine turn given to the former’s 
“ennemies?” On so delicate a point I 
decline to offer an opinion. 





JUNE SONGS. 


CAPRICE, 


Tue rose is dead in my Lady’s bower ; 

The love is dead in my Lady’s heart ! 
The rose was only a summer flower, 
Born to die in a summer hour, 








To yield its life to the passionate shower 
That tore its radiant leaves apart. 


The rose-tree will blossom again, I know; 
But what care I for to-morrow’s flower ! 
Some idle wind will capriciously blow; 
The rain’s wild feet will trample it ; oh, 
Pluck it who will! for myself, I go 
And leave the rose in my Lady’s bower ! 


I. 


FAITHLESSNESS, 


O LicuT and many thy words: 

O well were they earnest and few! 
O sweet and false are thy words: 

O well were they bitter and true! 


Take back the pledge I have worn— 
The red, red rose in my breast ! 

Alas! could I pluck out the thorn 
That tortures this heart of unrest ! 


Ii. 
CONSTANCY. 


I RIFLED a leaf from the heart of a rose :— 


Believe ! believe ! 


Though Love comes lightly, not lightly it goes; 
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It steals through our veins, and our youth’s white flower 
Blossoms in crimson from that hour: 

Life of our life, it can never deceive ; 

I love thee! I love thee! believe! 





O fancies are fitful as breezes that blow— 
Believe! believe ! 
They come to us lightly—more lightly they go: 
Diviner than duty, and stronger than will, 
Love, the sweet mystery, rules me still : 
Tyranny tender, it cannot deceive; 
T love thee! I love thee! believe ! 


IV. 
PETITION. 
On ty the roses will hear ! 


ear, 
Only the roses will see ! 
This once—just this ! 
Ah, the roses—I wis 
They envy me! 


Mere is a half-blown spray : 
8 


ay 
This shall Love’s anadem be! 
A rose-strung wreath 
For thy brow—and beneath, 
A rose for me! 


V. 
EXPECTANCY. 


SuMMER, rain me a rain of rose-leaves ; 
Only on rose-leaves she shall tread ! 

Summer, rain me a rain of rose-leaves 

| Over the banquet Love hath spread. 


Never orient feast so splendid ; 
Viands so costly ; wines so rare ! 

Never showers of bloom descended 
Veiling a princess half so fair ! 


Summer, make her a couch of roses ; 
Pillows of rose-leaves lightly prest ;— 

Odors sweet when my love reposes 
Dreamily drifting round her rest ! 


. Come, beloved! the feast awaits thee ; 
Cruelly traitor-moments flee ! 
Is it sorrow or joy belates thee ? 
Heedest thou aught unshared by me! 


Coming! O rapture more than mortal! 
Softly the gates of bliss unclose ; 

Silence, guarding the sacred portal, 
Wears in her breast the symbol rose. 
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- * SOMETHING ABOUT WOMEN. 


For how many centuries have flatter- 
ing tongues whispered, that the char- 
acter of father, brother, and husband 
lay like wax in the hand of mother, 
sister, and wife. The tedious common- 
places uttered on this subject remind us 
of the athletic pugilist, who, when he 
was taunted with having allowed his 
little wife to beat him, responded naive- 
ly, “And why not? It amuses her, and 
don’t hurt me!” So these compliments 
amuse women and don’t hurt men; and 
the very lips that are so lavish of them, 
would be slowest to utter words that 
would restore to woman her true office 
—that of a help, mect unto man. Very 
fresh in our ears is a recent tale of 
defalcation and suicide, the consequence 
of sinful speculation. The criminal was 
the husband of a noble woman, who 
remonstrated when he took his first step 
astray, till the subject became a sore 
one between them. How far removed 
from the last catastrophe was the day 
on which he had told her, perhaps on 
bended knees, that she was the arbiter 
of his destiny—that in her hands lay all 
the current of his being?” What a 
bitter mockery! The arbiter of a 
destiny, whose smallest indiscretion she 
could not avert ! 

The wide influence of one woman for 
vil is, however, no unrecorded thing. 
A few years ago the discarded favorite 
of a French prince made mischief 
enough to justify the Government in 
sending her, in a man-of-war, to South 
America. From South America she 
wandered hither, and claimed a share 
of our public lands, on the ground that 
she was descended from that Vespucius 
who gave his name to our nation. 
Some years ago we ourselves passed a 
year in Washington. At that time, 
twenty-four votes in the Senate and 
House were in the hands of one of the 
worst women in that bad city. Nay, in 
a way unworthy, if not worse, we our- 


selves assisted to pass a reformed post- 
age-bill. Having jokingly said to a 
Southern Senator, whose vote was need- 
ed by the Administration, “ Alter this 
postage-law, Mr. G., and you shall have 
tickets for Mrs, B.’s ball,” we were taken 
at our word, and the fulfilment of the 
promise soberly claimed in a letter 
which we still possess ! 

The flatteries and the facts prove 
three things : 

1. That all men know that women 
ought to exercise a higher influence 
over them than they exercise over each 
other, and wish in some way to ac- 
knowledge it. 

2. That, although they feel this, they 
are half ashamed of it, have no manner 
of confidence in the influence itself, and 
think it a confession of weakness to 
own themselves subject to it. 

8. That women themselves are by no 
means worthy of the trust reposed in 
them; that it is sometimes exercised 
wickedly, often carelessly, and always, 
as society now is, in regard to matters 
of importance, without open responsi- 
bility. 

Should we not inquire, then, what 
sort of influence God meant to confer 
upon us, and how it shall best subserve 
the interests of mankind ? 

The whole world has felt this neces- 
sity, and ludicrous enough have been 
the various attempts toward a “ History 
of Women.” 

The first who thought fit to dedicate 
to woman any thing more than a sonnet, 
was Boccaccio, the author of the De- 
camerone. It is a common impression 
that Boccaccio was a very licentious 
man; in consequence of which, this act 
of homage may seem rather question- 
able. But that impression does the poet 
injustice. If few gentlemen now would 
risk the reading of “The Hundred 
Days” aloud, we may say the same of 
many a scene in Shakespeare; but let 








| 
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us compare Shakespeare with the minor 
dramatists of his own time, or Boccaccio 
with the poets of his, and we shall find 
an immeasurable comparative purity on 
their side, and shall confess that the 
Italian’s Latin treatise on “ Illustrious 
Women” was no unworthy compli- 
ment. 

Soon after, Francesco Sordonati found 
one hundred and twenty illustrious 
women, whom Boccaccio had been so 
ungallant as to forget, and in a few 
years more than twenty authors follow- 
ed in Sordonati’s footsteps, only to trip 
up his heels in the same way. It be- 
came a matter of question whether a 
book could ever be printed large 
enough to hold the names of all the 
women who desired a place in it; 
which will not surprise us, when we 
find that the concoction of a new pud- 
ding sometimes served as a title to 
admission ! 

Hilario da Costa followed with the 
“ Lives of Women of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, Including One 
Hundred and Seventy Roman Catholic 
Women ;” and Paul de Ribera was next 
delivered of a monstrous tome called 
“ The Triumphs and Heroic Enterprises 
of Eight Hundred Women.” 

The first attempt of the same kind in 
English, was made by a woman. In 
1804, Matilda Betham published in a 
modest, respectable way, a single vol- 
ume, which she called a Biographical 
Dictionary, and innumerable transla- 
tions were made in London of the 
works of foreign women—the latter fact 
wholly inexplicable, had it not been for 
the previous publication of Mary Wool- 
stonecraft’s powerful “ Vindication.” 
Some ten years ago, Colonel Higginson 
stated that a Library had lately been 
sold in Milan, containing thirty thou- 
sand volumes, all written by women! 
Had their lives been written also? A 
very stupid but most right-thinking book 
of this description was published in 
London, by Dr. William Alexander, in 
1779. A few extracts from his pages, 
and those of later writers, will show us 
how men think and write, sometimes, 
about these “ arbiters of destiny !” 





“‘ While the charms which women possess,” he 
begins, “ have everywhere extorted from us the 
tribute of love, they have only in a few instances 
extorted that of good usage.” 

“In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

declined so fast that few women could be 
found who could spell their own names. Theology 
absorbed their minds, and the disputes which grew 
out of it consoled their solitary moments. It was 
not strange that in this state of things a taste for 
fancy needle-work should find birth.” 

“Men,” he says, “‘ who are most interested that 
women should be sensible and virtuous, seem by 
their conduct to have entered into a conspiracy to 
render them otherwise.” 

“We bave oppressed, not because we hated but 
because we loved them. We shut them up because 
we are unwilling that any one should share with us 
the joy of their company; we have assumed the 
management of all business, solely to save them the 
trouble of thinking!” 


Speaking of the Circassian custom of 
bringing up young girls for sale, he 
says: 


“ But let us decline the subject; for, on close 
inquiry, it will be found that womef are in some 
measure bought and sold in every country, whether 
savage or civilized.” 

“Tt has been a source of weakness to every 
nation under heaven,” he adds, “that its women 
have ha but little to do, and a great deal to say.” 


Sydney Smith says, in writing to 
Lady Holland, 


“We have had a race of blue-stockings at Combe 
Florey—a race you despise. To me, they are agree- 
able and less insipid than the majority of women ; 
for you know, my lady, the feminine mind does not 
reason.” 

“Keep as much as possible in the common road 
of life,” he continues; “patent educations and 
habits seldom succeed. Depend upon it, men set 
more value on the cultivated minds than on the 
accomplishments of women. It is a common error, 
but it is an error, that literature unfits women for 
the every-day duties of life. It is not so with men. 
You see those with the most cultivated minds, con- 
stantly devoting their time and attention to the 
most homely objects. Literature gives women a 
real and proper weight in society, but then they 
must use it with discretion. If the stocking is blue, 
the petticoat must be Jong, as my friend Jeffrey 
says. The want of this has furnished food for 
ridicule in all ages.” 


Let us take, now, a few paragraphs 
from that quaint modern Socialist, 
Toussenel. We shall see, later, that the 
wisest do not prophesy much better. 


“Tt is clear,” he says, “that had not God willed 
to subordinate man to woman, he would not have 
chosen Love as the principle ofhislaw. But many 
men are gallant and behave very well at a ball, 
without suspecting that deference to woman is a 
commandment of God.” 

“ Euripides, the woman-hater, could not pardon 
God for having made her an indispensable agent in 
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the preservation of the species. Nature does not 
share the stupid opinion of Euripides. She only 
tolerates the male, because the female needs him!” 

“ Happiness is proportioned to feminine author- 
ity.” 

Which is most insulting to woman— 
the unvarnished lamentation of Alex- 
ander, the timid hints of Sydney Smith, 
or the voluptuous flattery of Toussenel ? 
The jirst blames man for all the faults 
of womanly chara¢ter and the misfor- 
tunes of womanly condition. The sec- 
ond confesses to finding the majority of 
women insipid, and recommends some 
attention to literature for his own selfish 
diversion. The third seems like a 
broken-down sensualist, trying to apol- 
ogize to the world for an unmanly 
career, by quaint thought-devices and 
chivalrous fancies, which, in spite of 
himself, shadow forth, now and then, 
momentous truths. 

God has surely laid th® foundations 
of womanly influence, deeper than the 
malversations of man. It cannot be 
possible that womanliness, any more 
than manliness, is dependent upon a 
crammed brain; that its secrets are 
revealed to such as Toussenel and hid- 
den from the wise and pure ? 

In mechanics there is what is called 
momentum. ‘Technically, it is weight 
multiplied by motion. In psychology 
there is character, that is, the amount 
of a man’s personal weight, multiplied 
by the use to which he puts it, or its 
motion. Here is our question, then: 
However little be given of original 
weight, to multiply it by skilfulness or 
perseveringness of use, till we attain 
character. A great deal of woman’s 
education is indirect. “I remember 
once,” says De Quincey in his letters to 
@ young man, “ that, happening to spend 
an autumn in Ilfracombe on the west 
coast of Devonshire, I found all the 
young ladies whom I knew busily em- 
ployed on the study of Marine Botany ; 
on the opposite shore of the channel, in 
all the South Welsh ports, they were no 
less busy upon Conchology—in neither 
case from any previous love of the sci- 
ence, but simply availing themselves of 
their local advantages. Now, here a 
man must have been truly ill-natured to 

VoL, 1—45 





laugh, for the studies were in both in- 
stances beautiful. A love for them was 
created, if it had not preéxisted, and to 
women, and young women especially, 
the very absence of all austere unity of 
purpose and self-determination was be- 
coming and graceful. Yet, when this 
saine levity, and liability to casual im- 
pulses, come forward in the acts and 
purposes of a man, I must own that I 
have often been unable to check myself 
in something like a contemptuous feel- 
ing; nor should I wish to check myself, 
but for remembering how many men of 
energetic minds constantly give way to 
slight and inadequate motives, simply 


for want of being summoned to any . 


anxious reviews of their own conduct.” 

Now, what might any woman deduce 
from such a passage from so eminent a 
pen, if not that “austere unity of pur- 
pose” was ungraceful in a woman, and 
a local stimulus to knowledge unsuited 
to a man? Did Kingsley waste his 
time, then, when, wandering in misty 
summer mornings along the warm sea- 
sands, he thought and wrote his Glau- 
cus? Shades of the Countess Matilda 
and sweet Joan of Arc! one wonders 
that in these days, when the spirit-world 
is so near, you do not make yourselves 
visible to vindicate your ancient austere 
unity of purpose ! 

Let us take, further, a paragraph 
from a brilliant lecture lately delivered 
in an eastern city : 

“It is worthy of notice, that actual matrimony 
has proved an almost infallible cure for the very 
worst cases of the ‘ elevation of woman-insanity,’ * 
says the lecturer. ‘‘ Courtship mitigates the symp- 
toms. A direct offer restores a healthy circulation 
of feminine ideas. The wedding usually completes 
the cure; or, if any morbid notions remain, they 
fly from the nursery at the first cooing of a babe, 
as the ghost of Hamlet vanishes at cock-crow !” 


Not at the feet of such teachers will 
‘women learn to put their power to use, 
and acquire that psychical momentum 
which we call character. God forbid 
that any woman should speak lightly 
of marriage. It is God’s highest in- 
strumentality for the education of both 
men and women. The men who write 
in this fashion do their very utmost to 
depreciate its influence—to: make wom- 
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en unfit to fulfil its most sacred duties. 
In going over some schoolhouses with 
Madame Campan, Bonaparte told her 
that the children needed better food 
and more exercise. “They need more 
yet,” she responded. “Indeed?” he 
questioned. “Yes, Sire; they need 
mothers.” When the Emperor repeated 
this to the French nation, he forgot to 
whom he owed it; but to the strength 
of character nurtured by American 
mothers, in their children of both sexes, 
this country owed the possibility of 
escaping unharmed from a civil war. 
Strength of character is only developed 
by living with a distinct purpose. Let 
us thread a few beads upon that string. 

In the Roman world, we find the 
daughter of the great Hortensius study- 
ing law, with a perseverance quickened 
by her love for him. When the Senate 
demanded the assistance of the Roman 
women to prosecute an unholy civil 
war, the latter chose Hortensia to plead 
in their behalf. Appian tells us how she 
spoke. In the noble Latin prose, her 
words march like a conquering army. 
To translate them, is to deprive them of 
half their power. 


“The unhappy women,” she began, *‘ whom you 
see here imploring your jpstice and bounty would 
never have presumed to appear in this place, had 
they not first tried every other means suggested by 
their natural modesty. Though our appearing here 
may seem contrary to the customs prescribed to our 
sex, hitherto observed by us with all strictness, yet 
the loss of fathers and children, brothers and hus- 
bands, may sufficiently excuse us, especially as 
their unhappy deaths are made the pretence of our 
farther misfortunes. You pretend that they had 
offended and provoked you; but what harm have 
we women done, that we should be impoverished ? 
If we are as much to blame as they, why not pro- 
scribe us too? Have we declared you enemies to 
your country? Have we suborned your soldiers, 
raised troops against you, or checked your pursuit 
of the honors and offices you claim? We pretend 
not to govern the republic, nor is it our ambition 
which has drawn this present trouble upon us. 
Empire, dignity, and honor are not forus; why, 
then, should we contribute to a war in which we 
have no manner of interest? It is true that in the 
© Suton war car meth isted the republic, 
at that time in the greatest distress; but neither 
houses, lands, nor furniture were sacrificed to the 
necessities of the State. Superfiuous jewels obtain- 
ed the necessary supplies; nor did violence tear 
these from them. The offering was wholly the 
result of their own generous impulses. What dan- 
ger at present threatens Rome? If the Gauls or 
Parthians were at this moment encamped on the 
banks of the Tiber or the Anio, you should find us 
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not less zealous in the defence of our country than 
our mothers were before us; but it does not become 
us to be in any way concerned in this civil war, and 
we are determined that we will not. Neither Ma- 
rius, nor Cesar, nor Pompey, ever thought of oblig- 
ing us to take part in the domestic troubles which 
their ambition excited ; nay, not even Scylla him- 
self, the first tyrant in Rome. And yet, you assume 
to yourselves the glorious title of Reformers of the 
State !—a title which will stain you with eternal 
infamy, if, without the least regard to the laws of 
equity, you persist in robbing of life and fortune 
the innocent women befoxe you.” 

This appeal released one thousand 
women from the gripe of the Roman 
Senate,—something an “austere unity 
of purpose” then accomplished for the 
sex. 

Elisabetta Sirani was born at Bo- 
logna in 1638. Her father refused to 
educate her, because she was not a son ; 
but, with a purpose born of her organiza- 
tion, and which no illiberal lecturer 
could have sneered down, she studied 
and worked® privately, ti]! a friend, 
wiser than her father, interceded with 
him for her. At the age of eighteen she 
engraved extremely well, modelled in 
plaster, and executed pictures which 
still hold a high place in art. She 
played and sang with charming taste, 
and showed a rare good sense in prac- 
tical affairs. Her father became an in- 
valid; she took his place in the studio, 
and delighted his friends with better 
pictures than they had ordered. Her 
mother became a paralytic; she sup- 
ported both by her labor, became a 
mother to her younger sisters, and was 
faithful to all household cares. A com- 
mittee from the church of the Cortesi, 
having called upon her one day to con- 
sult her in regard to filling an oddly- 
shaped panel in their church, she gave 
them a proof of her power as an im- 
provisatrice still unmatched in the his- 
tory of art. In less than twenty minutes 
she sketched before their astonished 
eyes the outlines of her “ Baptism of 
Jesus,” the picture with which she 
afterwards filled the panel, and which 
has been classed among the seven finest 
paintings in the world. Her father was 
the favorite pupil of Guido; but when 
she died—the victim, it was thought, 
of a woman’s jealousy—Guido’s tomb 
was opened for her, and a sorrowing 
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city followed her to it. Did a man’s 
“austere unity of purpose” prevent that 
father from sleeping in an obscure 
grave? Hallowed by a daughter’s love, 
we see what it accomplished for Elisa-. 
betta. 

Louise Boursier Bourgeois was born 
in 1580. She married a surgeon, and 
after many reverses of fortune, owing 
to the accession of Henry IV. to the 
throne of France, studied late in life. 
Before entering upon the practice of 
midwifery, she was examined by 2 com- 
mittee of physicians, who were not free 
from a jealousy which occasionally dis- 
graces them in later times. Finding no 
fault with her preparation, they re- 
proached her with the inability of her 
husband to support her. She answered 
with .becoming spirit, that those only 
were truly inefficient men who chose 
wives incapable of self-support! She 
was soon appointed to attend the Queen 
of France. She published many books, 
among others a letter to her daughter, 
full of wisdom, in which she entreats 
her to “continue to learn, to the last 
day of her life.” She was remarkable 
for precision, sagacity, and frankness. 
She wrote verses, which are still read” 
with pleasure, and which the French 
people praised with a natural extrava- 
gance. She conquered prejudice so en- 
tirely, that she was, at the time of her 
death, in correspondence with every 
eminent physician of her period. She 
was, moreever, the original discoverer 
of the true cause of uterine hemor- 
rhages. Having tested the soundness 
of her own convictions, she published a 
book, which entirely changed the man- 
agement of the profession. In it, she 
feelingly lamented the death of a prin- 
cess of France, which took place in 
consequence of her own adherence to 
the practice of her time. Was hers an 
“ ungraceful austerity of purpose?” It 
enabled a young wife to share her 
husband’s responsibility ; it conquered 
a livelihood from unwilling circum- 
stances; it attained a reputation able 
to bear a public statement of her own 
malpractice from her own honest pen ! 

Mademoiselle Bihéron was born at 


Paris in 1730. She possessed an en- 
thusiastic love of anatomy, but, on ac- 
count of the poverty of her parents, 
could rarely attend a dissection. From 
her small girlish earnings, she contrived 
to pay persons, who stole and brought 
to her bodies, which she concealed in 
her chamber! Practically, she conquer- 
ed the difficulties of the knife; but the 
bodies were often in such a state, that 
she could not preserve them long enough 
to satisfy her curiosity. For this reason 
she rapidly imitated the parts in wax. 
The intenseness with which she pursued 
the most disgusting avocations is al- 
most frightful to think of; but in spite 
of prejudice, she was eventually aided 
by Jussieu, a member of the French 
Academy, and Villoisin, a celebrated 
Paris physician. For thirty years she 
stood alone in her work. Her collec- 
tion of wax-work was open to the pub- 
lic every Wednesday, and was finally 
purchased by the Empress Catharine II. 

Medical despotism forbade her to 
lecture, and twice forced her to quit 
Paris. It is to the credit of English 
physicians that Hunter and Hewson 
received her with enthusiasm at Lon- 
don; anda famous book of Dr. Hun- 
ter’s, which totally subverted an old 
method of practice, was not published 
until seven years after she had recorded 
the observations on which it rested. To 
her “austere unity of purpose ” women 
owe much progress in medical science, 
in departments closely touching their 
own lives. 

In the “ Medical Researches ” of Bar- 
low and Blackburn, published in 1798, 
twenty-five cases of the Cesarean opera- 
tion are recorded, of which only one 


ended happily. That one was perform- ° 


ed by a woman named Dunally, who, in 
the absence of every suitable instrument, 
and at a moment when it was impos- 
sible to procure a surgeon, performed 
the operation with a razor, and held 
the wound for two hours with her lips! 
Is it to be supposed that the grateful 
husband of the young mother whom 
she rescued checked his thanksgiving 
to censure her “ austere unity of pur- 
pose ?” 
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Such instances may be indefinitely 
multiplied from the past. In the pres- 
ent century, the London Times speaks 
thus of Rosa Bonheur, every stroke of 
whose brush stands good for a guinea : 


“This distinguished woman is an agrecable ob- 
ject of contemplation in every way. She is good 
and wise, healthy, happy, and beloved, with every 
prospect of a long career enviable for better things 
than the fame which will accompany it. No one 
ean look at such works as hers, produced before she 
has passed her thirtieth year, and doubt her in- 
dustry. They are the results of a genuine study 
of Nature—a study close, prolonged, and animated. 
Yet she has neglected no duty domestic or social 
for the indulgence of her own taste. She is one of 
the happy number, which would become unlimited 
if education were what it ought to be, whose chief 
pleasure is also their first duty. Her father was an 
artist, and she studied under him, till she was 
qualified to fill his place in his home, and support 
the family he left. Simpby and nobly she did that 
duty ; and now, at thirty-one, she has achieved 
fame and pecuniary ease, and may cultivate and 
exercise her genius according to her bent. Those 
who saw her in London, must have been struck 
with the ‘heart’s content’? in her countenance, 
mingled with its bright expression of exhilaration. 
Courage is exhilaration and peace in one; and what 
her courage is, her countenance and pictures show. 
Without touching on the old question of the com- 
parative intellectual ability of women and men, 
and the dispute as to the acknowledged inferiority 
of women in the department of Art, we may point 
out that Rosa Bonheur has brought up a new phase 
of this question. It is by her power of toil that she 
has reached her present eminence. There is genius 
in the conception and endurance of such toil as she 
has undergone, and out of which she comes with an 
ever-growing strength and freshness,” 


Rosa Bonheur is the Superintendent 
of the Art School in Paris; and a 
friend of ours, after spending an hour 
with her, in her own studies, where she 
stood painting in her linen blouse, went 
with her to visit it. When asked what 
method of instruction she pursued, 
“ Bon Dieu!” she exclaimed, “ they 
draw, and I correct !”—not so much a 
feminine as a French reply ! 

Is it not worth while to consider that 
“heart’s content” in her countenance, 
and how she comes forth from her toil, 
with an “ever-growing strength aud 
Sreshness ?” Can we praise that “ power 
of toil,” and never be reminded of an 
“ austere unity of purpose?” ‘“ Heart’s 
content” comes always of busy days 
pursued with steadfast purpose. Would 
it not be pleasant to exchange the worn 
and anxious faces which so often meet 
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us now, for others, coming radiant from 
daily toil ? 

To secure this, women must give to 
women forbearance and sympathy. Men 
must strengthen them with kindly cheer, 
to a preference for honorable labor, to a 
full inheritance of their own powers. 

But there will be found women who, 
reading these pages, will say, “ Circum- 
stances gave the bias.” “ Give us some- 
thing to do, that we may do with our 
might. Let us seize a purpose and fol- 
low it toa glorious crown. We have 
disappointments, obstacles, discourage- 
ments—no one helps us.” It sounds 
serious, perhaps, but no one ever will. 
It is God’s decree that each one of us 
shall help herself. 

We haye heard something of Lady 
Byron. Some impression the simple 
purity of her character did not fail to 
make upon her husband ; for across the 
lurid sky of his Don Juan flashes now 
and then a pure white ray of summer 
heat, a witness to the power that went 
out of her. But while that bad man 
confessed that she was the only good 
woman he had ever known, he did not 
hesitate to malign her in every spoken 
‘tongue, Never was a woman more bit- 
terly betrayed, discouraged, world-aban- 
doned. But she took up her cross 
cheerfully, and her first step was to- 
wards that fallen class to whose degra- 
dation her husband had contributed 
with fiend-like persistency. In 1856 
she was asked to give her name as 
Lady Patroness to a private reform, 
undertaken in connection with one of 
the great Magdalen Hospitals, With 
instinctive delicacy she declined; but 
when it was urged that, in consequence 
of her well-known purity of character, 
her name would have a certain weight 
with other women, she wrote an ad- 
dress, which she gave to its managers 
to circulate privately. 


‘We are taught by St. John,” it began, “that 
love for a fellow-creature is the absolutely necessary 
condition of love for God, and that the forgiveness 
of sin is bound up with our having loved much. 
All experience of amendment attests the truth of 
this principle. Apply it, then, to the case of fallen 
women. Towards whom can they exercise such 
affection as the gospel speaks of? Towards the 
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authors of theirruin? Towards their associates in 
guilt? Towards those who repudiate them as out- 
casts, or would ignore their existence? If the im- 
pure could love the innocent, if they could feel 
“virtue in her own form, how lovely,’ might they 
not offer that tribute? No; it would be rejected as 
an insult, scorned as an hypocrisy ;—we deny them 
the means, the very possibility of being freed from 
sin, and sinning no more. In fact, we say, Let 
them remain unconverted, rather than pollute our 
atmosphere; it is enough to give them a refuge 
apart, and mercenary care. Is there, then, no high- 
er Christian grace than this? Could we not be 
more virtuous, that they might be less vicious? 
Dare we not, after making it possible for them to 
love us, by tenderness, succor, and consolation, to 
allow them to love us, to see in our eyes the witness 
of a holier kindness than they have yet known? 

“Yes. Let us give sisters to the sisterless, and, 
through that blessed sympathy, God to the godless. 
Asylums are good, missionaries better, organization 
indispensable ; but what profiteth all, without char- 
ity? Gratitude is the answer of heart only to heart. 
It resolves itself into prayer to G6d and service to 
man. The grand secret of redemption, Divine or 
human, lies in the words, ‘ Who first loved us.’ 

‘*Go forth, then, woman, strong in that faith ; 
go forth to learn even more than to teach; and if 
you have never felt a common bond between you 
and these degraded ones, recognize it now. While 
humbly thankful for your happier lot, lay your 
privileges at the feet of those who have forfeited 
theirs, and take upon you their burdens; so shall 
all be brought nearer to Him ‘ who gave himself for 
us, the just for the unjust.’” 


When we remember who she was who 
penned these lines, how she had suffer- 
ed through these for whom she now in- 
terceded, we must admit that a sweeter 
appeal never issued from human lips. 
“ Spotless as the unfallen snow” herself, 
she had the right to ask, “ Can we not 
be more virtuous, that they may be less 
vicious?” In the careless letters of 
Tom Moore—in the loose pages of 
“The Diary "—we may have scen her 
sneered at as a stiff prude. Do those 
intercessions for the fallen sound like 
prudery ? Can we not see her, ashamed 
of her own struggling heart, still de- 
voted to one she knows to be unworthy, 
lifting tenderly the worn-out frame, 
bathing the aching temples, sustaining 
the frail resolutions? Christ told us 
that the poor we should have always 
with us; He might have added, the 
fallen also. If there be no undeveloped 
artist, physician, or mechanic, who can 
be roused to an “austere unity of pur- 
pose” by what we write, is there no 
woman who, thinking of this class, 
neglected, scoffed at, all but God-for- 
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saken, may find her “calling and elec- 
tion sure ?” 

Do we remember as we ought that 
these outcasts are women also—that 
they love and fear, hope and despair, as 
we do ?—that, like our own, their life 
has its human vicissitudes of broken- 
hearted sorrow or stinging bodily pain ? 
May we not enter, with these irons into 
their souls, and lead them out into the 
sweet, clear air of an Omnipotent Love ? 

The lawyer, the engraver, the physi- 
cian, the artist, and the inventor, the 
fair Paul Potter of Parig, and the for- 
saken wife of Byron—life can never be 
harder to any one of us, than it has 
been at times to each of these. What 
excuse, then, has any woman for idle- 
ness or self-indulgence ? 

No influence is worthy of her who 
exercises it, or him who feels it, but 
that which grows out of “ austere unity 
of purpose,” of a high self-determina- 
tion. 

You, women, must not learn Spanish, 
because you chance to spend a summer 
in Spain. Content yourselves with 
English even there, if you cannot fit the 
foreign tongue into the aims of your 
life, and make it subservient to a pur- 
pose. You need not dabble in conchol- 
ogy, or study algae on the sea-shore,’ 
unless the study help you in some way 
that bears on your proposed deveiop- 
ment. But the person who has once 
seriously embraced a life-purpose, will 
find no culture needless. Every step in 
the knowledge of men or things opens 
upon the destined way. Culture is not 
the mere cramming of the brain; it is 
to be found also in the development 
and exercise of the affections, and in 
the skilful use of the five senses. 

New-born, such a person will see‘a 
“new heavens and a new earth;” 
“ heart’s content” will gleam out of her 
radiant eyes, and the severest toil will 
not deprive her of an “ever-growing 
strength and freshness.” 

There is no law nor custom which 
hinders women from possessing them- 
selves of such a purpose. 

In how many homes do we find fa- 
thers complaining that they cannot sup- 
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port the extravagance of their daugh- 
ters; brothers, that, with but half an 
education, they are thrust early into the 
world to work, to earn more ease—more 
idle time, it may be—for their sisters, 
We find young husbands tempted to 
over-trading—it may be failing in busi- 
ness—because they have not the good 
sense to live simply, and begin, as their 
fathers began, at the beginning. The 
importations of women’s wear suit only 
the companions of princes. Our servant- 
women look with contempt upon the 
present of a cglico dress; and girls who 
believe they are respectable, are seen in 
the soiled finery of their mistresses, We 
find the young girls whose extravagance 
is so heavy a drain upon fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, living in overheat- 
ed rooms, lying upon lounges, reading 
depressing fictions, or in gossiping 
coteries, complaining, as if it were the 
world’s fault, that they have nothing to 
do! 

In China, for many centuries, it was 
the custom among the poorer classes to 
drown a female child as soon as it was 
born; and in Hindostan, to this day, a 
father whose daughter is asked in mar- 
riage prostrates himself to the ground, 
and says, “I thank you for taking this 
great burden off my shoulders, and I 
will pray to the Unmentionable One 
that it may never make yours ache!” 
If the present condition of society were 
necessary, these customs would be hu- 
mane and wise, and it would be well to 
move for their introduction into West- 
ern society. But womanly influence 
ought to be strong enough to right 
these evils, and to restrain the down- 
ward impulse of family life. If the 
family affections of the very poor are 
very strong, it is partly because, in such 
families, each member is independent, 
the women as well as the men support- 
ing themselves, and not hanging forever 
as a drag upon the man who acts as its 
head. 

How dull and devoid of conversation 
is many a fireside! If all the women in 
the family had duties which developed 
their powers, and strengthened their 
judgments, there would be enough to 


talk of at the close of the day. Had 
women such healthy interests, were they 
capable of a vigorous understanding of 
real affairs, expensive entertainments, 
extravagant recreations, which now 
empty many a purse, would cease to 
offer any fascinations. If life were 
intense, novels would cease to seem so, 
except so far as the best would respond 
to and develop life. If taste were dis- 
ciplined by labor, the fancy gewgaws 
which now load down the persons of 
women would look as hideous as they 
are known to be unfit. Luxury might 
then take refuge in that exquisite clean- 
liness and pure color which are still the 
rarest things in America. The curtains 
and dusty drapery which now repress 
God’s providence and shut out the sun 
He at least thinks fit for shining, would 
be relinquished in behalf of fine pictures 
and good bronzes. In those better days 
hard-working men would not open so- 
cial entertainments at ten in the even- 
ing,-and dance all night, because others 
do, who have liberty of fortune (or mis- 
fortune) to lie in bed all day. In those 
days mothers of young children will 
not condemn them to bare limbs, un- 
comfortable fancy clothing, and un- 
healthy six-o’clock dinners, because every 
body else does it who lives on the same 
street ! 

But before such days can come, wom- 
en must be what they are not now; and 
men must help them to become so, 

In France, all avocations are open to 
women. We have heard the story of 
Rosa Bonheur, and could match its 
independence in a thousand lower as 
well as many higher positions. 

Our women wear French ribbons and 
Alexander’s gloves; but what would 
they think, if asked to imitate the wife 
and daughter of Alexander, who, pecu- 
niarily independent, still sew and sell 
those gloves ? 

In a private letter to a friend, Sir 
James Macintosh wrote of his wife : 

“She was a woman who, by tender management 
of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most 
pernicious of them. She became prudent from 
affection. Though of the most generous nature, 


she was taught economy by her love of me. During 
the most critical period of my life, she relieved me 
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from the care of my affairs, and preserved order in 
them. She gently reclaimed me from dissipation, 
she propped my weak and irresolute nature, she 
urged my indolence to useful and creditable exer- 
tion, and was perpetually at hand to admonish my 
heedlessness and improvidence. To her I owe 
whatever I am, to her whatever I shall be. In her 
solicitude for my interest, she never for a moment 
forgot my character. Her feelings were warm and 
impetuous, but she was placable, tender, and con- 
stant. Such was she whom I lost, when a knowl- 
edge of her worth had refined an ardent love to a 
sincere friendship.” 

Will not American women find in- 
spiration in such a picture? Here it is 
plainly shown, that if women worked 
more, men might work less, and time 
for culture could be afforded to all. To 
effect it, men must cease to admire 
white hands, draggling skirts, and a 
general air of uselessness. They must 
give point to such opinions as they 
have, by seeking something better in 
marriage than money or fashion. 

Womanly effort, even if manifestly 
eccentric at the first, needs the stimulus 
of their encouragement. With the habit 
of moving, will come the wisdom to 
move aright, There are no prodigies 
to-day, who learn to walk without a 
single fall. On no subject do men 
delude themselves more completely, 
than upon this, “I always respect 
labor ; I always approve industry,” they 
say.. “* When did you ever know me to 
encourage a woman’s folly?” yet in 
hundreds of homes, inquiries like the 
following fall daily from manly lips: 
“Why don’t you leave that to the 
servants?” ‘“Can’t the children look 
like other people’s? Iam sure J spend 
enough on them.” “ Let your washer- 
woman come for her money; what busi- 
ness have you out in such walking?” 
“Burnt brown over the kitchen-fire, and 
four servants in the house!” 

Do these speeches encourage a woman 
to labor? And who is it that complains 
again, when no one sees after the ser- 
vants; when the child’s dress costs a 
little too much; when the cooking does 
not taste like his mother’s ? 
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In one of her lectures, Lucy Stone 
once mentioned a family of girls, who, 
after their father’s death, continued his 
business—the manufacture of some por- 
tion of a locomotive. “ How much do 
you make?” asked Lucy. “In the 
worst of times, fifty dollars a week,” 
they answered. “In the best, five hun- 
dred dollars.” These women: are full 
of shrewdness and good tense; but in 
a New York parlor, how many men 
would dare to show their respect for 
labor by unusual courtesy to them ? 

A Boston merchant has an ingenious 
daughter who wishes to take out pat- 
ents. Is he proud of her? No, On $ 
condition that she will never work be- 
fore any body, he has fitted up a costly 
workshop for her. How many men feel 
the force of his temptation! Is it not 
clear why we should all plead for the 
elevation of woman? Her present po- 
sition is the practical desecration of our 
homes, A handsome house is not a 
home. In the days of our early history, 
when men and women worked together 
for the same end, a barn might be- 
come one; now it seems the impossi- 
ble thing. 

When a woman marries, she ought to 
look up to her husband. When a man 
marries, he ought to look up to his 
wife. As she is his joy, he should be 
her strength. Both are defrauded when 
this is not so. 


“ Tf men are never their thoughts to employ, 
Take care to provide them a life full of joy ; 
But if to some profit and use thou wouldst bend 
them, 
Take care to shear them, and then defend them.” 


These lines, written by Goethe, might 
serve as the epigraph of the past rela- 
tions of the sexes, He has written four 
others, fit to inaugurate the new era, 
towards which our hopes are turning. 


* As from the smoke is freed the blaze, 
So let man’s faith burn bright ; 
And if we crush his olden ways, 
Say, who can crush God’s light?” 
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THE LOW-DOWN PEOPLE. 


[During fifteen months of my life I had the honor of being known as the “ Bureau- 
Major,” and of ruling by virtue of that title over a region in western South Carolina not much 


less extensive than the State of Connecticut. 


Although, as an officer of the “‘ Bureau of 


Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands,” I was chiefly concerned with the affairs of 
negroes and Unionists, I was occasionally obliged to deal with other classes of our Southern 
population, and especially with that wretched caste commonly spoken of as the “ mean 
whites,” or the “ poor white folksy,” but in my district as the “low-down people.” I have 
strung together, on as brief a thread as the subject will admit, a few gems from the character 
of this variety of our much-boasted Anglo-Saxon race. ] 


MORALITY, 


Tue 4th of April, 1867, was made 
memorable to the Bureau-Major by the 
strangest case that was ever presented 
for his consideration. 

As he sat in his little vaulted office 
in the lower story of the old court- 
house of Greenville, there entered two 
women from the mountains of the Dark 
Corner, the one thirty-five years of age, 
and the other forty, their faces haggard 
and their arms sinewy with long endur- 
ance of hardness of life, if not of pineh- 
ing poverty, and their lean shapes at- 
tired in scant, soiled gowns of coarse 
homespun, cut without form or comeli- 
ness, and falling as straight from their 
hips, as if the Empress Eugenie had 
never tasked her mighty brain to put 
hoops in fashion. 

The elder, Mrs. Jones, was evidently 
of the original “mean white” breed, 
yet her visage was not without some 
woful remnant of former seemliness ; 
and she led by the hand a black-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked daughter of ten or eleven, 
who was passably pretty. The younger, 
Mrs. Singleton, had been in good circum- 
stances, and had a smart, brusque, and 
not unattractive bearing. Although it 
was only ten o’clock in the morning, 
they had walked fourteen miles since 
“sun-up,” and they had come an equal 
distance since noon of the day before. 
Their clogged shoes and draggled skirts 
showed the condition of the travelling. 

“My man has run me off,” abruptly 


commenced Mrs. Jones, in that dull, 
sour, dogged tone of complaint which 
seems to be the natural utterance of the 
low-down people. 

“Do you mean your husband?” in# 
quired the Bureau-Major. . 

“No; he wasn’t my husband.” 

Awkward silence, which continues 
until it is broken by the clear, brisk 
voice of Mrs, Singleton. 

“You see, this woman has been liv- 
ing in adultery with this man. That’s 
his child. Now he’s run her off, and 
took up with another man’s wife.” 

Mrs. Jones.— Though he warn’t 
married to me, he was bound. He’d 
taken me up for ninety-nine years. It 
was proved in court.” 

THE Magor (with bewilderment).— 
“ Proved in court ?” 

Mrs. Jonss.—“ Yes, thar’ was the pa- 
per, signed an’ swore to. He couldn’t 
marry me because he had a wife. But 
he made a contrack to keep me; else I 
wouldn’t go to him.” 

THe Masor (nearly speechless),—“ Is 
this a common case? Did you ever 
hear of such another ?” 

Mrs. Srneteton (calmly).—“ No, I 
never did.” 

Mrs. JonEs.—“ Wal, he contracked to 
keep me ninety-nine years; an’ it was 
proved in court, when his brother tried 
to break it ; an’ now he’s druv me off, to 
take up another woman; an’ I think 
he ought to be fo’ced to take me back.” 

Mrs. SINGLETON (sympathetically).— 
“Can’t you make him take her back?” 
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Tue Masor.—“ No, I don’t think she 
has any legal rights over him; and, if 
she has, it is not my business to enforce 

~them. I have no authority except in 
matters pertaining to negroes apd refu- 
gees—that is, Union people.” 

Mrs. Jones.—* Wal, I was always 
ag’in the war.” 

THe Masor.— Still, the affair does 
not come within my jurisdiction. You 
had better see a lawyer.” 

Mrs, Singleton then complained that 
one of her neighbors had interfered 
with her right of way to the public 
road, and was also recommended to 
seek redress at the hands of the civil 
authorities. 

The case of Mrs. Jones, although 
unparalleled even in the eyes of Mrs. 
Singleton, does nevertheless indicate 
pretty faithfully the state of morals 
among the low-down people. Disso- 
lute when they came from England as 
convicts, or as stupid farm-laborers, 
dissolute through all those many years 
in which slavery condemned them to 
idleness and consequent poverty, they 
are now more debauched than ever, 
because the war has left so many wives 
without husbands, and so many girls 
without the chance of marriage. Thir- 
teen thousand men of South Carolina 
dead in battle or of wounds! that 
rebellious yet heroic fact has been a 
frightful one for the women of South 
Carolina, The State is swarming with 
widows and girls, who migrate after 
the garrisons, and lead a life like that 
of the “wrens of the Curragh.” Our 
soldiers easily provide themselves with 
a new set of brides or sweethearts in 
every village. A soldier’s marriage, 
be it understood, is frequently but a 
temporary contract, much like that by 
which a sailor secures himself a home 
in every port, and by no means so per- 
manent as the bargain entered into by 
the Mrs. Jones above mentioned. Oc- 
casionally a female of decent connec- 
tions espouses a blue-coat; and pres- 
ently finds herself with a child on her 
hands, a woman of the town, or, at 
the best, an applicant for Government 
rations; while her husband, now in 
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Alaska, offers his inexhaustible affec- 
tions to an: Esquimaux. In no part of 
the Christian world have I ever seen a 
village no larger than Greenville which 
contained so many women who were 
known to be cyprians. It is true that 
I am not familiar with many southern 
villages. 

But although morals are worse now 
than formerly among the low-down peo- 
ple, they were never nice. A citizen of — 
Greenville told me a story which fairly 
illustrates their notions of delicacy and 
self-respect. In former times, when the 
public whipping-post was still a vigor- 
ous institution, he saw a crowd coming 
from behind the court-house, and heard 
that a negro had been flogged by the 
sheriff. Amid the crowd was Uncle 
Joe, a simple old fellow of the thor- 
oughbred mean-white stock, a little 
drunk in honor of the occasion, and 
vociferating cheerfully, “I got that 
nigger paid off, I reckon.” 

“ What was the row, Uncle Joe?” 
inquired my informant. “ What had 
the fellow been doing ?” 

“T ketched him a-sweetheartin’ with 
one of my da’ters,” returned the vener- 
able “ white trash,” indignantly, “ an’ I 
don’t allow no nigger to do that.” 

In a community where there has been 
no sentimental talk concerning negro 
equality, and where, on the contrary, 
the prejudice of race has been culti- 
vated by every possible appeal, only 
the extremest degradation could lead 
a white woman to listen to. overtures 
of love from a “nigger.” Yet, among 
the low-down females of Greenville, I 
knew of two who had mulatto chil- 
dren, others who were maintained by 
negroes, and one who had a negro-hus- 
band. For the most part, however, 
these were widows or orphans, whom 
the war had robbed of their natural 
protectors. There was no fastidious 
Uncle Joe to save, or to avenge. 

For mothers to connive at the illicit 
liaisons of their daughters, and even to 
endeavor to bring about such arrange- 
ments, is by no means uncommon among 
the low-down people. At present, and 
partly, no doubt, in consequence of the 
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destruction of men during the war, a 
large proportion, if not the majority, of 
the children born among them are ille- 
gitimate. Infanticide is unknown, for 
the reason that shameis unknown. The 
unmarried mother proudly dresses her 
infant in what finery she can obtain, 
and takes it about among her friends, 
or parades it in the nearest village, as 
a new claim on human charity. Why 
should she be humbled over it, when 
its birth is like her own ? 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkenness is not very common 
among these abject creatures. They 
have no sentimental or moral objec- 
tions to it; they probably never heard 
of a temperance society, or could con- 
ceive of such a thing unaided; but 
they are so lazy that they would rather 
go without liquor than work for it. In 
the good old times before the flood, 
when South Carolina gloried in her 
militia, and muster-days were enliven- 
ed by the colonel’s gratuitous whiskey, 
when politics was the business of a gen- 
tleman, and candidates refreshed their 
adherents by the barrelfull, the low- 
downer enjoyed his periodical benders 
without expense. Now, the colonel, 
the “high-toned” Congressman, and 
the public pails of strong drink, are 
things of the past. If our vagrant 
friend cannot become the humble re- 
tainer of a distillery, taking pay in 
kind for his services, and consuming 
himself off the face of the earth with 
rotgut, he generally limits his enjoy- 
ments to hog, hominy, and laziness, 
Moreover, he has disappeared ; his body 
is lying in some ditch around Richmond 
or Atlanta; and he is represented in 
the world by his widow and orphans, 
Women of this class are for some reason 
sober; at least, I never saw one of them 
intoxicated ; they drink, but in moder- 
ation. 


IDLENESS AND IMPROVIDENCE. 


“T wish you c’u’d-holp us to buy a 
coew,” petitioned a mean white family 
to which I had furnished rations. 
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“ How much would it cost ?”” 

“We kin git it for fifteen dollars. 
The woman said she’d take part pay 
now, an’ wait for the rest. She’s a 
powerful good coew; she gives a gal- 
lon an’ a half o’ milk a day. That 
would be mighty nigh enough to feed 
us; if we had that, we wouldn’t want 
much bread an’ bacon.” 

“But you have no land to pasture 
her.” 

“Oh, thar’s the woods an’ the old 
fields. She c’u’d pick up enough for 
herself.” 

“Yes, and when winter comes, you 
would let her starve to death, and then 
you would be just where you are now.” 

“Ef we only had her, ’pears like we 
night git along somehow.” 

This dialogue exhibits the idleness 
and improvidence of the low-down peo- 
ple. The family in question consisted 
of a grown-up youth, three women, and 
a stout boy of twelve; yet they only 
wanted the cow to save themselves from 
working for pork and cornmeal; and 
they had not a plan to propose where- 
by the animal could be kept through 
the winter. 

Another woman got herself “ holped ” 
to buy a loom, on the plea that, if she 
had that, she could support herself and 
her two small children. Three months 
later I learned from one of her neigh- 
bors that she had “never set it up.” 
In short, so far as my observation and 
experience went, it seemed useless to 
encourage the low-down people to in- 
dustry and forethought. What they 
got by begging, they spent for cloth- 
ing, provisions, and tobacco, and then 
lay down in their “rotten laziness” 
until routed out of it by hunger. No 
exertion was welcome to them except 
that of gossiping from cabin to cabin, 
or visiting some village to stare at the 
shops and learn the news. If ever the 
household obtained an unusual supply 
of corn or a little money, whiskey was 
bought, the neighbors were invited, a 
negro-fiddler was perhaps hired, and 
there was a dance. I exceedingly re- 
gret that I never attended one of these 
festivities. 

a 
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BEGGARY. 


It used to seem to me, at Greenville, 
- that the main subsistence of the low- 
down people was derived from beg- 
gary. I had far more applications for 
food and money from this class than 
from my proper constituents, the freed- 
men. Whenever my office was invaded 
by a woman in threadbare homespun or 
torn calico, her black or brown or gray 
stockings of coarse wool grimed with 
mud, her down-at-the-heel shoes foxy 
with long wear, and perhaps tied with 
tow strings, on her arm a bag or basket, 
and in her mouth a pipe with a reed 
stem and a clay bowl, I was pretty sure 
to hear, “ Any thin’ to git?” or, “ Got 
any thin’ for the lone women?” or, 
“When is the next draw-day?” Ac- 
customed to beg of the planters while 
these were wealthy, and to receive ra- 
tions from the Confederate Government 
during its brief existence, they now 
claim to be fed by the United States, 
One weuld suppose that, in conquering 
the South, we had inherited some ever- 
lasting debt to the low-downers. 

One thing which they want is land. 
They have an absurd belief that, if they 
‘had farms, they would cultivate them. 
But instead of working, laying up their 
wages, and so buying land while it is 
only a dollar or two an acre, they pro- 
pose that it shall be given them, no 
matter at whose expense. The idea of 
confiscation is received with more fa- 
vor by this caste than by the negroes. 
A lean, sallow, lank-haired inhabitant 
of Spartanburg District suspended his 
chaffering with a neighboring planter 
for the hire of a plot of ground, and 
walked twenty-three miles to ask me 
what were the prospects “for a di- 
vidin’.” A loyal “mean white” from 
the mountains of the Dark Corner, who 
visited Greenville to attend a league 
convocation, improved the occasion by 
marking out and in his own mind pre- 
empting a hundred acres or so of Colo- 
nel Irvine’s richest bottoms. Over and 
over have dirty, ragged, stupid people 
slyly inquired of me, “ When is our 
folks a-gwine to git the lan’ ?” 
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Not that they are Union people; not 
that they have a spite against the plant- 
ers as rebels: their longing for confisca- 
tion is but a part of their scheme of 
life ; it is sheer, bald beggary. If they 
had their, forty acres a-piece, the mon- 
eyed classes would recover all in twenty 
years, leaving the low-downers as poor 
as now, and as anxious for a new divi- 
sion. To give them land, would be just 
as useless as it is to give them corn and 
bacon. In general, what a man does not 
work for, is of no permanent value to 
him. 

VAGRANCY. 


One morning my office was entered 
by two women, a mother and daughter. 
The former, perhaps forty years of age 
and perhaps sixty—it was impossible to 
guess which from her appearance— was 
a gaunt, crouching creature, with a 
pinched visage and a hungry eagerness 
of aspect, indicative of years of want 
and beggary. The daughter, twenty 
years old, had regular and delicate fea-* 
tures, a complexion which, though sun- 
burnt, was of a fine blonde, and long 
golden hair which would have been 
beautiful but for neglect. On the other 
hand, her feet were bare, her lips stain- 
ed with tobacco-juice, and her expres- 
sion as wild as that of a mustang. Both 
wore dirty dresses of the coarsest cotton 
homespun, falling straight from the hips, 
and without the slightest trimming or 
adornment. 

“ Be you the man we've been a-lookin’ 
for?” said the mother. “We come 
nigh upon twenty-two miles yesterday 
to see you. We went to your place, 
and they said you was out to walk. 
We come here this mornin” at sun-up, 
and we’ve been settin’ around ever 
sence. We want help. I tell you, 
stranger, that ef ever any body wanted 
help, we want it.” 

Then they told me their story. The 
father of the family had died long 
since. The girl’s husband and brother 
had been shot by the Confederates: the 
former was killed at home while trying 
to escape a conscription detail ; the lat- 
ter was dragged into the army, desert- 
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ed, was retaken, and executed at Peters- 
burg. 

“Ef I could git hold of them that 
killed my old man,” she declared, grim- 
ly, “I wouldn’t show ’em no mercy, 
stranger.” 2 

Robbed of all the men of their fam- 
ily, and without land, they were in dire 
poverty. Their cabin let in the wind 
and snow through the unchinked logs, 
and had no flooring but the earth. 

“Ef you could see it, stranger,” said 
the mother, “ you mought think it was a 
place for hogs, but not for human cree- 
turs. In the hard rains, one half the 
floor is covered with water.” 

The girl had not had a pair of shoes 
since her husband was killed, two years 
before. 

“Ef I had shoes, I reckon I couldn’t 
wear ’em,” she observed, “ my feet is so 
swelled and bursted with walkin’ on 
the snow and the frozen ground.” 

They wanted clothes, corn, or “ what- 
ever there mout be to give out,” and 
‘they also wanted protection. Since the 
war they had been persecuted by a gang 
of young roughs whom they stigmatized 
as “rebs,” who in the first place ousted 
them from the neighborhood of Mari- 
etta by pulling down their cabin, and, 
now that they had migrated to Pickens 
District, were in the habit of stoning 
them and driving them into the woods 
whenever there was a convenient oppor- 
tunity for that amusement. 

“ John De Launey Morgan is the one 
that plagues us most,” said the daugh- 
ter. “He never passes our house but 
what he gits off his critter and stones 
us, and calls us all the names he can 
think of. And we are so scared of him, 
that, when we hear of his comin’ our 
way, we always run into the woods and 
hide till he gits by.” 

“ And what it’s all for, we don’t know 
no more’n the dead,” asseverated the 
mother, with emphasis. “We never 
did a thing to him. It’s jest because 
our men went, ag’in the war, stranger ; 
that’s it.” 

Little versed, as yet, in Bureau busi- 
ness, I supposed that Mrs. Taylor had 
given me a correct explanation of her 
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troubles, and that I had before me a 
family of persecuted. Unionists. I ac- 
cordingly wrote a letter to the magis- 
trate at Marietta, directing him to pro- 
tect the women, in case they chose to 
return thither, and to bring John De 
Launey Morgan and his confederates to 
justice. While I was thus occupied the 
mother begged for a smoke from my 
pipe, and, although averse to the con- 
cession, I could not but grant it. 

“Tve been a-lookin’ at it myself,” 
said the daughter, with a laugh, “ but 
I was afeared to ask for it.” 

I subsequently learned that these 
women were in various ways low char- 
acters. On that account, and because 
they had no men to protect them, rath- 
er than for their supposed loyal senti- 
ments, they were persecuted by John 
De Launey Morgan and his contempti- 
ble fellow-roughs., 

“ The annoyances are illegal, of course, 
whatever may be the character of the 
women,” said the magistrate to me, on 
his next visit to Greenville. “I will 
institute any suit that these people may 
choose. They can have Morgan bound 
over to keep the peace, or they can bring 
a case for damages. But it is not a po- 
litical matter, and is not worthy of your 
attention.” 

The men of the family had been as 
worthless as the women; they had 
evaded service in the Confederate army, 
as they would have evaded service in 
any army; their loyalty just extended 
to the point of wanting to stay at home 
and do nothing. There are intelligent 
and zealous loyalists in the mountains 
of the Dark Corner, but they are of a 
type somewhat different from the son 
and son-in-law of Mrs. Taylor. 

The story of this family exhibits one 
cause of the vagrancy of the low whites. 
Without property, mere squatters on 
the land of others, destitute of charac- 
ter to inspire respect, prostitutes, beg- 
gars, and perhaps thieves, they are 
chased from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood, the sport of rowdies little better 
than themselves. 

Another family which came upon me 
for help consisted of a man, his wife, 
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two sisters, a sister-in-law, and three 
small children, all as healthy as need 
be. The man was a farm-laborer in the 
mountains, but he had fallen into the 
toils of a low-down woman of evil char- 
acter, and his wife, despairing of other- 
wise keeping her husband, dragged him 
down to the village. The enchantress 
followed them to their refuge, and the 
wife applied to me for an order to make 
her leave town. Moreover, they want- 
ed lodging, food, and clothing, for the 
husband could find no work, and they 
were utterly destitute. For a while they 
lived with other low whites, and a set 
of equally low negroes, in a deserted ho- 
tel; then, the nest having been cleaned 
out by the civil authorities, they hired 
a room; but presently they were back 
again to their mountains. I could not 
discover that these four women did any 
work, or had a desire to do any. The 
man, as I was credibly informed, made 
an effort to earn a living by offering to 
take other men to visit his wife’s sister. 
Thus, from one cause or another, the 
poor whites wander up and down on 
the earth, rarely staying many years in 
one neighborhood. Usually, however, 
their migrations are short flights; they 
go from Greenville District to Spartan- 
burg, and thence perhaps to Laurens; 
then, presently, they are back in Green- 
ville. Usually, also, they do not tend 
to settle in towns. Unlike the gregari- 
ous and jolly negroes, they are solitary 
in their dispositions, and, if they alight 
near a village, it is not so much for 
society as for convenience in begging. 


SOCIAL DEGRADATION, 


Two women from Pickens District, 
an aunt of about thirty and a niece of 
about twenty, called on me with the 
complaint that the lover of the former 
would not support his illegitimate child. 
The aggrieved woman handed me a dirty 
scrap of wrapping paper, on which were 
some scribblings so crabbed and illegi- 
ble that I could not make out two suc- 
cessive words. 

“T cannot read this,” I said. “ Where 
did you get it, and what is it about ?” 

“ She wrote it,” answered the aunt, 
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with a paralytic stutter. “It’s my com- 
plaint.” 

The niece looked ashamed, either for 
me, or for herself, or for her aunt. I 
was sorry that I had not been able to 
read the girl’s writing; she had un- 
doubtedly learned what little she knew 
under great disadvantages ; she deserv- 
ed something in the way of a compli- 
ment, The case was then stated to me 
in vocal English, and I referred the 
complainant to a magistrate. During 
the conversation I discovered that these 
women were living in the same cabin 
with a black family, the negroes oc- 
cupying one end of the building and 
the Anglo-Saxons the other,—this, in 
a country where land can be bought at 
from one to ten dollars an acre, where 
a cabin can be built for forty or fifty 
dollars, and where the pride of race is 
fiercer than in any other part of the 
world ! 

A woman of another family asked 
me, “ Can any body say any thin’, stran- 
ger, ef I hire out to hoe for one of the 
black ’uns ?” 

It is, at first sight, a singular thing 
that the lower.types of humanity sel- 
dom incline to suicide. The easy ex- 
planation is, that the low-downer has 
but a low ideal of success in life, and 
is consequently exposed to no harrowing 
disappointment over its failures, Fur- 
nished with the necessities of hog and 
hominy, and with the luxuries of to- 
bacco and laziness, he is, in the main, 
content, ‘and “has no use for pizen.” 

I could not discover that he has any 
religion or even any superstitions, This 
fleshly, unspiritual creature does not 
seem even to believe in ghosts. 

In justice to my district, I ought to 
state, in passing, that its low-down class 
is by no means so degraded or so numer- 
ous as are the “sand-hillers” who in- 
habit the waste places of regions nearer 
the seacoast, or the “ beechers,” and 
other wild paupers of North Carolina, 
er the “crackers” of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. An ordinary traveller might not 
discover much evidence of the breed; 
and, indeed, there seems to be a belief 
that it does not exist in this portion of 
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South Carolina. A visitor from Charles- 
ton said to me, “ You will find few peo- 
ple here who cannot read and write.” 
The receipt-rolls on which I issued cloth- 
ing told a different story ; not one white 
recipient out of thirty made any other 
signature than a mark; and the experi- 
ence of the United States Marshal, in 
paying witnesses, was not very dissimi- 
lar. Any one who doubts that there 
are mean whites in abundance around 
Greenville, will be cured of his delu- 
sion by going thither, and giving no- 
tice of a public distribution of charity. 
Still, degraded misery is less prominent 
here than in many other districts, and 
-much of what exists is the result of the 
war. . 


PUGNACITY. 


“Tm one of the Fox family, and you 
can’t tread on my toes,” screamed a girl 
of seventeen, who was carrying on a 
scolding-match with a young man, just 
outside of my office. Every week some 
low-down woman came to me, or to my 
neighbors, the magistrates, to complain 
that some other low-down woman had 
beaten her, or attempted to pull down 
her cabin, or perpetrated some other 
manual outrage. In general, these ag- 
grieved females had defended them- 
selves right heartily, scratching, pull- 
ing hair, tearing homespun, striking 
with “ chunks of brush,” and throwing 
“rocks.” We officials seldom investi- 
gated these cases; and, if we did, we 


discovered that they had been fair 


fights, one party being about as much 
to blame as the other. 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Dunkin, a 
tall and rather handsome young say- 
age, appeared and stated that she had 
been obliged to slap Mrs. Ambler’s 
daughter for charging her with being 
too intimate with negroes, and to de- 
mand that some punishment should be 
meted out to the Amblers for their slan- 
derous tongues, I, inferring that suffi- 
cient justice had already been accom- 
plished, advised the lovely plaintiff to 
let the matter rest where it was, if it 
could. - Nor was I much astonished 
when she reappeared, an hour later, 
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with the story that the Ambiers had 
taken advantage of her absence to 
charge upon her cabin, and drive her 
mother, younger sister, and little boy 
into the woods with a shower of brick- 
bats. I sent her to a magistrate, and 
he, with my full approval, refused to 
entertain the case, on the ground that 
she could not give security to prose- 
cute it. The result was, that the Am- 
blers, frightened by their own victory, 
and perseveringly threatened with a 
“lawing,” migrated to another district. 
Before departing, they begged a dollar 
of me, and various dollars of other per- 
sons, to pay their travelling expenses. 

These pugnacities diversified and 
adorned the intercourse of relatives. 
The Tonys and Fosters, who were sis- 
ters and cousins inhabiting the same 
cabin, had a battle-royal which result- 
ed in the Fosters being expelled and 
forced to seek another residence, where 
Mrs. F. soon had a fight with her land- 
lord. 

“Mother is perfec’ly redic’lous,” I 
heard a young girl say. “She allowed 
she’d switch me if I didn’t go home, 
and she picked up a bit of brush. I 
up with another, and told her to come 
on.” 

In fact, these women are not only as 
bellicose as men, but as proud of their 
martial qualities. I was amused at the 
grim hatred with which a feeble old 
woman named Moward talked of a ne- 
gro-neighbor whom she wished me to 
take in hand for a multitude of alleged 
offences. He had, if she might be cred- 
ited, starved his own children nearly to 
death, cut down and sold his landlord’s 
timber for firewood, attempted to set 
fire to her house, “rocked” her cow, 
and threatened to murder her family. 
Her exaggerations, her repetitions, her 
dour and deliberate drawl, her settled 
bitterness of visage, and her old-fash- 
ioned dialect, were all exceedingly curi- 
ous. 

“He swore that kill my son he 
would,” was one of her expressions. 
The emphatic title by which she ad- 
dressed me was, “My dear, blesséd 
stranger.” Having complained that 
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the “black ’un” had sought to burn 
her “roughness,” I asked what she 
meant by the word, and found that 
it represented shucks, or corn-husks. 

“ Where is your husband?” I asked, 
knowing that she had one. 

‘“ Whar’ is my husband?” she repeat- 
ed in her bitter drawl. “ Well, I'll tell 
you whar’ he is: he’s up in the moun- 
tains. That’s whar’ he is, He can’t 
live here; thar’s nothin’ to live on. 
He’s up in the mountains, livin’ with 
his own kin. That’s whar’ my hus- 
band is.” 

Meeting the-negro, and charging him 
with his innumerable misdoings, he de- 
nied them all, and asserted that the 
Mowards belied him in order*to get 
him out of his cabin, and put in an- 
other black whom they favored. Find- 
ing that both families were living, rent- 
free, on the land and in the cabins of a 
charitable citizen, I referred the quarrel 
to him, telling him that it was his duty 
and in his power to evict the tenant who 
was most to blame. But he was too soft- 
hearted to send either of them adrift, nor 
would he so much as indicate to me 
which party he considered accountable 
for the uproar; so that the feud between 
the Mowards and Balus Russel lasted 
while I remained in Greenville. The 
daughter of the old woman attempted 
to bully me into an interference. “I 
shall hold you responsible,” she said, 
shaking one finger at me; “if that 
nigger does murder, I shall héld you 
responsible for it.” 

It was difficult to settle any dispute 
peaceably between antagonists of this 
pugnacious class; and even among the 
class of small farmers a difference was 
pretty sure to run into blows, or, at the 
mildest, into “lawing.” I was both 
provoked and amused over a quarrel 
between the Willimans and Parkmans 
on one side, and on the other a wild 
Irishman named Johnny O'Neill, who 
had gone wilder than his Hibernian 
wont in South Carolina. Mrs. Willi- 
man, @ portly person of forty-five, with 
piercing dark eyes, called on me with 
her daughter, Mrs. Parkman, a delicate- 
looking brunette of eighteen, with the 
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most classic of faces, the low, broad 
Greek forehead, rippling black hair, 
clear, sparkling black eyes, and the 
sunniest of smiles, They complained 
that Johnny O’Neill had seduced away, 
with promises of biscuit and honey, a 
little black girl of seven years old, who 
was Mrs. Parkman’s only pet and ser- 
vant. 

“My daughter is sickly, and has no 
children of her own,” explained the 
mother. “She’s powerful fond of this 
little nigger, and we want an order to 
git her back.” 

“ Has the child no relatives to decide 
where she shall live?” I asked. 

“No; we don’t know who her father 
is, and her mother’s dead ; her mother 
wanted us to keep her.” 

Finding that they lived eight miles 
distant, and thinking it not worth while 
to order all the parties to come to me, 
I wrote a letter to Mr. O'Neill, to the 
effect that the child should be taken 
before the nearest magistrate, or be- 
fore some respectable citizen, and in 
the presence of both claimants should 
select her employer. This decision, I 
added, should hold good until further 
orders from me, unless the blood-rela- 
tions of the girl chose to claim her by 
process of civil law. 

Scarcely had the two ladies been gone 
an hour, when Johnny O’Neill arrived 
on his spavined “chunk of a pony.” 
One of the reddest of Irishmen, with 
shining corkscrew ringlets of red hair, 
sharp features, and snapping green eyes, 
lean, leathery, crouching, and springy, he 
so danced about my office in the excite- 
ment of telling his story that it seemed, 
as if he might at any moment run up 
the wall like a lizard or spider. The 
Parkmans had treated the little girl 
shamefully, he said; they had half 
starved her, kept her in rags, and 
beaten her so that she was a sight to 
behold; and she had of her own ac- 
cord sought refuge with him from a 
cruelty which would soon have cost 
her life. 

Accustomed to hear two sides of a 
stcry and believe very little of either, 
I gave Mr. O’Neill an order similar to 











the one which I had given the Park- 
mans. Hearing that they had been to 
see me, and had set out on their return, 
he started in great haste to overtake 
them. “ Was the ould man with ’um?” 
he asked, as he opened the door. 

“No,” said I, “there was no man 
with them. But don’t let us have any 
fighting in this matter. Settle it before 
a neighbor, precisely as I have direct- 
ed.” 

“ Oh, it’s not me that ’ud go a-blath- 
erin’ and fightin’,” declared Mr. O’Neill. 
“Tm as paceable a man as there is in 
these parts.” 

The men of these parts being as much 
like game-cocks as they well could be 
without feathers, this was a very feeble 
certificate of quakerism, but the O’Neill 
did not know it, and honestly meant to 
praise himself. 

Next morning he reappeared, flew all 
about my office like a cat in a fit, and 
told a terrible tale about the violence 
and ferocity of the Parkmans, 

“Would ye belave it?” said he. 
“Thim two women went to me house, 
and broke in the door. As soon as the 
little gal saw ’um, she dodged undher 
the bed to kape from goin’ wid ’um, 
Thin the ould ’un knocked me wife 
down, an’ the young ’un thrampled 
on her so that I’m despairin’ of her 
life. Thin they grabs up the little gal, 
an’ goes off wid her in spite of her 
scrames. Whin I got home, an’ found 
how things were, I follys’um down to 
ould Willimans, for I reckoned they’d 
be dodgin’ in there to hide. Whin I 
got there, they was makin’ down the 
,ctoss road for Parkman’s. The young 
‘un was runnin’ one way—to desave 
me, ye see—an’ the ould ’un was run- 
nin’ the other, a-draggin’ the little 
nagur. I afther the ould woman, an’ 
come up wid her jist before she got to 
the house. She thried to git over the 
fence, an’ I thried to stop her—jist to 
give her the letther, ye see. ‘ Here’s a 
letther from the Mejor, says I, a-hould- 
in’ it out in me hand. Oh, I’m as pace- 
able a man as there is, Mejor; I’m not 
for fightin’, when talkin’ u'll do. Well, 
whin she mounted the fence, she fell on 
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the other side, an’ I fell over her; that’s 
jist the way it happened; an’ she set up 
a hullabaloo that ’'d sthruck her. Sorra 
a bit.” 

“Who got the child?” I asked. 

“Well, they come out o’ the house 
an’ dhragged her in—she a scramin’. 
Thin Parkman an’ his wife come at 
me. ‘ Here’s a letther from the Mejor,’ 
says I, but divil a one of thim would 
take it; an’ Parkman he out with his 
knife, an’ his wife up with a stick: 
‘Tl knock your brains out, ye son of 
ab—h!’ says she. ‘So,’ says I, ‘let’s 
be paceable about it,’ says I, an’ I came 
away, afther seein’ that they wouldn’t 
listen to me; an’ that’s the end to it.” 

“That's a pretty end to it,’ I com- 
mented. “ Here I wanted you to settle 
it quietly by arbitration, and you have 
been knocking each other down, and 
raising the Old Harry!” 

“Oh, ye can’t do anythin’ with those 
onraisonable crathurs,” responded Mr. 
O'Neill. “Sich tempers as they’ve got! 
Wouldn’t so much as take your letther 
out of me hands. An’ now the ould 
woman is goin’ to prosecute me, because 
she says I thrampled on her. I can 
prove, on me Bible-oath, that all I did 
was to fall over her as I was thryin’ to 
hand her the letther. They’ve been to 
the Square about it already.” 

“‘ Well, you had better see the Squire 
yourself, and tell him what your defence 
will be. When he hears both sides, he 
may advise the Parkmans not to push 
the case. It is best to avoid the law, 
if possible.” ’ 

“Thrue for you, Mejor. TH do that 
same, an’ let the Square know what me 
defence is, An’ I'll prosecute thim, too, 
for knockin’ down me ould woman, an’ 
breakin’ into me house.” 

It was not long after the departure 
of the O’Neill before Mr. Williman, 
Mrs. Parkman, and her husband ar- 
rived in a pouring rain, bringing the 
little black cause of all this turmoil. I 
saw at once that the child was nicely 
dressed in clean homespun, and had 
been evidently well treated. As she 
had spent only one day with Johnny 
O'Neill, this prosperity could not be 
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due to his bounty, and I felt at once 
inclined to take the Parkman side of 
the question. 

“ Where is your mother?” I asked 
~ the young woman, 

“She is at home, a-bed. Mr. O’Neill 
knocked ker dow», «ad trampled on 
her, so that she is is: «reat pain.” 

“You kad some di‘iculty in getting 
the girl, I understand.” 

“No; she ran to us as soon as she 
saw us. O'Neili’s wife scolded a great 
desl, but we didn’t mind her; we didn’t 
wunt no quarrel. Then he come after 
us, and knocked my mother down as 
she was climbing the fence to get away 
from him.” 

I could not help laughing over this 
tissue of contradictions. 

“T will tell you what Mr. O'Neill 
says,” I added. “He declares that 
your mother knocked his wife down, 
and that your husband drew a knife on 
him.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little beauty, 
as if much shocked; and her husband 
muttered some equivocal denial. 

“‘ Well, such matters must be settled 
by the civil law,” I said. “Only I 
should advise you all to keep out of 
it, and, if possible, let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

Then, turning to the little negress, I 
asked her, ‘“ Whom do you want to live 
with?” 

“ With these yere people.” 

“Do they give you enough to eat?” 

Yeu.” 

“What made you run away from 
then? ” 

No answer from the child, but Park- 
man told how O'Neill had promised 
biscuit and honey. 

“Did he promise you biscuit and 
honey?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

The result of the examination was, 
that I gave the pickaninny a sharp lec- 
ture on the sin of running away, and 
sent her back to live with her present 
employers. I hoped that here the diffi- 
culty would end, but such was not the 
purpose of the O’Neill ; and when I last 
heard of him, he was “ lawing” it with 
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the Parkmans, apropos of assault and 
battery, and of cruelty to the “nagur.” 

Quarrelsome as the cracker is, he 
has no self-respect and no moral cour- 
age. As in former days he was sub- 
missive to the planter, so now he is 
subservient to the Yankee; exhibiting 
not a spark of animosity because of his 
wooden leg, or cracked skull, or burned 
cabin; obeying the behest of every man 
in uniform, even though he be a drunken 
deserter; and always ready to declare 
himself an original Unionist. Indiffer- 
ent to law, he reveres power like an 
oriental, and puts his mouth in the 
dust before whomsoever represents it. 
It is my belief that he sincerely ad- 
mires and venerates his Northern con- 
queror. 


FEROCITY. 


The pugnacity of the low-down peo- 
ple is savagely indifferent to human 
life. After the great nocturnal fight 
of the Tonys and Fosters, when the 
former expelled the latter from their 
common domicil, Mrs. Foster hung 
about the battle-field for an hour, curs- 
ing by herself, and meditating projects 
of vengeance. The male Tony, a sallow 
youth of eighteen, hearing some noise 
in the neighboring darkness, got down 
an old musket on which he prided him- 
self and blazed away at a venture, send- 
ing the bullet through a post not a yard 
from his aunt. His sister, a year young- 
er, informed me of this feat, probably 
with a view to forestall a complaint 
from their respected relative. 

“Your brother mustn’t do that sort 
of thing,” Isaid. ‘He has no business 
to fire about the country at random, 
especially by night.” 

“Wal, follkg needn’t be hangin’ 
round folks’ houses after dark,” she 
replied. ‘What else could they look 
for but to git shot at?” F 

The next time Mrs. Foster applied 
for rations, I questioned her concern- 
ing the adventure. 

“Come mighty nigh hittin’-me, Jim 
did,” she answered coolly, and by no 
means angrily. 

“ What did you do?” 
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“Do? I did jest what other folks 
would ’a’ done. I hadn’t no gun to fire 
back, an’ I put out. If I'd had a gun, 
though, I’d ’a’ given ’em one.” 

One of the most extraordinary mur- 
ders that I ever heard of was commit- 
ted by a boy named Langston, only 
fourteen years old. He and a negro 
had applied simultaneously for the 
loan of a fishing-net; the negro was 
the favored claimant, and the boy 
walked home inflamed with rage and 
envy. Loading an old musket, he went 
down to the river, stretched himself on 
the bank, rested his weapon on a stone, 
and shot the negro dead in the water. 

The affrays in which the low-down 
whites butcher each other seldom re- 
ceive much notice from the Southern 
papers, and are, I believe, not always 
taken up by the courts. Whenever 
such an affair ends fatally, the respect- 
able portion of the community, if it is 
interested at all, thanks God and takes 
courage. <A series of rencontres in An- 
derson District, which cost the life of 
one black and two whites, was quietly 
ignored by the neighboring magistrate, 
until his attention was called to it by 
the commandant of the post. My im- 
pression is that most of the murders of 
the negroes in the South are committed 
by the poor whites, who do not mean 
any harm to the “ black ’uns” because 
they are black, but simply kill them in 
the exercise of their ordinary pugnacity. 
They could not shoot slaves in the good 
old times without coming in conflict 
with the slaveowner, and getting the 
worst of it. Now, the negro is no bet- 
ter than they are; and they pay him the 
compliment of fighting him as an equal. 


HISTORY OF A FAMILY. 


Partly from glimpses of history, partly 
from the reminiscences of old citizens, 
and partly from my own observations, 
I have constructed the record of a low- 
down family. Serfs to Saxons in the 
days of Alfred, serfs to Normans in the 
days of Richard the Lion-hearted, indi- 
gent, ignorant, stupid, and vicious farm- 
laborers during succeeding centuries, the 
Simminses (as they pronounce a name 


which they cannot spell) finally crossed 
the ocean in the person of Bill Simmins, 
transported for poaching. A convict ap- 
prentice on the tobacco-lands of James 
River, then a refugee, bushwhacker, and 
squatter on the extreme verge of coloni- 
zation, Bill married a London courte- 
san, who, like himself, had been deport- 
ed and run wild, and gave birth to a 
tribe which then had no specific name, 
but which now obtains recognition un- 
der the titles of crackers, sand-hillers, 
mean whites, and low-down people. 
During the colonial period the Sim- 
minses fought for their scalps against 
Indians, and sharpened their Anglo- 
Saxon pugnacity to ferocity. In the 
Revolution they were Tories, not be- 
cause they loved the king, or knew 
any thing about him, but because the 
landed gentry, whom they wished to 
plunder, were Whigs. Forced at last 
into the Continental Militia, and hay- 
ing no heart in the cause, they threw 
down their guns at sight of the British 
bayonets, and left Greene’s Regulars to 
fight the battle alone. 

From their first arrival in America 
they had “sot in to rovin’ ’round,” 
partly because their 'awless uatures 
could not bear the restraints of a set- 
tled community, partly because stable 
society elbowed them out of its way 
as nuisances, and partly because their 
aversion to regular work obliged them 
to seek wild land and abundant game. 
They were nomads and squatters; their 
only service was to drive off the still 
more worthless Indian; where they 
turned up the soil, they exhalsted 
rather than improved it. Outstripped 
and surrounded at last by the current 
of civilization, they changed from hunt- 
ers and backwoodsmen to cultivators, 
but still preserved a tendency to wan- 
dering. The Simminses have moved 
from one district to another, or from 
one State to another, at least once in 
every generation. The only exception 
to this rule is where hordes of such 
families have been shut up in some 
great stretch of pine-barrens, or moun- 
tain sterilities, or sea-beaches, into which 
the wealthy landholder has not cared 
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to intrude, and from which there was 
no escape except by a long migration. 

In general, the Simminses have been 

_ the parasites, and, so to speak, the 

feudatories, of some great planter. The 
“high-toned gentleman” settled quar- 
rels with persons of his own caste by 
his own hand; but if he wanted a 
“free nigger” run off, or a Yankee 
“ emissary ” mobbed, he winked to his 
humble and ferocious adherent. In re- 
turn, he put up with Bill’s petty pilfer- 
ings, poachings, mendicities, and illicit 
dickerings with negroes, 
* Thus the Simminses remained vicious 
and lazy. The father hunted ’possums, 
cultivated a little patch of corn, and 
did an occasional “lick of work” for 
some well-to-do neighbor, taking his 
pay in bacon. The women spun and 
wove an hour or so a day; the rest of 
the time smoked, tramped, and gossip- 
ed. The most productive part of the 
family industry consisted in procuring 
whiskey and various worthless gim- 
cracks, and exchanging them with the 
negroes for chickens, shoats, and corn, 
a portion of which was stolen from 
the slaveowner. Simmins lived off the 
neighboring plantations as much as did 
their proprietors. He was one of the 
incidental expenses of slavery. 

Now and then an enterprising speci- 
men of the breed set up a “ crossroads 
grocery,” and prosecuted his nocturnal 
trade with the blacks on a large scale. 
A citizen gave me instances of low- 
down men who had accumulated hand- 
some fortunes from such a start; one 
whom he named had become proprie- 
tor of eighty negroes and four thousand 
acres of land; yet, to the day of his 
death, he had kept up his illicit deal- 
ings with slaves. But, in general, the 
race remained miserably poor, as well 
as ignorant and vicious. 

During the late war the Simminses 
did their share of the fighting; for, if 
a good many of them evaded the con- 
scription or deserted, none of them had 
influence to get “ bomb-proof” places, 
and keep in the rear. They volunteered 
promptly while they believed that ser- 
vice simply meant plunder, and, after 


that pleasant delusion had vanished, 
they were “fo’ced in” by armed de- 
tails, The women and children lived 
for a while on the neighboring plant- 


ers; then, as the resources of the lat-. 


ter diminished, they reached the verge 
of starvation; then they were fed by 
monthly issues of rations from local au- 
thorities or the Confederate Goverrtment. 
When Bill effected his final desertion from 


* Lee or Johnston, and reached home at 


the close of the war, he found his family 
the same lazy paupers that he had always 
known them, but without a source of 
charity from which to draw food; no 
more rich planters to beg from, and no 
more sleek slaves to deal with. 

His own character has in some re- 
spects improved: under the discipline 
of the army, he has learned to do what 
he does not like; he has learned that 
it is possible for him to work. Thus 
drilled, and, moreover, driven by gaunt 
necessity, he hires a plot of poor land, 
and contracts with one or two shiftless 
negroes, But his native laziness soon 
regains its empire; he leaves hoeing to 
his “ black ’uns,” and spends much time 
at groceries; and the consequence is, a 
crop of two bushels to the acre. At 
the end of the year he “runs his nig- 
gers off” to keep from paying them. 
This brings *him before the Bureau-offi- 
cer, with whom he endeavors to make 
interest by declaring that he was always 
opposed to the war, &c.; but the case 
being referred to a civil court, the jury- 
men, who are respectable landholders, 
and detest the Simminses, decide it 
against him; and Bill is left without 
a cent to pay his lawyer. The conse- 
quence is, a new migration or a piteous 
appeal for Government rations. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES, 


In general, the low-downers have been 
even less fortunate than is supposed in 
the above history. I think that I do 
not exaggerate when I declare that two 
thirds of the men of this class have 
fallen in the war or are cripples, leaving 
their wives and children to stark beg- 
gary in an impoverished community. 
They will not work, and they do not 











know how to work, and nobody will 
set them to work. Such a thing as a 
“ poor white” girl going out to domes- 
tic service is absolutely unknown ; not 
merely because she is as ignorant of 
civilized housewifery as a Comanche 
squaw, but also because she is untamed, 
quarrelsome, perhaps dishonest, perhaps 
immoral; and finally, because she is too 
proud to do what she calls “ niggers’ 
business.” She will go into a factory, 
and can be taught to perform tolerable 
work there, subject to fits of nomadism 
and pugnacity. The chiefest benefac- 
tors of the erackers will be those who 
shall introduce into the South manu- 
factures, with their natural sequences 
of villages and public schools. Before 
the era of factories, the wandering, shift- 
less, low-down breed was known in New 
England. 

I do not wish to be, understood as 
saying that the cracker has never risen 
above his birth, even under the dis- 
couragements of the system of slavery. 
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Some families now respectable, some 
men who have stood high in Southern 
politics, originated in the strata of the 
Simminses, So far as I have known 
these last, however, they were fortunate 
enough to become orphans in early years, 
and so learn industry in a workhouse, 
or acquire the rudiments of education 
in an asylum. Their birth has been a 
barrier to success, but not an impassa- 


‘ble one. The crackers are not a caste, 


but only the dregs of society. ° 

With time enough, and under the 
stimulus of the free-labor system, the 
low-downer may acquire settled habits,” 
industry, and civilization. But will the 
immigration from the North, and from 
Europe, which must ere long descend 
upon the South, give him time? And 
when it reaches him, will it absorb and 
thus elevate him; or will it push him 
into wilds and fastnesses, there to die 
out like any other savage? It did not 
seem to me that there was much vital- 
ity in the creature. 





THE FAIRIE FERN. 


I LISTENED to.“ Flite ” in his gilded cage ; 
Listened—and nodded above my page ; 
Listened, and nodded, and then—and then— 
I was far away from the haunts of men, 
Where a virgin forest about me stood, 
Columned and leafy, a summer wood, 

Filled with the quiver of rushing wings, 

And songs of the feathered and happy things. 


Softly the Queen of the Fairies laid 

On my ear a fern—’twas an accolade, 

And I rose her knight, true and loyal fay, 
Who knew what the birds say day by day: 
*T was a wondrous world which I entered then— 
I shall never tell where it lies to men : 

For the Fairie Queen, ere she left me, said, 
Revengeful pinions would beat me dead, 

If I their haunts to the world betrayed, 

Or a gun should enter the sylvan shade— 
But all they whistled, or said, or sung, 

I might translate into human tongue. 


A kindred city it seemed to ours: 

For all its dwellings were leafy bowers, 
For all its bipeds were minus boots, 
Guiltless of trains, or Sunday suits ; 
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For all they build in the self-same way 

As the birds who sang in the world’s first May; . 
For all this—strangely familiar seemed 

The wild birds’ chatter, of which I dreamed. 


Flitting in haste through the leafy street, 
I heard them talk about “ Bills to meet ; ” 
Of the new “ air-line that was up to par,” 
And the debt which came through the “ Magpie war ;” 
Of the “ Brook-line bridge,” which they did not need! 
Of the fearful price of Canary-seed. 
“ Who should be envoy—and what the terms 
For the great “ New Diet,”—that of Worms. 


Sounds as of Babel filled the glen— 
(In Bird-Land, banks all close at ten)— 

“‘ What are the bids for Eyrie stock ?” 

“What is the time by Clytic’s clock ?” 

“ What does the Carrier-Pigeon bring ?” 

“ Columbia’s Eagle has hurt her wing ;” 

“Poor Lark is dead! left a helpless wife | ” 

“Insured? Oh, yes! in the “ New York Life ;” 

“So she will have only grief to bear, 

“ Without the pressure of daily care.” 

“ What tidings under the Seabird’s wing ?” 

“ A ship aground, like an idle thing. 

“ Her cargo lost ! her crew afloat 

“ On the open sea in a leaky boat.” 

“ Where’s Corvus gone? ah! don’t you know 

“ He was a most dishonest crow ? 

ba Corporation i in black coats 
Levied on grain-fields, paid in notes 
Uncurrent—and all fled but he, 
Who swings on yonder apple-iree.” 


The while this noisy chat goes on, 
The Lady-Birds have been since dawn 
Singing, to stretch their little throats, 
Brushing their glossy redingotes ; 
Daintily lining rounded nests, 
Carefully brushing snowy vests, 
Chattering—oh, so loud and clear,— 
I held my breath their tones to hear. 


“ Old Rusty Rook a book has written ;” 

“ Ann Oriole gave Jay the mitten ; ” 

“ Miss Nightingale can’t sing at all; ” 

“ Bob Lincoln gave a hop last fall; ” 

“ The charming tenor have you heard ? 

“ A most accomplished foreign bird.” 
(The while, two mother Robins fought 
About their broods, as no birds ought.) 


Oh! touch me with thy Fairie Fern ; 

No language new, O Queen, I'll learn; 

Tis the same story, o’er and o’er: 

Arcadia’s gone—it comes no more. 


—I wake, and nod before the fire, 
While Flite sings through his golden wire. 
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SALOME.* 


Wuat is poetry good for? what 
does it prove ?—are questions very like 
to be propounded by some of our busi- 
est men, whatever may be their profes- 
sion, whenever they are invited to judge 
for themselves by reading, at least, a 
brief review of what is called a poem,— 
being of those who, when they are 
pestered with invitations to run away 
from their business for a while, when 
the woods are flowering and the cheer- 
ful waters are singing for joy, excuse 
themselves by saying they can’t see the 
use of it; or they don’t believe it will 
pay. When business is good, they can- 
not spare the time; and when it is bad, 
they can’t spare the money; and so 
they go on year after year, like a squir- 
rel in his cage, travelling the same 
dreary round, without ever trying to 
escape, though the door be sometimes 
left open, until they get to be men of 
one idea—in other words, no better 
than monomaniacs ; for what were our 
many faculties given us, if only a few 
are to be exercised? Were they not all 
intended for use? And shall a man, 
made after God’s own image, be satisfi- 
ed with growing old over his desk, and 
counting his gains every night before 
he goes to sleep instead of saying his 
prayers—even the little prayer of John 
Quincy Adams, “ Now I lay me,” &c. ? 
Shall he, having ears, hear not, by stop- 
ping them to music, when the bewilder- 
ing harmonies of well-managed concert, 
or the rhythm of a stately, noble poem, 
are filling the air about him %—eyes, 
and see not, when the glories of archi- 
tecture and sculpture and painting are 
all about his way? What were such 
men made for? only to neglect or abuse 
their gifts? to concentrate all their 
powers upon the gathering of riches? 
or upon president-making ? or, indeed, 
upon any one pursuit or occupation, 
forgetful of every other ? 





* Satome: A dramatic Poem by J. C. Heywood. 
Hurd & Houghton, New York. 


To such men we would say, If you 
desire to know what poetry is good for, 
and what it proves, just open “ Salome,” 
or “ Herodias,” or “ Antonius,” all three 
by the same author, and all constituting 
but one story and one drama, though 
presented under different aspects and in 
different parts: read it, if you will, as 
you would read something you liked in 
a newspaper, to your family; and then 
say, honestly, whether you have not 
been refreshed, as you would have been 
at a concert, a play, or at an exhibition 
of statuary or painting; and whether, 
on the whole, you are not a happier, 
and therefore a better man, for the dis- 
sipation you have indulged in. Or, if 
you have no wife nor family, read it by 
yourself, and, if possible, read it aloud, 
and see if you are not better prepared 
for the drudgery of life, to-morrow, than 
you would have been if you had not 
left your cage. 

But-enough. Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias, having danced herself into 
the favor of Herod, who, because of his 
oath, gave her John the Baptist’s head 
for a fee, became a Christian, is be- 
trothed to Sextus, a Roman leader, and 
finally perishes with her lover by the 
hand of no less a personage than Kali- 
philus, the Wandering Jew. 

Throughout all three of these dramas, 
each distinct of itself, though all tend- 
ing to the same end, like some of 
Shakespeare’s continuations, we have 
the same characteristics: uncommon 
strength, great simplicity and direct- 
ness of language, and clear, evident 
purpose; fine situations, without ex- 
travagance, except in two or three 
cases; great originality, and outbursts 
of dramatic power and golden poetry 
such as we seldom see in the writings 
of those who are most popular—Tenny- 
son, for example, or Swinburne; but 
withal there are, of course, blemishes, 
and little oversights, not worth men- 
tioning, though sometimes hard to 
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overlook or forgive, and here and there 
transfusions—for they are not so much 
imitations as reflexions, or involuntary 
resemblances—to provoke you: for ex- 
ample, in “ Herodias,” p. 74, we have 
“that modesty 
Which, while repelling most, doth most invite ;” 
evidently suggested by Moore’s “ sweet 
briary fence,” which 
“ Warns the touch while winning the sense, 
Charms us most when it most repels,’ 

like the women of Ireland. So, too, in 
“ Antonius,” there were many of these 
adoptions, to call them by no harsher 
name. In “Salome,” however, we have 
not been able to detect any thing of the 
sort but once, and that is where our 
author speaks of “ birds which looked 
like flying flowers,” p. 138, just as Moore 
talks about winged blossoms—“ as if 
the very flowers took wing ”—in Lalla 
Rookh. Fugitive resemblances there 
are, but nothing you can lay your finger 
on; so that, on the whole, the original- 
ity of our author is not to be questioned. 

Two or tbree brief passages from 
“ Herodias” and “ Antonius,” before we 
take up “ Salome,” will show what Mr. 
Heywood is capable of, as a dramatist 
and a poet. 


“T saw, above the distant serried foe, 

The gleam of armor, as the light of flames, 

Rising o’er dimmest night and chaos black. 

Then arrows fell like stonms of falling stars, 

And glancing spears like blazing comets rushed, 

And flashing swords fell like red meteors.” 
—the last being one of the very few 
imperfect lines to be found in the whole 
poem; and one which might be much 
improved by making it still more im- 
perfect, so far as length is concerned, 
and saying, “ And flashing swords like 
meteors fell.” P. 84. 

And what tenderness—reverential ten- 
derness—for woman have we here! 
Sextus, adjuring Salome, says, p. 118: 
“0 love! O child! O woman! how to find 

Names reverend of endearment worthy thee, 

I know not; I would call thee more than child, 
Than woman more, if in the list of names 

Of things in heaven, on earth, in upper air, 

Or in the realms beneath, a name there were 
That better named all that I venerate, 


All that I love in beings less than gods, 
Than that name woman.” 


And now for a sample of our author’s 


strength. It occurs at p. 247, where 
Herodias goes to death, like Lucifer 
himself, Son of the Morning. 
‘What! ho! Up, guards of hell and seneschal ! 
Down with your drawbridge! Call your warders 
out! 


Summon your princes to their loftiest hall! 
Receive your mistress as becomes your state!” 


This, in its grandeur, is more than 
Greek—it is Hebrew—almost scriptural, 
indeed; and we are reminded of that 
awful passage in Isaiah, where the great 
Monarch of Babylon is welcomed below 
by the long-buried sovereignties of 
earth. “ Hell from beneath,” says the 
dread messenger of Jehovah, “ hell from 
beneath is moved for thee to meet thee 
at thy coming. It stirreth up the dead 
for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth. Jt hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations. All 
they shall speak, and say, Art thou also 
become weak as we? Art thou become like 
unto one of us? Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble? that did 
shake kingdoms? that made the world 
a wilderness, and destroyed the cities 
thereof?” 

The foundations of this great drama 
are laid in Jerusalem, and the prophe- 
cies are built in with historical evidence 
from Josephus and others, to show the 
wickedness that prevailed there, and the 
unutterable miseries and horrors that 
accompanied the siege, when mothers— 
young, delicate, and loving.-mothers—de- 
voured their own offspring, up to the hour 
of that long-foretold retribution, when 
the “beautiful city, the joy of all the 
earth,” became a heap of smouldering 
ashes, and the “ Abomination of Deso- 
lation” strode like a flashing shadow 
along her tumbling battlements and 
through her smoking streets. 

In “ Herodias” we have the dealing 
of John Baptist, while imprisoned, 
with Salome, and her conversion to the 
Christian faith ; the banquet in Herod’s 
palace, where he, and his brother Phil- 
ip’s wife, whom “it was not lawful for 
him to have,” sat on thrones, high and 
lifted up ; and where Salome danced at 
the bidding of her tremendous mother, 
and then, at her bidding also, demanded 
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the head of her teacher, according to 
the oath of Herod; and in the progress 
of the story, Sextus and Antonius, the 
Roman leaders under Titus, with reve- 
lations characteristic of each, as the love 
Sextus had for Salome, and Antonius 
for another, whom he dares not name, 
is developed. Here, of course, notwith- 
standing the fewness of the characters, 
and the naked simplicity of the plot, 
our author had “ ample room and verge 
enough ” for the development of tragic 
power, up to the death of Herodias, 
when the dreadful secret is revealed 
that she, even she, was the Livia Anto- 
nius durst not name, because of her 
great wickedness and treachery; and 
she cries out for the death-angel— 


* He cometh there! I feel his fingers press 
Upon my throat! Unhand me, Death! away!” 


Next we have “ Antonius ”—like 
“ Herodias” and “ Salome ”—a drama 
complete in itself. Here the Druids 
and their superstitions and sacrifices are 
brought before us from Cesar; and 
among the dramatis persone, Sextus, 
Antonius, and Salome; Kaliphilus, the 
Wandering Jew, and many others, well 
pronounced, and forcibly distinguished, 
with machinery enough to occupy a 
stage like that of an empire, and a 
catastrophe which, while it thrills the 
blood with horror, leaves a ground for 
hope, so far as the principal personages 
are concerned, 

And after this we have “ Salome ”— 
the last of the series, and full of another 
and a higher object—which, where all 
three are full of deep and absorbing 
interest, though each in a different way, 
is to acknowledge uncommon foresight, 
and adaptation to a broadly conceived 
purpose. Here we have, among the 
more prominent characters, Josephus 
himself, and the Christians, Kaliphilus, 
the Wandering Jew, and Simon and 
Marah, the delicate woman who de- 
voured her own child—the father of 
that child—with Titus and Lepidus 
and others, and Jerusalem thundering 
to her downfall. Of course, if the 


author is equal to the business before 
him, and capable of handling such a 
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crowd of characters, amid s.ch tumu!- 
tuous incidents and scenery, he must 
have within him great dramatic power ; 
and this we think he has; for, up to 
the last, the subject is bravely managed, 
like an army in three divisions, concen- 
trating afar off, and pouring at last 
through the gorges of a mountain upon 
the stronghold of an adversary. 

But it is high time to give at least a 
few samples of his work—chips from 
the statue we have been gazing at— 
bricks from the palace we have been 
traversing. 

From the chorus, p. 9: 

“ The temple’s Eastern gate, 

Whose ponderous weight 


The strength of twenty men can scarce unfold, 
Untouched upon its hinges rolled.” 


And then: 


‘‘ Like thunder rolling through the sky, 
A deep and awful cry, 
Speaking this word : 
Come out from her, and be ye separate. 
And when this voice had cried, 
Outrolling from the Eastern gate 
Another voice replied, 
A cry such as till then man never heard, 
Speaking this word : 
Let us go hence.” 


All which is certainly Hebraic, and 
worthy of the great occasion, while the 
doomed city was toppling to her down- 
fall. 

But again, see how the Christian 
maiden’s faith is turned to account. 
Salome says, in the midst of these ter- 
rible forebodings, 


“Remember, dear, however dark the valley, 
Howe’er beset with horrors and with snares, 
He leadeth us. So we are safe alike 
Where Famine crawleth ; where pale Pestilence 
In gardens lurketh ; where death-driven War 
Flings conflagrations from his blazing feet ; 
Upon the ocean in the beaten vessel, 

Or on the solid mountain’s barren rocks ; 

In winter’s tempest, or in summer’s calm ; 
In bumning deserts, or in dewy vales, 

If Christ’s love point the way, and order us.” 


And then we have the apparitions and 
the cry along the city-walls, of which 
Josephus speaks : 


“ They saw it while so crying,— 
In form, an old man horribly elate, 
Like some huge pine on whose bent boughs the 
weight 
Of snows ia lying. 
It stood : upon its breast and shoulders wide 
Long hair and beard rolled in a snowy tide.” 
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And then we have the wretched 
young mother’s testimony, while Simon, 
the father of her child, so lately de- 
stroyed, stands listening, breathless and 
horror-struck, to her sad wailing: 


* Oh, let me go with thee! or stay with me: 
Idare not be alone. The air is full 
Of shadowy forms; young children bleeding 
ghastly, 
And changing into leering demons ; faces 
All shapeless, growing ever still more shapeless, 
And still more hideous, more mocking still, 
And ever more and more like my poor child.” 
P. 


And what can be finer than the 
dreary outcry of the undying Jew, 
where he says—poor wanderer— 


“ What are to me these flames and falling towers? 
Icannot perish. So I shall see fall, 
As ’twere from year to year, the leaves and fruit, 
Cities and nations from the world’s old tree, 
With ripeness heavy in the age’s autumn, 
As cycle followeth cycle to the end ; 
Or blighted in their green and crescent state, 
And scattered by the storm-breath of the Al- 

mighty, 

Which maketh winter in the universe. 
I, as an angel, see them go, and hear 
Ravage of cities and the rush of ruins, 
As man, the rustle of the falling leaves. 
Henceforward I’ve no country.”—P. 88. 


And then, too, just read the apos- 
trophe of Josephus himself to the be- 
leaguered city—but read it aloud—in 
the deep silence of your own household 
sanctuary, with wife and children about 
you, if it be possible : 


‘0 thou beleaguered city! O thou queen 
Disrobed, imprisoned, scourged, defiled, in chains, 
Mine eyes will not behold thee ; veiling mists 
Are drawn before their wounded vision ; tears 
Dissolve thy burning vision in my brain. 

O Zion, loved of David, O thou bride 
Of Israel, the heathen have unloosed 
Thy girdle, and have gazed upon thy beauty!” 
P. 101 


Have we not tenderness here—tender- 
. hess and sorrow, with the voice of 
prophecy, like the wind rising afar off, 
among the cedars of Lebanon ? 


“ Thy spoilers have been many; thou hast thought 
Them lovers, but they were thy masters; now 
They cast thee off, to be the scorn of nations. 
Oh, woe is me for thee, beleaguered city ! 

Oh, woe is me for thee, thou bride of Israel ! 
Thou God of Abraham, if it be meet 

Thy servant should Thine awful purpose know, 
Oh, condescend from Thy dread dwelling-place 
To send Thy messengers, and Thy decree 
Reveal, O Holy One, if it may be. 

Thine answering thunders rush along the sky ; 
In dread expectance on my face I lie.”’ 


One word more from Kaliphilus, 
while Salome is remonstrating with 
him, and showing how she had been 
kept, in the midst of dangers and trials, 
by “ Almighty Love.” 

* And I was scourged 
(he answers) 
by merciless tormentors. 
I wandered through the savage wilds of Europe, 
Through northern realms of Asia, where the 
snows 
On down-bent branches resting on low trees, 
Make them appear the tents of Winter’s hosts 
and 9 for the signal tramp 
Of storms reposing, which shall lead them south 
T'o ravage and to reign. And there I hoped, 
By frosts congealed, to grow insensible, 
And feel no more my doom. <A lying hope!” 
P.1 





After this, the great consummation is 
reached, and Salome and her warrior- 
lover, Christians both, lie side by side 
at the feet of Cesar; while Kaliphilus, 
the Wandering Jew, is scourged from 
his presence by the soldiers with a whip 
of scorpions, and flies mocking them, as 
might the Arch-fiend himself. 

And now, what shall be said of this 
great undertaking and vast achieve- 
ment? In our day, when poetry is held 
to be a drug, and, by our busy men 
out of the literary world, a loathsome 
or worthless drug, alike inert and taste- 
less, and a five-act play something of a 
wonder if it will bear a representation, 
for a young American to launch a 
drama in three volumes, and one after 
another, as Mr. Heywood has done, 
without stopping to breathe, or seeming 
to care much what cotemporaries might 
think of it, before the whole should be 
completed, betokens an amount of manly 
self-reliance, which, now that we have 
all three before us, we cannot help justi- 
fying and applauding, as absolutely he- 
roic. 

We have not cared to dwell upon 
what we regard as the faults of our 
author, because we believe, from what 
we see in his progress upward from 
“ Herodias” to “Salome,” that he is 
fully aware of them, and will of him- 
self correct the tendencies that have 
occasionally misled him. The rhythm 
of this last volume is better than that 
of either of its predecessors, though not 
wholly free from the irregularities to be 
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found in portions of each. But the 
beauties and excellencies are of a piece. 
With the simplicity and grace of a 
naked Grecian statue, these dramas 
abound in situations full of interest, and 
are swelling in every vein and artery 
with the pulsations that only true poets 
can feel or understand. There are pas- 
sages, too, of great sublimity and com- 
pactness, weighty as unsunned gold— 
the subterranean sunshine of our earth ; 
and others of uncommon beauty and 
tenderness, which a magazine article 
must of necessity overlook; unless it 
woule stretch itself to an essay, and an 
essay, too, of unreasonable length. 

As at present advised, therefore, we 
stop here; taking it for granted that 
the public will soon do the author jus- 
tice, if they have not already done so, 
and that we shall have other glimpses 
of the unquenchable fire which men call 
poetry, when set to music, and be al- 
lowed to hear, in due time, the throb- 
bing of that universal heart which, 
whether they be heard in the everlast- 
ing pulses of the ocean, or from the 
secret chambers of a soul in labor, are 
always significant of hidden power; or, 
in sober English, that we shall soon 
hear from the author again; all which 
we devoutly hope for, believing it will 
be for the reputation of our country, 
and for the strengthening of our belief 
in ourseivesas a people. If asked again 
by somebody who has grown old in 
counting money, intriguing for office, or 
working out conundrums under the 
name of mathematics, what poetry is 
good for, and what it proves ? we should 


answer, It is good for showing that 
man does not live by bread alone; that 
there is something in this world, gener- 
ally overlooked by the headlong mul- 
titude, though well living for; such, 
for example, as flowers, and perfumes, 
and landscapes, and singing-birds—pic- 
ture and poetry—eloquence and music, 
to say nothing of other comforts and 
blessings not to be found in the price- 
current, nor upon the list of stocks at 
the brokers’ exchange ; in a word, that 
it proves—genuine uplifting poetry proves 
—the immortality of the soul, and the 
capacity of man for higher attainments 
than he ever reaches here; and that, the 
appetite and inclination being given, the 
appropriate aliment must be inferred ; 
and that all this upward striving com- 
mon to man’s nature proves him to be 
imperishable—Q. H. D. “There!” said 
avery busy man of business, who had 
been reading a copy of Milton, which 
he had borrowed of the late General 
Winder (William H., of Baltimore), 
“ There!” said he, throwing down the 
book, “I have always wanted to read 
‘Paradise Lost’—always having heard 
so. much of it; but I swear to you, 
General, I don’t believe more’n one half 
of it ;”°—while another, an eastern shire 
man, who had kept the book for many 
months, returned it, saying that he had 
never laughed so much in all his life. 
To such men, what are the chief won- 
ders of heaven and earth good for? and 


what do they prove? This, and this 


only: that they have become, like 
moles, incapable of seeing, or, like the 
deaf adder, incapable of being charmed. 
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A FAIR FACE. 


Tue Doctor’s sharp eyes seemed to 
soften a little as the rough-looking fish- 
erman, who had stated his case with so 
much feeling, ceased speaking. “ Poor 
fellow!” he said to himself; but when 
he spoke aloud, there was less commis- 
eration in his voice. 

“You may send for as many Portland 
doctors as you please, and spend all the 
money you can lay your hands on,” said 
he, “but in the end you'll find that 
what I say is true. Good nursing, good 
fare, is all that your wife needs. She’s 
run down, and must be built up.” 

“Did you tell her so?” 

“ Yes, sir; I made as plain a case of 
it for her as I could.” 

“She didn’t tell you, though, what 
that woman who came to see her, said 
about an operation.” 

“ When?” 

“ Last Sunday.” 

“T haven’t been to the Beach in a 
fortnight, for the reason that I told 
"Liza when I was there last, as ’'d told 
her before half a dozen times, that she 
must eat more and do less. If she’d 
follow that prescription up, she would 
be surprised at the results.” 

“She hasn’t any appetite; that’s the 
worst of it. Sht can’t eat, she says.” 

“T, gave her a cordial. If she takes 
that she’ll have the appetite. If you 
would get some girl into the house to 
do the work, and keep her company, 
that would be a good thing, Brush.” 

“There won’t any thing satisfy her 
short of that Portland operator.” 

“You can do as you please about 
him,” replied the Doctor, who failed to 
understand the mood of Brushwood 
Long, or Long Brushwood, as the fish- 
erman was called up and down the 
coast as far as his boat was knofyn. 
“ Tshouldn’t think it was necessary to 
bleed her because her blood had got to 
be as thin as water,” he continued. 
“But like as not it would be the best 
thing. If you think so, try it. ’Spe- 


cially if you are in a hurry to be rid of 
*Liza. This treatment you're thinking 
about would just about equal the bleed- 
ing.” 

“T tell you,” said Long, indignantly, 
scowling on the little Doctor, whom 
one of his powerful arms_could have 
crushed in its gripe; “I tell you, if 
she takes a notion, the devil himself 
couldn’t stop her.” 

“Suppose she will walk down to 
Portland, if you don’t send?” replied 
Tompson, with a more kindly tone in 
his voice. 

“You know I a’n’t looking for a 
merdcle. She hasn’t been acrost the 
door-sell in three months,” said Long, 
failing to take the Doctor’s meaning. 

“Tf your wife wanted a razor, and 
was desperatély tired of every thing, 
you wouldn’t give her one, and leave 
her alone with it; would you?” 

Brushwood started and shuddered ; 
his eye fell before the Doctor’s gaze— 
for, an honest man as he was known to 
be, he looked conscious, almost guilty. 
The Doctor took pity on him, and went 
on, to save him the necessity of speak- 
ing. 

“Then just try what I advise for 
one month. I understand the case. I 
haven’t any pride about having another 
doctor called in. You know me, Long. 
Try what I advise. Treat your wife 
kindly.—You always have ?—Well, I 
mean kinder than kind. Try, now. I 
know you are a good fellow, but even 
good fellows get impatient sometimes, 
when things bother them at home, and 
there don’t seem to be any let-up for 
them in-door or out, night or day. 
You be cheerful atound the house. 
Make light of her not being able to run 
about and do the work; get a girl to 
stay with her. Pretend that you’ve had 
a windfall, if she says you can’t afford 
it. You'll see her coming up,—slow, 
perhaps, but sure. She don’t need an 
operation any more than a hen needs 
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to have her head cut off for the im- 
provement of her voice. But, if you 
really haven’t any confidence in what I 
say, why, of course, go to Portland for 
help—or Boston, or New York, if you 
please. There are doctors enough. I 
won’t charge you any thing for this 
advice; and now I must go about my 
business.” 

“So must I,” said Brushwood, with a 
sigh, looking up at the sky, and around 
and about. 

But he did not hurry away to his 
work, as the Doctor did. He sauntered 
down the road toward the Bar, and sat- 
isfied himself that his boat was lying 
where it was moored. As he walked on 
to the pier, and stood there a few min- 
utes, he chanced to overhear the talk 
going on among two young girls and 
two young: men, who stood looking to- 
ward the bay. 

“No, no; let’s go this morning— 
now,” urged one of the girls; “it may 
rain before night.” She spoke as one 
who expected to gain her point. 

“ And waste the whole day?” replied 
one of the young men. He was quite 
serious in his remonstrance, for as he 
spoke he turned his eyes from his com- 
panions—he wished to maintain his 
ground, and doubted his ability to do 
so without giving offence. 

“ What are we here for, I would like 
to know?” said the other girl, not so 
urgently as the first speaker, but as if 
on grave, deliberate consideration of the 
case. “I wish,” she added with a trifle 
more of spirit, “I wish, Dan, you had 
left your books at home.” 

“Then you would have seen a pretty 
fish out of water,” exclaimed the second 
young man, laughing. “It would have 
made our stay here mighty short.” 

“T am very sorry that nothing else 
can be thought of except books,” said 
the young lady Who began the argu- 
ment. She was only half sorry; the 
other half she was selfishly vexed. 

Dan looked at her. “A fellow who 


has to make his way in the world must 
think of something besides enjoyment,” 
said he, with a reproof that had a 
“But Pll own to you,” 


tender sound. 
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he added, with beautiful candor, “I 
haven’t got away from Saturday so far 
that I have forgotten it as play-time. 
We'll go this morning, if I can get a 
boat ;” and he turned from his com- 
panions, whistling, “ Begone, dull care!” 
and, seeing Brushwood Long near by, 
began at once to negotiate with him, 
stepping quite apart from his compan- 
ions as he did so, and speaking in a 
low voice. 

Brushwood, feeling that he had a 
double reason for it, answered gruffly, 
“JT want the boat myself this after- 
noon.” 

“ We shall be back early,” promised 
Mr. Dan. “ We must—good gracious! 
Ican’t give up the whole day to sail- 
ing.” 

“You can’t tell what you'll do after 
you once get out into the bay,” said 
Long. “If you reckon that your time’s 
worth any thing to you, you’d better 
not go at all.” 

This advice was given with so bitter 
an emphasis, that Dan looked at the 
speaker surprised. He was displeased, 
too, for he was now quite decided about 
going. 

“ Time is worth something,” he said ; 
“ nobody knows that better than I do. 
If you'll get us ahead of ourselves ten 
miuutes in starting, we'll be back by 
the time you want your boat. We will, 
I promise you. - You may depend on 
me.” . 
_ “ Might as well advise the tide not to 
go out,” muttered Brushwood. ‘“ Don’t 
I know it?... The boat is ready now, 
sir,” he said aloud; and down the 
rocky path he walked to the pier, fol- 
lowed by the triumphant three, and by 
the conquered other, better, and braver, 
and nobler than they all. 

As they sailed from the harbor into 
the bay, Brush stood looking after 
them. He had understood perfectly 
well what was passing through the 
minds of those young people, though, 
to a mere observer, they apparently 
belonged to a sphere entirely different 
from that in which he lived. 

Few were the words that young lady 
need speak in order to turn the young 
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man from the path which he preferred. 
It was even happiness for him to yield 
his will to hers. Brushwood remember- 
ed how easily a glance of the eye, a 
smile, or a word, could have moved him 
once—did move him once; and he felt 
an impulse to stride, along the coast- 
rocks in advance of the voyagers, and 
beckon to the young man, and shout to 
him, 

“You're all wrong! come back. 
You're wasting time. You're learning 
the thing that will fail you. Love is a 
snare, Success in the world will satisfy 
you, and that alone. Let the women 
go.” He felt that he must disenchant 
those eyes—show them the world’s end. 

But he did no such thing as this. He 
went back to the shed where he had 
been working all the week, thinking the 
devil must be in it, that, by the gate 
called “ Beautiful” a man should enter 
the dominion of Poverty, and incur the 
responsibilities, cares, miseries, pertain- 
ing to it. 

All that morning, after he had seen 
the young people off, Brush stood in 


Joe Sprague’s shed, sorting porgies, and ' 


doing a sum in simple addition. He 
was determined as to the course he 
would pursue. He would do as the 
Doctor advised: find a girl—Poll Car- 
rol, of course—to go down to the Head, 
and look after things there for at least 
a week or so; and he would send down 
the stores he had got from Ellsworth 
by the stage-driver. Tripp could take 
them; the roads were so heavy from 
the recent rains, there would be no 
demand on his livery. As to going 
down himself, what was it, he said? 
He said nothing, but his black eyes 
said for him that he wouldn’t. Then 
he went on with his calculations. 

In these he was interrupted by the 
entrance of a party of ladies who sought 
refuge under Sprague’s roof from the 
rain-storm that suddenly overtook them. 
Interrupted—though the party was at 
the extreme end of the shed, and cer- 
tainly took no thought of him. He was 
too far off even to hear their words as 
they chatted and laughed, light-hearted 
enough to find merriment at Bar Har- 


bor in even so dull a fact as a sudden 
dash of rain. 

Joe Sprague, limping about, and busy 
nailing up the boxes he had packed, 
could tell them all they wanted to 
know about trade in the fish ling; and 
Brush, even at his distance, could see 
that he answered to his own and their 
satisfaction. 

These were the same ladies whom 
Long had noticed about the Harbor 
during the last fortnight. Sprague had 
taken them out in his boat to see the 
sunset from the water, once or twice, 
and one day Brushwood himself had 
lain in his fish-boat within sight of 
them, becalmed for hours, as they were, 
off Great Head. 

He went on with his work, after their 
entrance, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. But something had happened, 
for, lifting his eyes from the boards on 
which he spread the fish for drying, 
what did he see but a face on which his 
thoughts would fasten in spite of him. 
The face of the lady, who had blue 
eyes, and soft brown hair, and a fore- 
head beautiful for the serene peace en- 
throned on it—what was it in that face 
that attracted him? Goodness? peace- 
fulness ? kindness? buoyancy? Was it 
the combination of color—the pale rose, 
the light brown, the deep blue? What- 
ever it was, Brushwood Long, the stal- 
wart fellow, browned by wind and sun, 
black-haired, keen-eyed, resolute, found 
himself disturbed. He could not go on 
with his calculations. While she re- 
mained in the shed, he did not work in 
a way that would make his services 
desirable to any employer. It was sin- 
gular that his thoughts loitered in the 
shed. Why did they not follow his 
sail-boat down the bay? Whereabouts, 
now, was it likely that party of young 
folk had found shelter? At Schoon 
Head, perhaps—most like; he thought 
he saw the “ Devil’s Oven” in the eyes of 
the girls as they sailed away triumph- 
antly. Well, they were safe enough if 
they had gone so far. But even if they 
had not put in anywhere, doubtless 
they were safe enough, but sick enough 
of the sea, too, he dared venture to say. 
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It was not the party in the bay, but the 
party in the shed, that interested Brush- 
wood. And of that party, one. When 
the storm had passed over, the little 
party went away, and after a while 
Brushyood resumed calculations. Yes! 
he had earned more that week than in 
any other week since he could remem- 
ber. It was because he had stayed at 
the Bar—kept at his business by day- 
light and candle-light. How could a 
man expect to make any headway, tied 
to the house by an ailing wife? It was 
lucky that Sprague got into that strait, 
and sent for him. He was like a cart- 
wheel pried out of a rut. What smooth 
rolling was before him, if he could only 
keep out of the rut! 

The week’s experience had persuaded 
Brushwood that he never could go back 
to the Beach and live after the old 
fashion, doing a woman’s work and a 
man’s work—hanging about the house, 
growing lazy, and so cross that he hard- 
ly knew himself; the very children were 
getting to be afraid of him. ’Liza’s 
name, once the sweetest of all sounds to 
him, and not so long ago that he had 
forgotten the time, now made him shud- 
der. A strong, wide-awake, impatient 
fellow, kindly in his way when all the 
world pleased him, tied to a sickly wife 
—that was the situation. 

And what was to be done? No doubt 
it was all nonsense about the Portland 
doctor; he wished these women who 
hadn’t any thing to do but visit his 
wife and fill her head with notions 
about city doctors, would stay away, 
and let her alone. Every one of them 
had a new remedy. He had already 
spent more money than ’Liza dreamed 
of, in getting their prescriptions made 
up; and not a bit of good from any of 
them all, as he could see. He wished 
he had never listened to one of ’em, 
Tompson talked like a sensible chap— 
he understood the case—and no wonder 
he got mad when he, Brush, hinted 
about the Portland doctor. How would 
he like it himself, if any body at the 
Harbor claimed to know more about 
curing porgies than he did ? 

In the afternoon, a little after three 


o’clock, he told Sprague that he had 
finished his stent, and must have the 
rest of the day to himself; he thought 
it time he showed he hadn’t forgot he 
was the father of a family. Sprague 
laughed. He was a little disappointed 
that Brush should quit so early; but 
he understood his man, and knew noth- 
ing was to be gained by expostulation 
or argument. “Go ahead,” said he. 
“You're off for the Beach, I s’pose. 
*Liza will be looking for you by this 
time, Come back Monday. Such anoth- 
er week as this will clear the sheds out 
monstrous dry, if you’ve the mind.” 

“ll be’round, if nothing happens,” 
said Brush; and he started in search 
of young Tripp. Sprague called after 
him. 


? 

“ Don’t you Jet any thing happen if 
you can help it, Long. You see how 
deuced cramped I am for help.” 

“ Well,” said Brushwood; but he 
added to himself, as he went on, “A 
mess of fish is—a mess of fish. If he’s a 
cramped man, I wonder what the devil 
Iam!” A few minutes of rapid walk- 
ing, and he was standing before young 
Mr. Tripp’s stable-door. Mr. Tripp him- 
self, proprietor of the stable, a span of 
horses, and two ponies besides, was sit- 
ting on the door-sill, smoking. Brush- 
wood addressed him with apparent di- 
rectness, but, in fact, with much inward 
vacillation. 

“JT want you to drive over to my 
house with some things, Rufe,” said he, 
“ groceries, and other traps, and bring 
me word back how they’re getting on.” 

“ A’n’t you going yourself?” asked 
Tripp, without moving, speaking with 
his pipe between his teeth. 

“ Not to-night. D’ve been driv’ with- 
in an inch of my life, I tell you. And 
now I seem to hear the fishes calling for 
me, I haven’t tried my hand at an oar 
for a week; if I don’t keep in practice, 
I sha’n’t be fit for any thing.” 

“T guess that’s the last thing there’s 
any danger of,” said young Tripp. “ Did 
you send a party out to quiet your 
fishes? I see a set coming down in 
your boat about noon, looking like 
drownded rats.” 
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“ Yes—will you go?” asked Brush, 
unable to conceal the impatience he felt 
that.so many words must be used in 
making his arrangements, 

And lose the chance of making dol- 
lars, when I'll only get cents out of 
you?” said young Tripp. His experi- 
ment of setting up in the horse-and- 
wagon business that summer had 
proved so successful, that even Brush- 
wood Long, vexed though he was, felt 
that Tripp was justified in talking that 
way. Who but the successful should 
rule ? 

“Pll pay you your price; that’s all 
you ought to expect of me,” said he, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘“ What’ll you 
ask? Go down, and get back as quick 
as you please. Or, you needn’t go till 
evening—but say you'll go, darn you!” 

“There won’t be any moonlight, I 
s’pose ?” 

“ What if there is? Is it likely folks 
will want your teams for pleasuring 
over these heavy roads by night?” 

“How can you tell what they’ll 


want? But Ill go, Brush. Where's 
your stuff?” Tripp got up from the 
door-step. 


This sudden termination of the argu- 
ment was owing to the fact that Mr. 
Tripp suddenly recollected that he was 
indebted to the man before him for 
encouragement in his livery-stable en- 
terprise, and that Brush had eveh lent 
him money; and that, moreover, he 
had now for the first time sought to 
avail himself of his business services, 

“Tll be around with the things in 
ten minutes—by the time you get your 
harness on,” said Brush; and even 
‘while he spoke, he hurried away to the 
room which he had occupied in the 
tavern during the past week, and 
thence he brought one sack of flour, 
and another of potatoes, together with 
packages of sugar, and tea, and other 
household stores. 

“ Looks as if you’d jest set up house- 
keeping,” said young Tripp with admi- 
ration; and he ran into his stable for 
a box, in which he placed the flour and 
the groceries, packing them with care, 
singing meanwhile cheerily, 
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“ Ready for the road, boys, ready for the road.” 

“T shall be back,” said he, as he took 
up the reins—he paused as if to calcu- 
late the distance—“ in two hours. Any 
word for your wife, Brush ?” 

Brushwood hesitated. His dark face 
took on the faintest tinge of red, as he 
said, 

“Tell Liza I'll be back pretty soon. 
Sprague wants me next week. ’Liza 
must take good care of herself, tell her. 
Tell her, if she wants Poll- Carrol, I'll 
send her down. Poll can step about 
pretty quick, and she’s lively. Don’t 
forget to say that, Tripp. And you'll 
be passing Poll’s house as you come 
back. If’Liza will have her, and if she 
won't, any way, you stop and tell Poll to 
go over; I'll see she’s well paid for her 
work. Say so from me. That’s all— 
no, darn it! I forgot; here’s twelve 
dollars; perhaps there’s some little 
thing "Liza may be wanting afore I 
get back.” 

“Such lots of chances of spending 
money down to the Beach,” said young 
Tripp, laughing heartily, and he drove 
off laughing. “How should he know 
that he had been standing on the 
crumbling edge of the gulf of Blackness 
of Darkness ? 

“Don’t forget to give it to her,” said 
Brushwood without a smile; and as 
Tripp drove away, without loss of time 
he went down to Carrol’s, and himself 
engaged young Poll to go over to Sandy 
Beach and stay with his wife and the 
children through the next week, as.very 
likely he should be away from home. 

Before young Mr. Tripp returned, 
Long Brushwood was sailing down the 
bay, in the boat in which the young 
people had represented mermen and 
mermaids through the morning shower. 
His intention had been to wait until 
Tripp came back. But when his boat 
was ready, he suddenly loosed it from 
its moorings, and any body who saw 
him sailing away supposed, of course, 
that he had quit work early to go home 
to Liza; for all the Harbor-people knew 
that Brushwood was the husband of a 
feeble wife, and the father of four chil- 
dren. Home, of course, he was going. 
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That much people know of each other ! 
Thus wisely they judge! 

Was Brushwood Long capable of de- 
serting his wife and hischildren? That 
was the thing he had determined upon. 

Nefarious! But he had not left them 
to starve—a burden to any. He would 
remember their need. He would never 
forget them. And he had not once said 
to himself, in so many words, “I will 
desert them.” 

Yet he was sailing from the harbor in 
the hope and with the expectation that 
morning would find him miles and 
miles away from Sandy Beach. 

So he sailed between the islands, and 
east instead of west; and at nightfall 
he was sailing, and “when the moon 
rose, sailing still. 

Was he sleeping, by and by, when he 
passed from bay to ocean? No; he 
only cared not whither he went, so it 
was away from Sandy Beach. He had 
not intended to go until he had re- 
ceived, through Tripp, some informa- 
tion in regard to ’Liza; but now it 
added somewhat to his peace of mind 
that he was left in doubt by his pre- 
mature departure, for which the sail- 
boat, and not himself, somehow was 
responsible! Long Brushwood was not 
notably a coward. Perhaps not cow- 
ardly in the least by reputation, but, 
when a man has determined to take 
himself out of the way of duty, the less 
said about his courage, or his bravery, 
the better. 

It was pitiful to see this strong fel- 
low, who could face any danger, endure 
any exposure, so quick in resources, re- 
senting the fact that he could not com- 
pel Nature to submit to his will. He 
could be patient enough when storms 
tore his sails to rags, and stove in his 
boats, and put him to all manner of 
loss; but the household disorder, fam- 
ily discomfort, “Liza incapable, a bur- 
den, children uncared for—all this was 
too much. In a month, or three months, 
or six, or a year, he would come back, 
but now he was going! It would be 
better for "Liza to think she had only 
herself to consult about the Portland 
doctors. All that business would be 
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settled before he came back. Perhaps, 
before he came, she would find that 
Tompson’s advice was good enough to 
follow. There were men, husbands, 
fathers of children, who sailed away 
and never came back, never were heard 
of again. He did not reckon himself 
among these. *Liza would expect him, 
and he would come. But—now he was 
going !— 

With the sun, the wind went down, 
and from that time until midnight 
Brush worked at the oars, thinking of 
the good week’s work he had done, and 
oi what Tompson had said in the 
morning—of those young people, too, 
who hired his boat because it was 
Saturday, holiday of the young, the 
world over. Then he thought of the 
rain-storm, and of the ladies who sought 
shelter in the shed; and around the rec- 
ollection of these women his thoughts 
hovered the remainder of the night. 

These women, I said. And yet he 
had seen but one of them—among three 
bright faces only one; that one, certain- 
ly, the fairest and loveliest. 

While he was thinking of her, he 
dozed over his oar, and seemed to see 
her standing on the beach—that beau- 
tiful, smooth beach of yellow sand back 
of his house—between his wife and the 
sea. What could she be doing there at 
such an hour, alone? She seemed tobe 
watching him. 

Absurd! and yet, though absurd, he 
found it not easy to rid himself of the 
fancy when he straightened himself up 
on his seat, and laid vigorous hold of 
the oars again. 

What if that woman should happen 
down at the Beach? Say she happened’ 
down there that very Saturday after- 
noon after Tripp had gone away. It 
was by no means a rare sight, a stranger- 
lady in ’Liza’s little bedroom, or in her 
kitchen, if she was able to be up and 
about, talking with his wife about her 
ails. It was a pleasant drive from Bar 
Harbor to the Beach; folks generally 
wanted a glass of water by the time 
they had gone as far as his house, and 
there was no other house in the neigh- 
borhood at which they could ask for it. 
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And why not this lady, 2s well as 
another, talking with "Liza before she 
had got over the surprise that he was 
not coming home, and that he had sent 
all those provisions, and the word 
about Poll Carrol! 

He saw the bag of potatoes, and the 
sack of flour, and the parcels lying 
where Mr. Tripp had left them. When 
Poll went down in the morning, she 
would take care of the stores. Of 
course, ‘lripp would lay them down in 
the first handy place. Poll would look 
after them, and after the children too; 
Marianne, his little daughter seven years 
old, would then cease to be at the head 
of household affairs. 

He saw the lady looking about her, 
concluding that ’Liza’s husband was a 
good provider, sympathizing with "Liza 
—drawing the children around her— 
taking note of all those things with 
which his eyes were so familiar. And 
he seemed to see as with her eyes. 

The moon was shining brightly, but 
a haze was over the sea and around the 
boat. Clouds, imperceptible to any 
other than the seaman’s practised eyes, 
assumed threatening and imploring as- 
pects, like some in Hamilton’s pictures ; 
but the eyes of that woman who lis- 
tened to his wife’s story seemed to be 
piercing through them all. 

*Liza was a fair-faced, brown-haired, 
blue-eyed woman, too, when he married 
her. Yes; when he married her, she 
was the prettiest woman in Bar Harbor. 
Every body acknowledged it. Could he 
ever forget how she looked, when they 
stood in the church-porch for a moment, 
just before they went in to be married 
that summer afternoon in presence of 
the old friends and neighbors assembled 
to witness the ceremony? It was a long 
time since he had recalled that picture 
*Liza made for his heart on their wed- 
ding-day. 

But now, without invitation, these 
recollections of the past came, and he 
fell into a sort of dream again, and 
seemed to see the lady whose fair face 
had drawn him into the lair of pitiless 
memory, herself placed suddenly where 
*Liza was. He saw that the blight of 
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sickness had passed over her lovely 
face, and that she sighed oftener than 
she laughed. She crept about on weary 
feet, which almost refused to bear her 
pain-racked body. Once she had run 
and leaped through those same paths, 
and now—oh, monstrous ! they who had 
loved and followed and flattered her, 
forsook her, and fled! He saw her 
deserted, abandoned by those to whom 
she had no right to look—to the pity of 
those on whom she had no claim! turn- 
sing from one consoler to another—dis- 
appointed and deceived in all! 

That was an ugly dream to indulge in 
with eyes wide open—that one bright 
star above him, the dark waters all 
around. 

He sang a verse of a sailor’s song 
which celebrated the freedom of the 
mariner, and then began to look dili- 
gently about him for some familiar 
point ; but he was unable to tell where 
he was, for fog lay between him and the 
land, and between him and the ocean. 

Walking from one end of his boat to 
the other, he chanced to stumble, and 
as he picked himself up and groped 
along to his bench, what made him 
think of that skulking figure which he 
saw gliding across his father’s fields one 
summer day at high noon, with his 
coat turned inside out, and a red hand- 
kerchief tied about his chin? That 
pitiful figure of flying guilt had im- 
pressed itself on the mind of the boy ; 
and the man saw in it now, a prophetic 
showing forth of himself—his manhood 
—and this night! 

Suppose the woman about whom he 
had been thinking should see him now, 
would she see a flying thief! would her 
eyes follow him with contemptuous 
wonder? He seemed to hear a voice, 
“For shame! ”—a soft, low voice it 
was; and he did not smile at his own 
fancy which gave speech to the waters. 

On the morning that followed that 
strange night, when the fog cleared 
away, Long Brushwood found that he 
was lying before Pike’s Point. That 
was very fortunate! Near Sandy 
Beach? No; ten miles away to the 
east. The thing to be done, of course, 
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was to put into port, and talk with old 
Hosford about running that provision- 
boat between Portland and Pike’s.— 
No; it was not. 

The thing to do was to go home. He 
would be obliged to row all the way— 
a long, hard pull after such a night. 
No matter. Having decided to go 
back, it was easy to go. I had almost 
said, if sail and oar had failed the fish- 
erman, he would have walked upon.the 
waters! It would have been easier for 
him to do that now, than to go and let 
Hosford know that he was ready, for 
his part, to engage in the business they 
had been talxing about these six years. 

—When Brushwood walked along 
Sandy Beach that pleasant Sunday 
morning, when he crossed the cornfield 
and stopped at the well for a drink, he 
was thinking of that flying criminal 
again. But not of himself, as skulking 
away from the face of man and woman. 

Crossing his threshold with no 
stealthy step, but as a man might pass 
the door which sheltered weakness and 
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pain, somewhat softly, he heard a wom- 
an’s voice say, “I know all about it. 
Every body has a remedy for every 
thing; but all you need is rest, and 
nourishing food. You will get over it. 
There’s no use of talking about water- 
cures, or any thing of that kind. I’ve 
tried those remedies. Follow the ad- 
vice of your own doctor. Eat, and rest.” 

When he went on further, he saw the 
face of the speaker; it was the face 
that had saved him—the face that had 

, haunted him through the night. 

When the children saw their father, 
they sent up a shout. When their 
mother saw him, a fear more painful to 
see than any witness of pain he had 
ever yet perceived in ’Liza’s face, passed 
away. He understood that fear. He 
saw its passing away. At his coming it 
had passed! And his own face glowed 
with a fire kindled by a coal, even from 
God’s altar, as he went past the fair- 
faced woman, folded ’Liza’s hands be- 
tween his own hard palms, and kissed 
her, and asked if Poll had come. 





PASSAGES FROM A DIARY BY JAMES 


[Tue following notes were written in 
the summer of 1828, when Mr. Cooper 
left Paris with his family for Switzer- 
land, trayglling post in the old-fashion- 
ed way—certainly by far the pleasantest 
of all modes of travelling. The diary, 
when he was in movement, was often 
brief. A few words would bring back 
to his memory, long afterwards, a throng 
of images to fill up the picture, while 
fresh thoughts and fancies would arise 
unbidden, and blend with the recollec- 
tions of the past. The very activity of 
his mind sometimes made his style brief, 
laconic. Such was frequently the case 
in his familiar letters; a fact would be 
briefly stated without comment or en- 
largement, and he would pass rapidly 
on to another. Affluence of thought, 


and feeling, and memory, always fol- 
lowed, when he returned to fix his at- 
tention upon the same fact. At that 
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period of his life his memory was very 
clear and retentive on all subjects in 
which he was interested. In conversa- 
tion he was never laconic, but full of 
animation, with a rapid flow of ideas 
and language. If there were periods 
of thoughtful silence, it was only when 
subjects of importance filled his mind ; 
and then his countenance was ever 
speaking, often most impressive when 
most silent; full of the peculiar far- 
sighted look of genius. 

His approach to Switzerland, and the 
first impressions of that land of wonder- 
ful beauty, are sketched in the passages 
given to-day. The journey was made 
in a leisurely way, allowing time for 
the observation of details scarcely no- 
ticed by tue traveller now flying in 2 
few hours over the same extent of coun- 
try, by rail. More than a week was 
passed on the road to Berne.] 
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Left Paris 14th of July, 1828—Mon- 
day. 

Me.tun.—An old town against a -ide- 
hill. Did not leave the carriage. Pos- 
“tilion took us out of the way. Postil- 
ion falls, and horse rolls over him— 
saved by his boots. Other postilions 
anxious to know what sort of boots he 
had worn. 

[This incident is given more fully in 
@ passage written at a later day.—Ep.] 

It had rained a little in the morning, 
and, as what is called the gras de Paris 
is, in truth, the gras of all around Paris, 
the roads were greasy—I know no bet- 
ter word—and, for horses that are never 
corked, not entirely without danger. 
We were travelling lieuoniére; or, in 
other words, in the place of the pole a 
pair of shafts had been attached to the 
carriage, and our team was composed 
of three of the sturdy Norman horses so 
well known on the French roads; the 
postilion riding the near horse, with 
traces so long as to enable him to travel 
wide of the others, and ‘to control the 
movement, This beast slipped and fell. 
Rolling over, he caught the leg of his 
rider beneath his body. I was seated 
on the dickey of the caléche when the 
accident happened. Jumping down, the 
horses were backed, and the postilion, 
who lay quite helpless, was enabled to 
extricate his limb. The poor fellow 
uttered a few sacr-r-r-es, made a wry 
face or two, and limped back into the 
saddle. At the next relay he still 
walked, but with difficulty. 

At Melun this accident became the 
subject of conversation ‘among the pos- 
tilions and stable-boys, most of whom 
were men of la nowvelle France, or youths 
who no longer adhere to the prejudices 
of their fathers, and admire the new phi- 
losophy, and the new-fashioned boots. 
There was, however, a solitary relic of 
the ancien régime present, in the per- 
son of an old man, who wore a pow- 
dered club as thick as a large beet-root, 
and whose whole air had that recherché 
character which always distinguishes 
the Frenchman of 1789 fiom him whose 
proper element is revolution. The old 
man listened to the account of the tum- 


ble with great gravity, nor did he utter 
a syllable until he had satisfactorily as- 
certained that no bones had been broken. 
Then, approaching with a politeness that 
would have been deemed ultra at Wash- 
ington, he inquired if “ Monsieur knew 
whether the postilion who had met with 
the fall, wore the ancient, or the modern 
boot?” .When told the former, he turn- 
ed to his noisy revolutionary comrades, 
with a grimace replete with sarcasm, and 
cried, “ Aha! voyez-vous, mes enfans, les 
anciennes modes ont aussi leur mérite !” 

The old man was right. But for the 
celebrated boot, at which travellers are 
so apt to laugh, it is probable the limb 
would have snapped like a pipe-stem. 
When one sees the manner in which 
French horses go skating along the 
slippery roads, he understands at once 
the whole mystery of this extraordinary 
part of a postilion’s equipment.* 

Srns.—A pretty town, with an arch- 
bishop. In Champagne. Country pleas- 
ing on the banks of the Yonne. Vine- 
yards. Cows at work in the plough— 
in one instance, a woman and a cow 
drawing the plough together, a man 
driving ! 

Avatton.—A. pretty, and formerly 
strong town. Ravine. Promenades. 
Landlady assures us environs called 
“la petite Suisse.” Pictures of women of 
different countries—les Etats Unis repre- 
sented by the portrait of a wench black 
as a coal! 

Dison. -— Pretty town. Ramparts. 
Very clean for a French town. Osa- 
ges. Good and clean inns; Hotel 
du Pare. Slept there. 


* This old boot was the most formidable work in 
the way of shoe-leather that could be conceived, 
covering the whole leg to the thigh, and intended 
for giants rather than for men of ordinary size, onc 
would suppose. The heaviest leather, in more than 
one thickness, with wood and iron, were worked 
together in the most substantial way. After the 
postilion had put them on—or, rather, after his 
legs were swallowed up in them—they were often 
stuffed with hay, to fill up vacant space not occupi- 
ed by flesh and bone. The true cld-fashioned 
French postilion, with his uniform, his menstrous 
boots and his noisy whip, well known for the pecu- 
liar sharp, rapid “crack! crack! rack!” which 
none but an expert could give, has beeome a crear 





ture of the past, driven » the field by the iron- 


horse. Five-and-twenty’ rs ago postilions were 
as common in the streets oi Paris as the gensdarmes. 
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[A band of Osage Indians were then 
making quite a sensation in France; 
the author had paid his respects to 
them in Paris, and now renewed his 
acquaintance at Dijon.—Eb.] 

GENLIs.—Chiteau about as large as 
a second-rate American country-house. 
Quere—whether this the chiteau where 
Mesdames de Selléry and de Genlis 
took the baths of milk? The good 
woman at the inn laughed at the ques- 
tion, and said there was not milk 
enough in the whole village to furnish 
baths for two such great ladies. The 
word chiteau is greatly abused of late. 
Properly, it signifies a castellated and 
moated building; but is now applied 
to every thing looking like the residence 
of a country gentleman. The French 
often call the Palace of the Tuileries 
“Te Chateau,” par excellence. Saw fields 
of Indian corn. Low, but of good color. 
Country level. Jura in the distance. 

[He always observed the maize-fields 
with particular pleasure; they recalled 
home-scenes, and he frequently remark- 
ed that there was no crop known to him 
so beautiful as the maize, with its long, 
waving, glossy, tropical-looking leaves, 
of the rich shade of green peculiar to 
them.—Eb.] 

AvxonnE.—About noon we came to 
the margin of the broad plain, which 
is watered by the Sadne, on crossing 
which we entered Auxonne, one of the 
fortresses of this frontier, and now cele- 
brated as the spot where Napoleon re- 
ceived his military education. France 
is girt with triple lines of fortresses on 
the side of the continent, though those 
near the mountains are of much less mag- 
nitude and strength than those which lie 
nearer Belgium and Germany. Diplo- 
macy is made to perform the part of 
ramparts in this direction, Switzerland 
being as good a fortress, in the hands 
of friends, as can be desired. Country 
low, like Holland. 

Mr. Rotanp.—Ruins of a chateau, 
on a height that lay a short distance 
on our left—guide-books say a castle 
of Roland. This prince and Cesar 
seem to divide the French ruins be- 
tween them—they are tenants-in-com- 
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mon of half the round-towers between 
Calais and Marseilles. Day lovely. 
S—— ard I on the carriage-box. As 
we rounded the little height on which 
the ruin is seated, she exclaimed, 
“What a beautifully white cloud!” 
I saw an.accurately defined mass, that 
resembled the highest wreath of a 
cloud, whose volume was concealed 
behind the mountains of the Jura, by 
this time so near as to be quite dis- 
tinct. There was something that was 
not cloudy, too, in its appearance. Its 
outline was like that of a chiselled rock, 
and its brilliancy greatly surpassed the 
whiteness of vapor. I called to the pos- 
tilion and pointed out this extraordi- 
nary object. ‘Mont Blanc, Monsieur ! ” 
We were, according to the maps, at least 
seventy miles from it in an air-line! 

I shall never forget the thrill of that 
moment. There is a feeling allied to 
the love of the mysterious, causing us 
all to look with pleasure at any distant 
object, which insensibly leads the mind 
to the contemplation of things that ar: 
invisible. The imagination steals down 
the sides of distant peaks into the val- 
leys, which it is apt to people with crea- 
tures from its stores of recollections, or, 
perhaps, by its own creative powers. 
This glimpse of the glacier—and it was 
only a glimpse, the shining mass sct- 
tling behind the Jura as we descended 
on a gallop towards Déle—transported 
us all, over a long line of road, into the 
very heart of the country toward which 
we were hastening. The eye actually 
swept across two cantons, and half of 
Savoy, to take in this speck of aerial 
brightness. I never before so ardently 
longed for wings, though their posses- 
sion used to be one of the most constant 
of my youthful aspirations. 

PonTARLIER.—This the last hold 
of France, on this road, the prison 
where the ruthless policy of Napoleon 
caused Toussaint to linger out the close 
of a life begun in the tropics—a cruel 
and most unmerited punishment. When 
will mankind cease to regard only the 
gorgeous points in the history of this 
extraordinary soldier, and weigh him, 
and his career, in the scales of eternal 
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justice? But I can answer my own 
question. This will happen when men 
cease to say, “Such and such acts are 
for my interest,” substituting, “ Such 
~ is my duty.” Our own country is filled 
with Napoleons on a very small scale. 
How often is the word “interest” ding- 
ing in our ears! how seldom are we 
required to recollect that there is such 
a thing as principle! Streams clear. 
Derriéres de France. Custom-house 
officers. Cross .a little brook; a stone 
by the road-side marks the boundary 
of France. Fields undivided ; house in 
one country, its meadow in the other. 
Path cut up a fir-mountain. 
SwitzERLAND. — No  custom-house. 
Canton de Neufchitel. Derriéres de 
Suisse. Neatness of houses, though 
shape of Swiss buildings extends more 
or less through the Jura. Descent to 
the valley. St. Sulpice. Change truly 
magical. Cottages of admirable forms, 
and faultless neatness, scattered pro- 
fusely along the road-side, the track 
itself being narrowed to the width 
which is exactly suited to good taste. 
The verdure in the valley rivalled the 
emerald, while the mountains loomed 
out from behind a thin curtain of va- 
por in dark patches of rock and larch. 
The house always at some little dis- 
tance from theroad. A real Swiss 
cottage is as much adapted to Swiss 
scenery, as the Gothic is suited to the 
holy and sublime feelings of devotion. 
Not an inch of naxed earth is visible, 
with the exception of here and there a 
footpath, winding from cottage to cot- 
tage, through emerald bowers, in a way 
to give the whole valley the appearance 
of a vast extent of pleasure-grounds, 
laid out with admirable simplicity. 
The effect of the sudden change from 
the bald fields of France was like pass- 
ing into a new world. We had never 
before seen such a nature, and it really 
seemed to me as if I had never before 
seen such a faultless exhibition of art. 
We were overflowing with touzy-mouzy. 
[A favorite expression of Mr. Cooper’s, 
borrowed from Byron.] Enormous chain 
drawn across the road at narrow gorge, 
during last invasion from France, to in- 
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tercept artillery and baggage—broken 
by French moving a heavy gun against 
it. Hnge staples still imbedded in 
rock, Limpid waters. [He delighted in 
the clear waters of Switzerland, which 
reminded him of the brooks and streams 
of the Otsego Hills.] 

La Lorrarne.—[While travelling in 
Europe, Mr. Cooper never remained 
long at a hotel. The expense of a 
family of ten persons was a very im- 
portant consideration ;- but there was 
another reason which led him always 
to prefer private lodgings: he was full 
of home-feeling, and very domestic in 
all his habits. This was a strik- 
ing feature in one whose disposition 
was at the same time so very social. 
No one enjoyed society more than he 
did. He rarely sought solitude. Even 
when writing in his library, the door 
was often open, while the~family were 
moving about in the adjoining hall; 
and very frequently he would leave an 
unfinished page, for half an hour, and 
join his wife and children for a little 
chat, or a game of backgammon or 
chess, of both of which he was very 
fond. He loved companionship, for a 
walk, or a drive, or a row on the lake. 
On these occasions he rarely went alone, 
if he could find some member of the 
family, or some friend, to go with him. 
There was one, especially, whose com- 
panionship he preferred to al! others— 
one of whose society he never wearied. 
When driving to his farm at the Chilet, 
or rowing on the lake, he was seldom 
entirely satisfied unless his wife were at 
his side. During the first years of his 
return from Furope, it was his constant 
practice to row out, alone with her, on 
the lake, every pleasant afternoon. As 
he grew older, the row was changed to 
a drive to his farm, or a walk in the 
grounds, or through the village, but . 
always, if it were possible, with the 
same companion. And when neither 
his wife nor other members of his fam- 
ily, or the friends with whom he was 
most intimate, could join him in the 
exercise in which his active nature de- 
lighted, he would very frequently pick 
up a child or two, and carry them off 
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with him, to gather wild fruit or flow- 
ers at his farm. When any piece of 
work was going on, he always fell into 
conversation with the men busy about 
him, and never failed to derive some 
interest from the facts or opinions he 
drew even from the most ignorant Irish 
laborer. So very social was his dispo- 
sition. And yet, equally marked was 
his love of a quiet home-life. For this 
reason, when travelling in Europe, he 
no sooner arrived in any town where 
he expected to remain more than a few 
days, than he looked about him for 
private lodgings; and, with the facili- 
ties of this kind which abound in Eu- 
rope, he very soon found some suitable 
house, or rooms, which became the tem- 
porary home of the party. In accord- 
ance with this habit, he remained but 
a few hours at the Faucon, the princi- 
pal hotel of Berne. He found a pleas- 
ant country-house, called La Lorraine, 
to be rented at a moderate expense, and 
within a mile from the gates of the city. 
Here the American household passed the 
remainder of the summer and the first 
weeks of autumn. There were pleasant 
rooms, with neatly-kept deal floors in 
the German fashion; a quaint old-fash- 
ioned little garden enclosed with hedges, 
and a fountain in the centre; a Swiss 
farm-cottage close at hand, overshad- 
owed by the same lindens which hung 
over the house itself; a vast barn, larger 
than both honses together; a piazza, 
whence the sound of the rapid Aar, 
chafing over its deep and rocky hed, 
could be heard at all hours. All this 
was pleasant; but the charm of the 
house was the grand view of the Alps, 
which, during every unclouded day, 
was revealed to the travellers. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, this view was the 
great delight of the American author. 
A common in the rear of the house, 
where he often walked with his family, 
and where he taught his little boy, a 
child of three or four, to fly his first 
kite, commanded a view of the moun- 
tains even finer than that, from the 
house, A few passages from the diary 


written at La Lorraine, close our ex- 
tracts for to-day.—ED.] 
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August 1.—Took our usual drive. In 
passing a field, we were struck with the 
number of gleaners. Counted one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine in a field of less 
than five acres. Was told that they 
came from the mountains, Gendarme 
said that seven hundred had passed 
within a week. In some parts of the 
mountains they eat bread very seldom, 
using cheese and potatoes as_substi- 
tutes. Large quarries. 

August 2.—Went to Hindelbank — 
small village about two leagues from 
Berne. The church is one of the very 
humblest and smallest of all the parish 
churches I remember to have seen in 
Europe. The chiteau of the Erlachs 
at a little distance on our right, before 
reaching the village. The little church 
contains the tombs of the Erlachs. A 
German artist of the name of Nahl, 
while employed on a monument for this 
distinguished family, took up his resi- 
dence in the house of the parish-pastor, 
whose name was Langhans. His wife 
died at the birth of her first child, 
while the sculptor was an inmate of the 
family. Touched by the sorrow of his 
host, and inspired by the virtues and 
beauty of the deceased, Nah! struck 
out the idea of this monument—now 
become celebrated—at a heat, and exe- 
cuted it on the spot, as an homage to 
friendship and connubial worth. 

The humble little church was readily 
opened, and we entered filled with ex- 
pectation. A large, labored, and mag- 
nificent, but, I think, tasteless monu- 
ment, nearly covered one side of the 
building. It was richly wrought in 
marbles of different colors, but was con- 
fused and meretricious, wanting the 
simplicity that belongs to every thing 
of this nature that is truly admirable. 
I had expected to see « piece of sculp- 
ture of rare merit, without exactly 
knowing what. I knew nothing of the 
Erlachs having a tomb at Hindelbank, 
and, seeing nothing but this labored 
work of art, quite naturally supposed 
this was the object of our excursion. I 
was already endeavoring to dissect the 
confused details, in order to find out 
the grain of wheat among the heap of 
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tares, when I was called to the rest of 
the party. A woman came and raised 
a pair of doors in the floor—and there 
was the true monument. An ordinary 
~ flat tombstone, with armorial bearings 
and inscription, lay at the depth of 
about six inches below the floor. The 
idea was that of the grave giving up 
its dead for judgment. The stone was 
rent in twain, and near the head a frag- 
ment was so broken as to expose the 
faces and busts of those who were sum- 
moned to the resurrection. The child 
lies tranquilly on the bosom of its 
mother, as if its innocence were pas- 
sive, while the countenance of the lat- 
ter is beaming with holy joy. One 
hand is a little raised, as if reverently 
greeting her Redeemer. The sculpture 
is equal to the thought, and the artist, 
probably from. the circumstance of 
moulding the features after death, while 
he has preserved the beauty of a fine 
symmetry, has imparted to them a look 
entirely suited to the mystery of the 
grave. These things too often savor 
of conceit, and, after the momentary 
feeling of wonder into which, perhaps, 
you have been surprised, is a little 
abated, the mind turns with greater 
pleasure to the more severe models of 
classic taste. Such is not the case with 
this extraordinary monument. It grows 
upon you by study. And its rare sim- 
plicity is quite as remarkable as the 
boldness and poetry of the conception. 
Even the material, perishable and plain 
as it is, helps to sustain the interest, for 
it betrays the poverty which could re- 
strain, though it might not trammel, 
genius. There it lay, in noble contrast 
to the more ostentatious sorrow of the 
Erlachs. I would not have changed it 
into marble if I could, although it is no 
more than the common friable sand- 
stone of the adjoining hills, of a gray- 
ish-blue color—the same of which half 
the houses in Berne are built. I have 
heard it said that the thought of this 
monument is not original, For this I 
cannot vouch; but it has all the ap- 
pearance of having been produced under 
the pure inspiration of the imagination, 
quickened by strong and generous feel- 
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ing. One seldom sees or hears of a 
particularly clever thing, without set- 
ting about hunting for the original. 
Ideas which are the most natural and 
beautiful, usually strike us as old ac- 
quaintances, on account of their fitness 
and truth. 

August. 8, Sunday.—A fine day, with 
heavy clouds. Different views of the 
nearer Alps. Got an idea of their 
height and distance by the absence of 
the higher peaks. Went into one of 
the churchyards of Berne. The whole 
space subdivided into divisions of the 
size of a grave, some occupied, others 
not; the limits of each marked off by 
low black posts at head and foot, each 
numbered. The graves which were oc- 
cupied had a third post in the centre, 
with a brass plate inserted near the 
top, bearing inscriptions. Here and, 
there were inscriptions written on pa- 
per, and glazed; in others, the words 
were painted on the wood. ° In several 
instances ‘there were printed German 
verses, glazed like the others.- Little 
wooden roofs, @ la Suisse, protected 
these tablets. The brass plates were 
the most numerous. There were also 
a few monuments in stone. Most of 
these had the inscriptions cut in brass 
let into the stone. There were a few 
faded wreaths suspended from the little 
posts, and very many of the graves were 
planted with roses. Others were com- 
plete beds of the plant commonly called 
“ Everlasting,” and which the French 
also term Immortelles. The centre-post, 
bearing the inscription which denotes 
that the narrow tenement has its occu- 
pant, is in general about five feet high, 
and is painted in alternate vertical 
stripes of black and white, like a bar- 
ber’s pole. The effect of such a ceme- 
tery is at all times singular, and when 
the sun falls full on the plates of brass, 
the appearance is glittering, and ‘still 
more remarkable. 

August 11.— Visited the large quarry. 
Ascended the mountains back of it, and 
had fine view of environs of Berne. 
Saw the gorge of Mother Travers, and 
the course of the Aar for miles, and the 
line of the Jura, Could not see the 
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Alps. Beautiful groves of trees, and a 
lovely country. On our return counted 
the number of people with light hair. 
Found that, among one hundred, ninety- 
seven had hair of different shades of 
auburn, from the quite light to that 
which appears brown. Black hair in a 
native scarcely ever seen. 

August 12.—The Bernese erect a pole 
with a bunch of straw on its end, like 
a broom, to warn people against walk- 
ing through their fields. It is always 
respected. Scarce a fence of any kind, 
or a hedge, save those near the better 
class of houses. 

On some of the Alps the milk is all 
put together, and two or three times in 
a season the cows are tried, to know the 
yield of each, and an estimate of each 
man’s share is made in this way. 

This evening we had a fine view 
from the upper Bastion, at Berne. The 
Niesen, a mountain seven thousand feet 
in height, was perfectly distinct to its 
summit. Above this lay a mass of 
clouds, which concealed the whole 
the high Alps, extepting the Peak 
the Jungfrau. The latter rose in a per- 
fectly clear sky, above all, white, glit- 
tering, and distinct. It looked like a 
distant cliff belonging to some other 
orb, and seen across a waste of air. Its 
actual height far exceeds that to which 
balloons usually ascend. We have had 
several opportunities of observing the 
effect produced by seeing the Alps 
with their lower portions concealed in 
clouds; at no other time do we obtain 
ideas so distinct of their great eleva- 
tion and prodigious magnitude. The 
peaks of the lower Alps—mountains in 
themselves twice as high as the summit 
of the Kaatskill—serve as scales by 
which to graduate our views; and when 
we see broad zones of clouds above 
these peaks, and, still higher, masses of 
glittering ice, we are enabled to form 
some opinion of their vast height. We 
must have seen more than a thousand 
acres of glacier, and yet it looked as if 
one might cover it with a handker- 
chief. 

August 18.—Rode on the route to 
Lucerne —lelle route. Reminded of 
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the Otsego Hills at some points. Saw 
aman in a new costume: no sieves to 
his jacket, breeches of tow-cloth, large 
below, knees bare; stockings gartered 
below knee; two flaps of red cloth 
seeming to cover pockets. One button 
held together the whole apparatus—an 
important office. Counted twenty-three 
laborers to-day in a hay-field; sixteen 
were women, most of them young. The 
women mow, and do nearly all the field- 
work, notwithstanding which they are 
much better looking than women equal- 
ly exposed in France—probably on ac- 
count of the climate, and their superior 
cleanliness. 

One sees gensdarmes on all the prome- 
nades, and in the streets, with fusees 
slung over one shoulder—light men, 
dressed in brown coatees, high caps of 
castor, a short sword, and cartouche- 
box. They are less military in their 
attire and equipments than the French, 
but still soldierly. 

Saw a proclamation to-day which 
terme? the people “ L’honorable publi- 
que.” 

August 20.—Two Americans at Berne. 
Count the number that pass during our 
residence here. (Less than a dozen, 
from July to middle of October.) 

Lovely evening. The twilight views 
of the Alps most exquisite at the close 
of a cloudless day. The lustre of the 
glacier slowly vetires, and is gradually 
succeeded by a beautiful rose-colored 
tint, the whole of the vast range becom- 
ing subdued to indescribable softness. 
The rosy coloring increases to that of a 
brilliant aurora. Suddenly there is an- 
other change. The light vanishes; you 
see the same rauge of eternal snow, but 
you see it ghastly and spectral. The 
forms are unaltered, but they look like 
the ghosts of mountains. You fancy 
that the spirits of the Alps are ranging 
themselves before you. Slowly-the light 
departs. The spectres grow more and 


more faint, less and less material, and 
at length vanish in the firmament. 
These changes do not occur until after 
evening has fallen on the lower world. 
To-night these lovely changes were fol- 
lowed by moonlight, when their huc 
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changed again from the spectral look of 
twilight to a faint, delicate: rose-color. 

August 22.—Immense numbers of 
goitres, attributed to air, or to water. 
The water of la Lorraine deposits a 
white granular substance, which looks 
like loaf-sugar half dissolved, or like 
the finest particles of salt. 

Went to the baths. A clean bath 
covered with linen, soap, and a clean 
warm gown, with towels, cost seven 
batz—the cheapest bath I ever took. 
Drunkenness not rare. Saw a drunken 
woman, 

August 24, Sunday.—Variable weath- 
er. A great deal of mist clinging to all 
the lower mountains, The top of the 
Niesen quite hid; a wide streak of 
watery clouds lay along the summits 
of the nearer mountains, leaving. their 
brown sides visible. Far above the 
clouds rose the entire range of the 
Oberland Alps to an altitude seemingly 
even greater than usual—caused by re- 
fraction, probably. Every peak and 
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all the majestic formation clearly visi- 
ble, though the whole range appeared 
severed from the earth. The line of 
communication was: veiled, and, while 
all. below was watery, or enfeebled by 
mist, the glaciers threw back the fierce 
light of the sun with powerful splen- 
dor, The separation ffom the lower 
world was made the more complete 
from the contrast between the scmbre 
hues beneath, and the calm but bright 
magnificence above. It. resembled a 
vision of such gorgeous but chastened 
grandeur as the imagination gives to 
heaven. There were moments when 
the peculiar spectral aspect dimmed 
the lustre without impairing the forms, 
and no language can do justice to the 
sublimity of the effect. It was impos- 
sible to look at them without religious 
awe; and, irreverent though it may 
seem, I could hardly persuade myself 
I was not gazing at some of the sub- 
lime mysteries which lie beyond the 
grave. 





THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


A HOSPITAL SKETCH. 


“Don’t bring him in here; every 
corner is full—and I’m glad of it,” 
added the nurse under her breath, eying 
with strong disfavor the gaunt figure 
lying on the stretcher in the doorway. 

“Where shall we put him, then? 
They won’t have him in either of the 
other wards on this floor. He’s ordered 
up here, and here he must stay if he’s 
put in the hall—poor devil!” said the 
foremost bearer, looking around the 
crowded room in despair. 

The nurse’s eye followed his, and 
both saw a thin hand beckoning from 
the end of the long ward. 

“Tt’s Murry ; I'll see what he wants;” 
and Miss Mercy went to him with her 
quick, noiseless step, and the smile her 
grave face always wore for him. 

“'There’s room here, if you turn my 
bed ’round, you see. Don’t let them 
leave him in the hall,” said Murry, lift- 


ing his great eyes to hers, brilliant with 
the fever burning his strength away, 
and pathetic with the silent protest of 
life against death. 

“Tt’s like you to think of it; but 
he’s a rebel,” began Miss Mercy. 

“So much more reason to take him 
in. I don’t mind having him here; but 
it will distress me dreadfully to know 
that any poor soul was turned away, 
from the comfort of this ward espe- 
cially.” 

The look he gave her made the words 
an eloquent compliment, and his pity 
for a fallen enemy reproached her for 
her own lack of it. Her face softened 
as she nodded, and glanced about the 
recess. 

“You will have the light in your 
eyes, and only the little table between 
you and a very disagreeable neighbor,” 
she said. . 
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“T can shut my eyes if the light trou- 
bles them; I’ve nothing else to do 
now,” he answered, with a faint laugh. 
“T was too comfortable before; I'd 
more than my share of luxuries; so 
bring him along, and it will be all 
right.” 

The order*was given, and, after a 
brief bustle, the two narrow beds stood 
side by side in the recess under the 
organ-loft—for the hospital had been a 
church, Left alone for a moment, the 
two men eyed each other silently. Mur- 
ry saw a tall, sallow man, with fierce 
black eyes, wild hair and beard, and a 
thin-lipped, cruel mouth. A ragged 
gray uniform was visible under the blan- 
ket thrown over him; and in strange 
contrast to the squalor of his dress, and 
the neglect of his person, was the dia- 
mond ring that shone on his unwound- 
ed hand. The right arm was bound 
up, the right leg amputated at the 
knee; and though the man’s face was 
white and haggard with suffering, not 
a sound escaped him as he lay with his 
bold eyes fixed defiantly upon his neigh- 
bor. 

John Clay, the new-comer, saw oppo- 
site him a small, wasted figure, and a 
plain face; yet both face and figure 
were singularly attractive, for suffering 
seemed to have refined away all the 
grosser elements, and left the spiritual 
very visible through that frail tene- 
ment of flesh. Pale-brown hair streaked 
the hollow temples and white forehead. 
A deep color burned in the thin cheeks 
still tanned by the wind and weather 
of a long campaign. The mouth was 
grave and sweet, and in the gray eyes 
lay an infinite patience touched with 
melancholy. He wore a dressing-gown, 
but across his feet lay a faded coat of 
army-blue. As the other watched him, 
he saw a shadow pass across his tran- 
quil face, and for a moment he laid his 
wasted hand over the eyes that had 
been so full of pity. Then he gently 
pushed a mug of fresh water, and the 
last of a bunch of grapes, toward the ex- 
hausted rebel, saying, in a cordial tone, 

“You look faint and thirsty; have 
%em.” 
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Clay’s lips were parched, and his 
hand went involuntarily toward the 
cup; but he caught it back, and, lean- 
ing forward, asked in a shrill whisper, 

‘“* Where are you hurt ?” 

“ A shot in the side,” answered Murry, 
visibly surprised at the man’s manner. 

“What battle ?” 

“The Wilderness.” 

“Ts it bad?” 

“Tm dying of wound-fever; there’s 
no hope, they say.” 

That reply, so simple, so serenely 
given, would have touched almost any 
hearer; but Clay smiled grimly, and 
lay down as if satisfied, with his one 
hand clenched, and an exulting glitter 
in his eyes, muttering to himself, 

“The loss of my leg comes easier 
after hearing that.” 

Murry saw his lips move, but caught 
no sound, and asked with friendly so- 
licitude, , 

“Do you want any thing, neighbor ?” 

“Yes—to be let alone,” was the curt 
reply, with a savage frown. 

“ That’s easily done. I sha’n’t trouble 
you very long, any way;” and, with a 
sigh, Murry turned his face away, and 
lay silent till the surgeon came up on 
his morning round. 

“Oh, you’re here, are you? It’s like 
Mercy Carrol to take you in,” said Dr. 
Fitz Hugh as he surveyed the rebel 
with a slight frown ; for, in spite of his 
benevolence and skill, he was a stanch 
loyalist, and hated the South as he did 
sin. 

“Don’t praise me; he never would 
have been here but for Murry,” answer- 
ed Miss Mercy, as she approached with 
her dressing-tray in her hand. 

“ Bless the lad! he'll give up his bed 
next, and feel offended if he’s thanked 
for it. How are you, my good fellow?” 
and the doctor turned to press the hot 
hand with a friendly face. 

“Much easier and stronger, thank 
you, doctor,” was the cheerful answer. 

“ Less fever, pulse better, breath freer 
—good symptoms. Keep on so for 


twenty-four hours, and, by my soul, I 
believe you'll have a chance for your 
life, Murry,” cried the doctor, as his 
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experienced eye took note of a hopeful 
change. ; 

“In spite of the opinion of three 
good surgeons to the contrary ?” asked 
Murry, with a wistful smile. 

“Hang every body’s opinion! We 
are but mortal men, and the best of us 
make mistakes in spite of science and 
experience. There’s Parker; we all 
gave him up, and the rascal is larking 
*round Washington as well as ever to- 
day. ' While there’s life, there’s hope ; 
so cheer up, my lad, and do your best 
for the little girl at home.” 

“ Do you really think I may hope?” 
cried Murry, white with the joy of this 
unexpected reprieve. 

“Hope is a capital medicine, and I 
prescribe it for a day at least. Don’t 
build on this change too much, but if 
you are as well to-morrow as this morn- 
ing, I give you my word I think you'll 
pull through.” 

Murry laid his hands over his face 
with a broken “ Thank God for that!” 
and the doctor turned away with a 
sonorous “ Hem!” and an air of intense 
satisfaction. 

During this conversation Miss Mercy 
had been watching the rebel, who look- 
ed and listened to the others so intently 
that he forgot her presence. She saw 
an expression of rage and disappoint- 
ment gather in his face as the doctor 
spoke; and when Murry accepted the 
hope held out to him, Clay set his teeth 
with an evil look, that would have 
boded ill for his neighbor had he not 
been helpless. 

“ Ungrateful traitor! I'll watch him, 
for he’ll do mischief if he can,” she 
thought, and reluctantly began to un- 
bind his arm for the doctor’s inspection. 

“ Only a flesh-wound—no bones brok- 
en—a good syringing, rubber cushion, 
plenty of water, and it will soon heal. 
You'll attend to that, Miss Mercy ; this 
stump is more in my line;” and Dr. 
Fitz Hugh turned to the leg, leaving 
the arm to the nurse’s skilful care. 

“Evidently amputated in a hurry, 
and neglected since. If you're not 
careful, young man, you'll change places 
with your neighbor here.” 


“Damn him!” muttered Clay in his 
beard, with an emphasis which caused 
the doctor to glance at his vengeful face. 

“Don’t be a brute, if you can help it. 
But for him, you’d have fared ill,” be- 
gan the doctor. 

“But for him, I never should have 
been here,” muttered the man in French, 
with a furtive glance about the room, 

“You owe this to him?” asked the 
doctor, touching the wound, and speak- 
ing in the same tongue. . 

“Yes; but he paid for it—at least, I 
thought he had.” 

“ By the Lord ! if you are the sneak- 
ing rascal that shot him as he lay 
wounded in ‘e ambulance, I shall be 
tempted to leave you to your fate!” 
cried the doctor, with a wrathful flash 
in his keen eyes. 

“Do it, then, for it was I,” answered 
the man defiantly; adding, as if anx- 
ious to explain, “We had a tussle, 
and each got hurt in the thick of the 
skirmish. He was put in the ambulance 
afterward, and I was left to live or die, 
as luck would havé it. I was hurt the 


worst ; they should have taken me too ;. 


it made me mad to see him chosen, and 
I fired my last shot as he drove away. 
I didn’t know whether I hit him or not; 
but when they told me I must lose my 
leg, I hoped I had, and now I am satis- 
fied.” 

He spoke rapidly, with clenched 
hand and fiery eyes, and the two listen- 
ers watched him with a sort of fascina- 
tion as he hissed out the last words, 
glancing at the occupant of the next 
bed. Murry evidently did not under- 
stand French ; he lay with averted face, 
closed eyes, and a hopeful smile still on 
his lips, quite unconscious of the mean- 
ing of the fierce words uttered close be- 
side him. Dr. Fitz Hugh had laid 
down his instruments, and knit his 
black brows irefully while he listened. 
But as the man paused, the doctor look- 
ed at Miss Mercy, who was quietly go- 
ing on with her work, though there was 
an expression about her handsome mouth 
that made her womanly face look almost 
grim. Taking up his tools, the doctor 
followed her example, saying slowly, 
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“Tf I didn’t believe Murry was mend- 
ing, I’d turn you over to Roberts, whom 
the patients dread as they do the devil. 
I must do my duty, and you may thank 
Murry for it.” 

“Does he know you are the man 
who shot him?” asked Mercy, still in 
French. 

“No; I shouldn’t stay here long if 
he did,” answered Clay, with a short 
laugh. 

“Don’t tell him, then—at least, till 
after you are moved,” she said, in a 
tone of command. 

“Where am I going?” demanded 
the man. 

“ Anywhere out of my ward,” was 
the brief answer, with a look that made 
the black eyes waver and fall. 

In silence nurse and doctor did their 
work, and passed on. In silence Murry 
lay hour after hour, and silently did 
Clay watch and wait, till, utterly ex- 
hausted by the suffering he was too 
proud to confess, he sank into a stupor, 
oblivious alike of hatred, defeat, and 
pain. Finding him in this pitiable 
condition, Mercy relented, and, woman- 
like, forgot her contempt in pity. He 
was not moved, but tended carefully all 
that day and night; and when he woke 
from a heavy sleep, the morning sun 
shone again on two pale faces in the 
beds, and flashed on the buttons of two 
army-coats hanging side by side on the 
recess wall, on loyalist and rebel, on the 
blue and the gray. 

Dr. Fitz Hugh stood beside Murry’s 
cot, saying cheerily, “ You are doing 
well, my lad—better than I hoped. 
Keep calm and cool, and, if all goes 
right, we’ll have little Mary here to pet 
you in a week.” 

“ Who’s Mary ?” whispered the rebel 
to the attendant who was washing his 
face. 

“His sweetheart ; he left her for the 
war, and she’s waitin’ for him back— 
poor soul!” answered the man, with a 
somewhat vicious scrub across the sal- 
low cheek he was wiping. 

“So he'll get well, and go home and 
marry the girl he left behind him, will 
he?” sneered Clay, fingering a little 
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case that hung about his neck, and was 
now visible as his rough valet unbut- 
toned his collar. 

“ What’s that—your sweetheart’s pic- 
ter?” asked Ben, the attendant, eying 
the gold chain anxiously. 

“Pve got none,” was the gruff an- 
swer. 

“So much the wus for you, then. 
Small chance of gettin’ one here; our 
girls won’t look at you, and you a’n’t 
likely to see any of your own sort fora 
long spell, I reckon,” added Ben, rasp- 
ing away at the rebel’s long-neglected 
hair. 

Clay lay looking at Mercy Carrol as 
she went to and fro among the men, 
leaving a smile behind her, and carry- 
ing comfort wherever she turned,—a 
right womanly woman, lovely and lov- 
able, strong yet tender, patient yet de- 
cided, skilful, kind, and tireless in the 
discharge of duties that would have 
daunted most women. It was in vain 
she wore the plain gray gown and long 
apron, for neither could hide the grace 
of her figure. It was in vain she brushed 
her luxuriant hair back into a net, for 
the wavy locks would fall on her fore- 
head, and stray curls would creep out 
or glisten like gold under the meshes 
meant to conceal them. Busy days and 
watchful nights had not faded the beau- 
tiful bloom on her cheeks, or dimmed 
the brightness of her hazel eyes. Al- 
ways ready, fresh, and fair, Mercy Car- 
rol was regarded as the good angel of 
the hospital, and not a man in it, sick 


* or well, but was a loyal friend to her. 


None dared to be a lover, for her little 
romance was known; and, though still 
a maid, she was a widow in their eyes, 
for she had sent her lover to his death, 
and over the brave man’s grave had 
said, ‘‘ Well done.” 

Ben watched Clay as his eye followed 
the one female figure there, and, ob- 
serving that he clutched the case still 
tighter, asked again, 

“ What is that—a charm ?” 

“Yes—against pain, captivity, and 
shame.” 

“Strikes me it a’n’t kep’ you from 
any one of ’em,” said Ben, with a laugh. 
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“T haven’t tried it yet.” 

“How does it work?” Ben asked 
more respectfully, being impressed by 
something in the rebel’s manner. 

You will see when I use it. Now 
let me alone;” and Clay turned impa- 
tiently away. 

“ You've got p’ison, or some deviltry, 
in that thing. If you don’t let me 
look, I swear Til have it took away 
from you;” and Ben put his big hand 
on the slender chain with a resolute air. 

Clay smiled a scornful smile, and 
offered the trinket, saying coolly, 

“T only fooled you. Look as much 
as you like; you'll find nothing dan- 
gerous.” 

Ben opened the pocket, saw a curl of 
gray hair, and nothing more. 

“Ts that your mother’s ?” 

“Yes; my dead mother’s,” 

It was strange to see the instantane- 
ous change that passed over the two men 
as each uttered that dearest word in all 
tongues. Rough Ben gently reclosed 
and returned the case, saying kindly, 

“Keep it; I wouldn’t rob you on’t 
for no money.” 

Clay thrust it jealously into his breast, 
and the first trace of emotion he had 
shown softened his dark face, as he an- 
swered, with a grateful tremor in his 
voice, 

“Thank you. I wouldn’t lose it for 
the world.” 

“May I say good morning, neigh- 
bor?” asked a feeble voice, as Murry 
turned a very wan but cheerful face 
toward him, when Ben moved on with 
his basin and towel. 

“Tf you like,” returned Clay, looking 
at him with those quick, suspicious eyes 
of his, 

“ Well, I do like; so I say it, and 
hope you are better,” returned the cor- 
dial voice. 

“ Are you?” 

“Yes, thank God!” 

“Ts it sure?” 

“ Nothing is sure, in a case like mine, 
till ’m on my legs again’; but I’m cer- 
tainly better. I don’t expect you to be 
glad, but I hope you don’t regret it 
very much.” 
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“T don’t.” The smile that accompa- 
nied the words surprised Murry as much 
as the reply, for both seemed honest, 
and his kind heart warmed toward his 
suffering enemy. , 

“T hope you'll be exchanged as soon 
as youare able. Till then, you can go 
to one of the other hospitals, where 
there are many reb—I:would say, South- 
erners. If you’d like, I'll speak to Dr. 
Fitz Hugh, and he’ll see you moved,” 
said Murry, in his friendly way. 

“Td rather stay here, thank you.” 
Clay smiled again as he spoke in the 
mild tone that surprised Murry as much 
as it pleased him. 

“ You like to be in my corner, then?” 
he s#id, with a boyish laugh. 

“ Very much—for a while.” 

“Pm very glad. Do you suffer 
much ?” 

“T shall suffer more by and by, if I 
goon; but I'll risk it,” answered Clay, 
fixing his feverish eyes on Murry’s placid 
face. 

“You expect to have a hard time 
with your leg?” said Murry, compas- 
sionately. 

“With my soul.” 

It was an odd answer, and given with 
such an odd expression, as Clay turned 
his face away, that Murry said no more, 
fancying his brain a little touched by 
the fever evidently coming on. 

They spoke but seldom to each other 
that day, for Clay lay apparently asleep, 
with a flushed cheek and restless head, 
and Murry tranquilly dreamed waking 
dreams of home and little Mary. That 
night, after all was still, Miss Mercy 
went up into the organ-loft to get fresh 
rollers for the morrow—the boxes of 
old linen, and such matters, being kept 
there. As she stood looking down on 
the thirty pale sleepers, she remembered 
that she had not played a hymn on the 
little organ for Murry, as she had prom- 
ised that day. Stealing softly to the 
front, she peeped over the gallery, to 
see if he was asleep; if not, she would 
keep her word, for he was her favorite. 

A screen had been drawn before the 
recess where the two beds stood, shut- 
ting their occupants from the sight of 
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the other men. Murry lay sleeping, but 
Clay was awake, and a quick thrill tin- 
gled along the young woman’s nerves 
as she saw his face. Leaning on one 
arm, he peered about the place with an 
eager, watchful air, and glanced up at 
the dark gallery, but did not see the 
startled face behind the central pillar. 
Pausing an instant, he shook his one 
clenched hand at the unconscious sleep- 
er, and then drew out the locket cau- 
tiously. Two white mugs just alike 
stood on the little table between the 
beds, water in each. With another far- 
tive glance about him, Clay suddenly 
stretched out his long arm, and dropped 
something from the locket into Murry’s 
cup. An instant he remained motion- 
less, with a sinister smile on his face; 
then, as Ben’s step sounded beyond the 
screen, he threw his arm over his face, 
and lay, breathing heavily, as if asleep. 

Mercy’s first impulse was to cry out; 
her next, to fly down and seize the cup. 
No time was to be lost, for Murry might 
wake and drink at any moment. What 
was in the cup? Poison, doubtless ; 
that was the charm Clay carried to 
free himself from “ pain, captivity, and 
shame,” when all other hopes of escape 
vanished. This hidden helper he gave 
up to destroy his enemy, who was to 
outlive his shot, it seemed. Like a 
shadow, Mercy glided down, forming 
her plan as she went. A dozen mugs 
stood about the room, all alike in size 
and color; catching up one, she partly 
filled it, and, concealing it under the 
clean sheet hanging on her arm, went 
toward the recess, saying audibly, 

“T want some fresh water, Ben.” 

Thus warned of her approach, Clay 
lay with carefully-averted face as she 
came in, and never stirred as she bent 
over him, while she dexterously changed 
Murry’s mug for the one she carried. 
Hiding the poisoned cup, she went 
away, saying aloud, 

“ Never mind the water, now, Ben. 
Murry is asleep, and so is Clay; they'll 
not need it yet.” : 

Straight to Dr. Fitz Hugh’s room she 
went, and gave the cup into his keep- 
ing, with the story of what she had 
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s' A man was dying, and there was 
no cime to test the water then; but put- 
ting it carefully away, he promised to 
set her fears at rest in the morning. 
To quiet her impatience, Mercy went 
back to watch over Murry till day 
dawned. As she sat down, she caught 
the glimmer of a satisfied smile on 
Clay’s lips, and looking into the cup 
she had left, she saw that it was empty. 

“He is satisfied, for he thinks his 
horrible revenge is secure. Sleep in 
peace, my poor boy! you are safe while 
I am here.” 

As she thought this, she put her hand 
on the broad, pale forehead of the sleep- 
er with a motherly caress, but started 
to feel how damp and cold it was. 
Looking nearer, she saw that a change 
had passed over Murry, for dark shad- 
ows showed about his sunken eyes, his 
once quiet breath was faint and fitful 
now, his hand deathly cold, and a chilly 
dampness had gathered on his face. 
She looked at her watch; it was past 
twelve, and her heart sunk within her, 
for she had so often seen that solemn 
change come over men’s faces then, that 
the hour was doubly weird and woeful 
to her. Sending a message to Dr. Fitz 
Hugh, she waited anxiously, trying to 
believe that she deceived herself. 

The doctor came at once, and a sin- 
gle look convinced him that he had 
left one death-bed for another. 

“As I feared,” he said; “ that sud- 
den rally was but a last effort of nature. 
There was just one chance for him, and 
he has missed it. Poor lad! I can do 
nothing; he’ll sink rapidly, and go 
without pain.” 

“Can J do nothing?” asked Mercy, 
with dim eyes, as she held the cold 
hand close in both her own with tender 
pressure. 

“Give him stimulants as long as he 
can swallow, and, if he’s conscious, take 
any messages he may have. Poor Hall 
is dying hard, and I can help him; Ill 
come again in an hour, and say good- 
by.” 
"The kind doctor choked, touched the 
pale sleeper with a gentle caress, and 
went away to help Hall die. 
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Murry slept on for an hour, then 
woke, and knew without words that 
his brief hope was gone. He looked 
up wistfully, and whispered, as Mercy 
tried to smile with trembling lips that 
refused to tell the heavy truth. 

“T know, I feel it; don’t grieve your- 
self by trying to tell me, dear friend. 
It’s best so; I can bear it, but I did 
want to live.” 

“Have you any word for Mary, 
dear?” asked Mercy, for he seemed 
but a boy to her since she had nursed 
him. 

One look of sharp anguish and dark 
despair passed over his face, as he 
wrung his thin hands and shut his eyes, 
finding death terrible. It passed in a 
moment, and his pallid countenance 
grew beautiful with the pathetic pa- 
tience of one who submits without com- 
plaint to the inevitable. 

“Tell her I was ready, and the only 
bitterness was leaving her. I shall re- 
member, and wait until she comes, My 
little Mary! oh, be kind to her, for my 
sake, when you tell her this.” 

“TJ will, Murry, as God hears me. I 
will be a sister to her while I live.” 

As Mercy spoke with fervent voice, 
he laid the hand that had ministered to 
him so faithfully against his cheek, and 
lay silent, as if content. 

“What else? let me do something 
more. Is there no other friend to be 
comforted ?” 

“No; she ie all I have in the world. 
I hoped to make her so happy, to be so 
much to her, for she’s a lonely little 
thing; but God says ‘ No,’ and I sub- 
mit.” 

A long pause, as he lay breathing 
heavily, with eyes that were dimming 
fast fixed on the gentle face beside him. 

“Give Ben my clothes; send Mary a 
bit of my hair, and—may I give you 
this? It’s a poor thing, but all I-have 
to leave you, best and kindest of 
women.” 

He tried to draw off a slender ring, 
but the strength had gone out of his 
wasted fingers, and she helped him, 
thanking him with the first tears he 
had seen her shed: He seemed satis- 
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fied, but suddenly turned his eyes on 
Clay, who lay as if asleep. A sigh 
broke from Murrry, and Mercy caught 
the words, 

“ How could he do it, and I so help- 
less!” . 

“Do you know him ?” she whispered, 
eagerly, as she remembered Clay’s own 
words. 

“JT knew he was the man who shot 
me, when he came. I forgive him; but 
I wish he had spared me, for Mary’s 
sake,” he answered sorrowfully, not an- 


y: 

“ Can you really pardon him ?” cried 
Mercy, wondering, yet touched by the 
words, 

“T can. He will be sorry one day, 
perhaps; at any rate, he did what he 
tiought his duty; and war *makes 
brutes of us all sometimes, I fear. I'd. 
like to say good-by; but he’s asleep 
after a weary day, so don’t wake him. 
Tell him I’m glad He is to live, and that 
I forgive him heartily.” 

Although uttered between long paus- 
es, these words seemed to have exhaust- 
ed Murry, and he spoke no more till Dr. 
Fitz Hugh came. To him he feebly re- 
turned thanks, and whispered his fare- 
well—then sank into a stupor, during 
which life ebbed fast. Both nurse and 
doctor forgot Clay as they hung over 
Murry, and neither saw the strange in- 
tentness of his face, the half awe-struck, 
half remorseful look he bent upon the 
dying man. 

As the sun rose, sending its ruddy 
beams across the silent ward, Murry 
looked up and smiled, for the bright 
ray fell athwart the two coats hanging 
on the wall beside him. Some passer- 
by had brushed one sleeve of the blue 
coat across the gray, as if the inanimate 
things were shaking hands. 

“Tt should be so—love our enemies ; 
we should be brothers,” he murmured 
faintly ; and, with the last impulse of a 
noble nature, stretched his hand toward 
the man who had murdered him. 

But Clay shrunk back, and covered 
his face without a word. When he 
ventured to look up, Murry was no 


longer there. A pale, peaceful figure 
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lay on the narrow bed, and Mercy was 
smoothing the brown locks as she cut a 
curl for Mary and herself. Clay could 
not take his eyes away; as if fascinated 
by its serenity, he watched the dead 
face with gloomy eyes, till Mercy, hav- 
ing done her part, stooped and kissed 
the cold lips tenderly as she left him to 
his sleep. Then, as if afraid to be alone 
with the dead, he bid Ben put the 
screen between the beds, and bring him 
a book. His order was obeyed, but he 
never turned his pages, and lay with 
muffled head trying to shut out little 
Watts’ sobs, as the wounded drummer- 
boy mourned for Murry. 

‘ Death, in a hospital, makes no stir, 
and in an hour no trace of the departed 
remaineg but the coat upon the wall, 
for Ben would not take it down, though 
it was his now. The empty bed stood 
freshly made, the clean cup and worn 
Bible lay ready for other hands, and the 
card at the bed’s head hung blank for 
a new-comer’s name. In the hurry of 
this event, Clay’s attempted crime was 
forgotten fora time. But that evening 
Dr. Fitz Hugh told Mercy that her sus- 
picions were correct, for the water was 
poisoned. 

“ How horrible! What shall we 
do?” she cried, with a gesture full of 
energetic indignation. 

“Leave him to remorse,” replied the 
doctor, sternly. “T’ve thought over the 
matter, and believe this to be the only 
thing we can do. I fancy the man 
won't live a week; his leg is in a bad 
way, and he is such a fiery devil, he 
gives himself no chance, Let him be- 
lieve he killed poor Murry, at least for 
a few days. He thinks so now, and 
tries to rejoice; but if he has a human 
heart, he will repent.” 

“But he may not. Should we not 
tell of this? Can he not be punished ?” 

“Law won’t hang a dying man, and 
Til not denounce him. Let remorse 
punish him while he lives, and God 
judge him when he dies, Murry par- 
doned him ; can we do less?” 

Mercy’s indignant face softened at the 
name, and for Murry’s sake she yielded. 
Neither spoke of what they tried to 
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think the act of a half-delirious man ; 
and soon they could not refuse to pity 
him, for the doctpr’s prophecy proved 
true. 

Clay was a haunted man, and remorse 
gnawed like a worm at his heart. Day 
and night he saw that tranquil face on 


the pillow opposite; day and night he 


saw the pale hand outstretched to him; 
day and night he heard the faint voice 
murmuring kindly, regretfully, “I for- 
give him; but I wish he had spared 
me, for Mary’s sake.” 

As the days passed, and his strength 
visibly declined, he began to suspect 
that he must soon follow Murry. No 
ene told him ; for, though both doctor 
and nurse did their duty faithfully, nei- 
ther lingered long at his bedside, and 
not one of the men showed any interest 
in him. No new patient occupied the 
other bed, and he lay alone in the re- 
cess with his own gloomy thoughts. 

“Tt will be all up with me in a few 
days, won’t it?” he asked abruptly, as 
Ben made his toilet one morning with 
unusual care, and such visible pity in 
his rough face that Clay could not but 
observe it. 

“T heard the doctor say you wouldn’t 
suffer much more, Is there any one 
you’d like to see, or leave a message 
for?” answered Ben, smoothing the 
long locks as gently as a woman. 

“ There isn’t a soul in the world that 
cares whether I live or die, except the 
man who wants my money,” said Clay, 
bitterly, as his dark face grew a shade 
paler at this confirmation of his fear. 

“Can’t you head him off some way, 
and leave your money to some one 
that’s been kind to you? Here’s the 
doctor —or, better still, Miss Carrol. 
Neither on ’em is rich, and both on ’em 
has been good friends to you, or you’d 
’a’ fared a deal wus than you have,” 
said Ben, not without the hope that, in 
saying a good word for them, he might 
say one for himself also. 

Clay lay thinking for a moment as 
his face clouded over, and then bright- 
ened again. 

“Miss Mercy wouldn’t take it, nor 
the doctor either; but I know who 
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will, and by G—d, Pll do it!” he ex- 
cleimed, with sudden energy. 

His eye happened to rest on Ben as 
he spoke, and, feeling sure that he was 
to be the heir, Ben retired to send Miss 
Mercy, that the matter might be settled 
before Clay’s mood changed. Miss Car- 
rol came, and began to cut the buttons 
off Murry’s coat while she waited for 


Clay to speak. 
“What's that for?” he asked, rest- 
lessly. a 


“The men want them, and Ben is 
willing, for the coat is very old and 
ragged, you see. Murry gave his good 
one away to a sicker comrade, and took 
this instead. It was like him—my 
poor boy!” 

“Td like to speak to you, if you have 
a minute to spare,” began Clay, after a 
pause, during which he watched her 
with a wistful, almost tender expres- 
sion unseen by her. 

“T have time; what can I do for 
you?” Very gentle was Mercy’s voice, 
very pitiful her glance, as she sat down 
by him, for the change in his manner, 
and the thought of his approaching 
' death, touched her heart. 

Trying to resume his fonmer gruffness, 
and cold facial expression, Clay said, as 
he picked nervously at the blanket, 

“Tve a little property that I put into 
the care of a friend going North. He’s 
kept it, safe; and now, as I'll never 
want it myself, I’d like to leave it to—” 
He paused an instant, glanced quickly 
at Mercy’s face, and seeing only woman- 
ly compassion there, added with an irre- 
pressible tremble in his voice—“ to little 
Mary.” 

If he had expected any reward for 
the act, any comfort for his lonely 
death-bed, he received both in fullest 
measure when he saw Mercy’s beautiful 
face flush with surprise and pleasure, 
her eyes fill with sudden tears, and 
heard her cordial voice, as she pressed 
his hand warmly in her own. 

“T wish I could tell you how glad I 
am for this! I thought you were better 
than you seemed; I was sure you had 
both heart and conscience, and that you 
would repent before you died.” 
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“ Repent of what?” he asked, with a 
startled look. 

“ Need I tell you?” and her eye went 
from the empty bed to his face. 

“You mean that shot? But it was 
only fair, after all; we killed each 
other, and war is nothing but wholesale 
murder, any way.” He spoke easily, 
but his eyes were full of trouble, and 
other words seemed to tremble on his 
lips. 

Leaning nearer, Mercy whispered in 
his ear, 

“T mean the other murder, which you 
would have committed when you poi- 
soned the cup of water he offered you, 
his enemy.” 

Every vestige of color faded out of 
Clay’s thin face, and his haggard eyes 
seemed fascinated by some spectre op- 
posite, as he muttered slowly, 

“ How do you know?” 

“T saw you;” and she told him all 
the truth. 

A look of intense relief passed over 
Clay’s countenance, and the remorseful 
shadow lifted as he murmured brokenly, 

“Thank God, I didn’t kill him! 
Now, dying isn’t so hard; now I can 
have a little peace.” 

Neither spoke for several minutes ; 
Mercy had no words for such a time, 
and Clay forgot her presence as the 
tears dropped from between the wasted 
fingers spread before his face. 

Presently he looked up, saying eager- 
ly, as if his fluttering breath and rapid- 
ly failing strength warned him of ap- 
proaching death, 

“ Will you write down a few words 
for me, so Mary can have the money ? 
She needn’t know any thing about me, 
only that I was one to whom Murry was 
kind, and so I gave her all I had.” 

“Tl get my pen and paper: rest, 
now, my poor fellow,” said Mercy, wip- 
ing the unheeded tears away for him. 

“How good it seems to hear you 
speak so to me! How can you do it?” 
he whispered, with such grateful won- 
der in his dim eyes that Mercy’s heart 
smote her for the past. 

“T do it for Murry’s sake, and because 
I sincerely pity you.” 
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Timidly turning his lips to that kind 
hand, he kissed it, and then hid his 
face in his pillow. When Mercy re- 
turned, she observed that there were 
but seven tarnished buttons where she 
had left eight. She guessed who had 
taken it, but said nothing, and endeay- 
ored to render poor Clay’s last hours 
as happy as sympathy and care could 
make them. The letter and will were 
prepared as well as they could be, and 
none too soon ; for, as if that secret was 
the burden that bound Clay’s spirit to 
the shattered body, no sooner was it 
lifted off, than the diviner part seemed 
ready to be gone. 

“You'll stay with me; you'll help 
me die; and—oh, if I dared to ask it, 
I'd beg you to kiss me once when I am 
dead, as you did Murry. I think I 
could rest then, and be fitter to meet 
him, if the Lord lets me,” he cried im- 
ploringly, as the last night gathered 
around him, and the coming change 
seemed awful to a soul that possessed 
no inward peace, and no firm hope to 
lean on through the valley of the shadow. 
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“T will—I will! Hold fast to me, 
and believe in the eternal mercy of 
God,” whispered Miss Carrol, with her 
firm’ hand in his, her tender face bend- 
ing over him as the long struggle be- 


“ Mercy,” he murmured, catching that 
word, and smiling feebly as he repeated 
it lingeringly. ‘‘ Mercy! yes, I believe 
in her; she’ll save me, if any one can. 
Lord, bless and keep her forever and 
forever.” 

There was no morning sunshine to 
gladden his dim eyes as they looked 
their last, but the pale glimmer of the 
lamp shone full on the blue and the 
gray coats hanging side by side. As if 
the sight recalled that other death-bed, 
that last act of brotherly love and par- 
don, Clay rose up in his bed, and, while 
one hand clutched the button hidden in 
his breast, the other was outstretched 
toward the empty bed, as his last 
breath parted in a cry of remorseful 
longing, 

“TJ will! Iwill! Forgive me, Murry, 
and let me say good-by!” 


-——_ eee 


FRANCE. 


HER COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Previous to the treaty between 
France and England, which took effect 
some twelve years since, the British 
Isles and France, although so nearly 
adjacent, had been estranged for centu- 
ries. France had conquered England, 
and England, in her turn, inherited or 
subdued the fairest provinces of France. 
The two nations had struggled for 
ascendency on the sea, and the insular 
position of England gave her the ad- 
vantage. Both had undertaken to colo- 
nize Asia and America, and France, 
after a protracted struggle, had been 
obliged to retire from Bombay and 
Bengal, and not ingloriously to part 
with Cape Breton and Canada. To 
elude the grasp of England, the French 
Empire had resigned Louisiana, from 
the Gulf to the Missouri, from the 





Father of Waters to the Pacific, to a 
rising republic. The English sailor, 
stripped to the waist, begrimed with 
smoke, had pulled down and trampled 
on the lilies or tricolor; and the French 
mariner, elated by success, had hung the 
revered banner of St. George and the 
Red Cross of England beneath his poop 
or his galley. 

If you travelled in England, you 
heard the French described as a pale 
race of frog-eaters, who could dance. 
and play, while three of them would 
fly before an Englishman; and the 
French, perhaps with more accuracy, 
would descant on “ perfidious Albion,” 
and describe her people as a race of 
beef-eaters, pirates, and freebooters, from 
time immemorial. 

While England complacently told 
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the tales of Crecy, Agincourt, and 
Waterloo, France would remind her of 
the Maid of Orleans, of Fontenoy, 
Corunna, and Closterseven, and insist 
that the great Napoleon had won, as he 
always did, a victory at Waterloo, until 
it was snatched from him by the stolid 
German, who outwitted for once the 
truant Grouchy and mercurial Ney. 
The officer who stood on the walls of 
Dover Castle could descry the sunny 
hills of France, while the sentinel at 
Calais could make out the chalk cliffs 
of Dover; but “Lands separated by a 
narrow frith abhorred each other,” and 
it required all the sagacity of the 
Emperor, ‘all the genius of his able 
senators, Chevalier and Dupin, and the 
talents of Cobden and Gladstone, to 
bridge the sea of prejudice that rolled 
through the Straits of Dover, and to 
span it by a structure which has soft- 
ened the asperities and contributed to 
the welfare of both nations. The two 
nations, after centuries of strife, were 
indebted for this great measure, which 
has promoted the peaceful progress of 
both, chiefly to the good offices and 
talents of Richard Cobden and Michel 
Chevalier. 

Each of these countries produced 
what the other required. While France 
was adapted to wheat, wine, silk, oil, 
and sugar, Great Britain was rich in 
miuerals, pasturage, fisheries, ships, and 
seamen; but centuries of discord had 
so estranged the two countries, that the 
exports from France to Great Britain 
had been less than the exportation of 
eggs alone under the late convention. 
The treaty, as all commercial treaties 
should be, was effected by mutual con- 
cessions, Great Britain desired to 
extend her market for coal, iron, steel, 
coarse woollens, and to emplcy her ships 
and steamers. France desired a market 
for her surplus wheat, wine, silk, oil, 
gloves, and cabinetware. Great Brit- 
ain, to effect her objects, conceded to 
France the free admission of wheat, 
boots, shoes, gloves, clocks, watches, 
bronzes, silks, and porcelain, and re- 
duced the duty on the light wines of 
France, which contain less than fifteen 
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degrees of alcohol, to twenty-four cents 
per gallon. France, on the other side, 
stipulated that the maximum duty on 
British goods should not exceed twenty- 
five per cent., excepting only the arti- 
cles of sugar, soap, linen, porcelain, 
cutlery, cordage, and cabinetware, on 
which the duty was limited to thirty. 
She agreed to admit to registry British 
ships at a duty of $4 per ton on wooden 
vessels, and $15 per ton on those of 
iron. 

She also admitted iron at a duty per 
ton of $4 on the pig metal, $12 on 
the bar, and $15 on sheet-iron; and 
charged but $26 per ton on steel, in 
place of our duties of $50 to $67 per 
ton, and proportioned a light duty on 
tissues of linen, cotton, jute, and hemp 
to the number of threads; while she 
limited the duty on woollens to fifteen 
per cent. 

Under these and similar provisions, 
the commerce between the two countries 
has been developed, and continues to 
progress. The experts from Great 
Britain to France have grown from 
$52,105,000, in 1855, to $125,955,000 in 
1865 ; while the exports from France to 
Great Britain, in return, have grown 
from $45,730,000, in 1855, to $158,225,- 
000 in 1865. The exports from Great 
Britain are chiefly of coal, iron, cotton, 
wool, hardware, cheap woollens, and 
foreign goods; while France pays for 
them with wines, flour, oil, eggs, butter, 
silks, gloves, and fancy goods, finding 
a great market for her delicate and 
costly manufactures and works of art 
in Great Britain. The foreign com- 
merce of France, expanding under this 
treaty, now exceeds that of the United 
States. In 1865 the imports of France 
had risen to $556,000,000 and her ex- 
ports to $640,000,000 from one sixth of 
those sums forty years since. 

In this great commerce, her chief 
importations are of raw material for 
manufactures, as appears by the follow- 
ing summary of the leading articles 
imported in 1865, viz., cotton, $82,000,- 
000 ; raw silk, $59,000,000 ; wool, $50,- 
000,000; and of sugar, coal, timber, 
hides, coffee, cattle, and flax, $140,- 
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000,000, in nearly equal proportions. 
Her exports were of a different char- 
acter, the chief items for 1865 being, 
silks, $80,000,000; woollens, $75,000,- 
000; wines, $56,000,000; cotton goods 
and cotton, $40,000,000 ; cabinetwares, 
$36,000,000; leather goods and leather, 
raw and floss silk, apparel and drapery, 
corn and flour, $99,000,000, in nearly 
equal proportions; and spirits, butter, 
chemicals, oil, machinery, eggs, seeds, 
cattle, timber, $75,000,000, varying from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000 each. 

The commerce created by this treaty 
has benefitted the agriculture of both 
nations. It has given to France a large 
and growing market, in close contigu- 
ity to her waters, from her agricultu- 
ral products of flour, wine, sugar, oil, 
butter, eggs, for her flourishing manu- 
factures of silk, ribbons, and fancy 
goods, leather, bronzes, and cabinet- 
ware. It has enabled her to utilize the 
coal and mineral treasures in which 
England abounds and France is defi- 
cient. It has enabled her also to obtain, 
at the lowest rate, the cotton, jute, silk, 
‘and skins which England imports from 
distant ports and the whole circle of 
her colonies, and thus to stimulate her 
manufactures, Under this treaty, her 
exports exceed her imports, and gold 
accumulates in the Bank of France. 
But England, as well as France, has 
prospered under the treaty, for it has 
given a stimulus to her navigation and 
her mines. It has opened to her a new 
market for all her mineral treasures; 
for her coarse woo] which she shears 
from the large sheep fed on turnips, 
which thrive in her moist cliniate, and 
for her coarse cottons and woollens 
which she produces at rates below those 
of France, and for the produce received 
from her colonies in exchange for manu- 
factures. It gives her also, at low rates, 
supplies of the food in which England 
is deficient, and has converted a foe into 
anally. Contests between France and 
England are now the rivalries of peace. 

Our people will learn with surprise 
that, for the last quarter of a century, 
France has kept pace with us in the 
growth of her foreign commerce. It 
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may be that we have found more attrac- 
tions in our internal trade than we have 
in our foreign; we have doubtless re- 
ceived some check from the Rebellion 
and our losses by English cruisers ; but 
France, in the last quarter of a century, 
has been through several wars and two 
revolutions, and, if the United States 
have improved their inland trade by 
railways, France has done the same. 
Other causes have doubtless contributed 
to the progress of French commerce, 
and among them we find the great 
change made by the first revolution in 
the condition of the Frengh peasantry. 
Before the downfall of the Bourbons, 
most of the land of France was held 
by the Church, and large proprietors 
under the feudal system, and the peas- 
antry bore most of the taxes. During 
the revolution, many of the large estates 
were divided, and laws were passed for 
the equal distribution of property, for- 
bidding the owner, unless childless, to 
dispose by will of more than half his 
land. Under this system the proprie- 
tors of France have gradually increased 
to. nearly six millions, and the average 
size of the French estates, if we strike 
out house-lots, does not exceed sixteen 
acres. Such estates are small compared 
with the quarter-section or section with 
which our young farmer of the West 
usually begins; and the French peasant 
cannot maintain on his small patrimony 
the sheep or cattle, or gather the large 
harvests which reward the culture of 
the West. But the Frenchman plants 
his vineyard or orchard, or sits beneath 
his almond, olive, or fig tree; he culti- 
vates a small wheat-field; with a few 
vegetables he makes a palatable soup, 
and finds solace in his fruit and claret. 
Under the Metayer system he made 
little progress; he was checked for a 
time by the exhausting wars of Bona- 
parte. Travellers from England in the 
first quarter of the century drew un- 
favorable comparisons between the agri- 
culture of France and that of Eng- 
land. In England, under the stimu- 
lus of high prices, improvements were 
adopted; guano, bone-dust, and oil- 
cake were imported to enrich the soil. 
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Turnips and rotations of crops were 
introduced, foreign guano admitted, 
and the average crop of wheat was 
thus carried to thirty-two bushels per 
acre. In England, however, entails and 
primogeniture have been continued, and 
Jand has been concentrated in few 
hands, until at length twelve men own 
half of Scotland, and a few hundred, 
more than half of England. Under 
‘such laws, the brave yeomanry whose 
ancestors once drew the bow in Eng- 
land, the gallant clans of Scotland, left 
the homes of their fathers, sheep-walks 
were converted into forests, commons 
enclosed for parks, and the gentry 
guided by William the Frenchman who 
conquered England, are afforesting, 
while their banished tenants are dis- 
foresting in America, and the absentees 
of Ireland unroof the turf-cottages to 
which they have reduced the people, 
and convert the peasantry of Ireland 
into exiles or Fenians. 

It has been recently ascertained that, 
for a series of years, the tillage-land of 
both islands has diminished at the rate 
of nearly 200,000 acres per annum, 
cattle increasing, while grain dimin- 
ishes; so that Great Britain, with a 
population gradually gaining, has in 
average years to import at least 100,- 
000,000 bushels of breadstuffs. But 
England now recognizes the progress 
of French agriculture. France has re- 
claimed wilds and forests, increased her 
tillage and her crops, and in the last 
half century carried her annual pro- 
duction of wheat from 150,000,000 of 
bushels to more than 300,000,000. A 
few years since she sent a commission 
to England to report upon the repeal 
of the corn-laws; and it reported that 
free trade had reduced the price of 
wheat to an average of $1.20 a bushel, 
but it hav »..t depressed rents, or the 
value of land; that the fall of corn 
created a demand for meat, and that 
the increase of animals and the impor- 
tation of fertilizers gave a stimulus to 
the wheat-field; that the sheep were 
larger, and that more of them were 
raised than in France, and that they 
were sent to market as soon as they 


were mature, and the farmer was thus 
enabled to meet the requirements of 
the landlord. While more animals are 
thus reared in England, the French 
peasant has been enabled, of late years, 
to supply the British Isles with flour, 
sugar, and wine, by bis industry and 
improved cultivation. Arthur Young 
tells his readers that, if you give a man 
a waste with a fixed tenure, he will 
make it a garden; but give him a 
garden without a lease, and he will 
make it a waste. France is verifying 
his theory. The French peasant now 
adopts improved ploughs and reapers ; 
he enlarges his vineyard, he pursues a 
rotation of crops, he devotes a part of 
his field to the beet and part to the 
turnip, and gives more acres to grain 
than the whole surface of Great Britain. 
In average years he has become a for- 
midable rival to the farmers of the 
West in the markets of Europe. 

Let us glance at the progress he has 
made in the department of agriculture 
during the past half century. The 
great product of France is neither wine 
or silk, but wheat, in which the crop 
has gradually advanced from 50,000,000 
of hectolitres, fifty years since, to an aver- 
age of 108,000,000, or 300,000,000 bush- 
els in 1865. France produces more 
wheat and oats than the United States, 
which in 1859 yielded 172,000,000 of 
each; but she is behind us in corn, 
returning but one tenth of our product 
of that great esculent which supplies 
us with pork, lard, stalled beef, poultry, 
and alcohol. In 1866 France devoted 
her land to the following purposes: to 
wheat, 17,461,930 acres; oats, 8,156,513 
acres; rye, 5,483,095 acres; barley, 
2,602,077 acres; buckwheat, 1,772,520 
acres; Indian corn, 1,504,993 acres; 
mixed grains, 1,432,462 acres; pota- 
toes, 2,073,243 acres; forests, 21,991,240 
acres; vineyards, 5,477,270 acres; or- 
chards, 2,475,195 acres. The residue 
of her 205,000 square miles is chiefly 
in meadows, pastures, and wastes. So 
large are the grain-crops of France, 
that, during the ten years preceding 
1865, the average prices per bushel in 
France were, for wheat, $1.16; corn, 
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65 cents; oats, 40 cents; potatoes, 24 
cents; while wines averaged 11 cents, 
cider 4 cents, and sweet oil $1 per 
gallon. 

If we compare the live-stock of France 
in 1865 with that of the United States 
under the census of 1860, we find the 
following results, viz: 


Horses. Cattle. 
Ten FROR6s..ccccccecees 866,054 10,093,137 
In United States...... 6,249,174 25,500,000 

Sheep. Swine. 


In France........-006 33,281,592 5,246,403 
In United States .....22,471,475 33,512,867 


While the French peasant has thus 
cheapened the price of wine, sugar, and 
cereals, he has been unable to supply 
the growing demand for animal food, 
which springs from the cheapness of 
breadstuffs and the growing wealth of 
~the country. There is a progressive 
demand in France, as well as Great 
Britain, for lard, hams, and salt provis- 
ions, which it will in future years be 
difficult for us to supply without in- 
creasing our stocks of animals; but as 
our railways are now crossing the pas- 
tures of Nebraska, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Wyoming, Texas, and California, so 
long the nursery of the buffalo, elk, 
and antelope, we may hope for a rapid 
increase in this branch of production. 
In all parts of France, and especially in 
the northern and more fertile districts, 
many of the farms rise to 2,500 acres, 
and land varies from $400 to $800 per 
acre. While Belgium maintains 440, 
and Great Britain 260, France averages 
180 souls to the square mile—the ratio 
of Massachusetts to the square mile; 
but the department of the North is 
more populous: it exhibits 570 to the 
mile, while population comes down to 
one sixth of that scale on the Dunes 
and Pyrenees. 

The vine, after wheat, is the chief 
dependence of France. It is cultivated 
in small vineyards, a few acres giving 
full employment to a family; the aver- 
age yield is 200 or 300 gallons to the 
acre, less than half the return in Cali- 
fornia ; while the average crop of wine in 
France exceeds 250,000,000 gallons. The 
vine is cultivated chiefly in the south- 
ern and eastern departments of France. 


In 1850, before the vine was struck by 
disease, the annual production rose to 
1,900,000,000 American wine-gallois. 
Under the Oidium, between 1853 and 
1858, it fell to 360,000,000, but has 
again revived, and in 1865 exceeded 
2,760,000,000 of wine-gallons. In the 
wine districts, the lees and pomace are 
distilled into those varieties of brandy 
known to us as Cognac and Rochelle, 
which are usually sold for $1 or $2 per 
gallon; which our consumers usually 
pay, under our present preposterous 
duties, from $10 to $15 per gallon for 
the “counterfeit presentment ” from the 
cellars of New York and Jersey City.* 

The manufactures of France are chiefly 
conducted in cities, and of these the 
largest is that of silk. Henry IV. in- 
troduced into France the manufacture 
of silk, tapestry, and plate-glass, which 
was subsequently developed by the 
great Colbert, although opposed at the 
start by the great Minister of Finance 
of the sixteenth century. 

Bethune tells us, in his memoirs, that 
Henry said to him, “You oppose a 
scheme calculated to enrich and em- 
bellish the kingdom, to root out idle- 
ness among the people,” and his minis- 
ter replied that he “could not, as he 
did not see either the glory or utility 
resulting from this establishment,” and 
urged that it is through a wise dis- 
pensation of Providence, which desigas 
that all the nations of the earth, or of 
one continent, should be obliged by 
their common necessities to have an 
intercourse with each other; that this 
country was fitted to produce one 
thing, and that another. France has 
the good fortune to be so favorably 
distinguished in the distribution of 
benefits, that probably no country in 
the world except Egypt so abounds 
with whatever supplies the necessities 
or contributes to the mere conveniences 
of life. Her corn, grain, and pulse, her 
wine, ciders, flax, hemp, salt, wool, oil, 
dye-stuffs, and immense quantity of 


* A distinguished chemist testified before the 
revenue commission, in 1865, that 95 per cent. of 
the brandy sold as Cognac in New York was coun- 
terfeit. 
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cattle, great and small, putting her in 
a condition to have nothing to envy in 
her neighbors. Her climate denies her 
silk ; the spring begins too late, and an 
excessive moisture almost always pre- 
vails,* and this inconvenience, which is 
absolutely irremediable, affects not only 
the silk-worms, but likewise the mul- 
berry trees, for which a mild and tem- 
perate air is necessary. It will be five 
years at least before there can be any 
certainty of their coming to perfection, 
during which we risk the loss of time, 
labor, and the produce of the ground. 

A country-life affords so many labors 
and employments, that in France none 
need be idle but those who resolve 
against all work; and it would be 
natural for the people of France to 
quit a hard and laborious life, such 
as agriculture is considered, for one 
that, like working on silk, does not 
fatigue the body by any violent mo- 
tions. But even this is another argu- 
ment to prove the dangerous conse- 
quences of suffering the country people 
to pursue this avocation. 

It has been a common observation, at 
all times and in all places, that the best 
soldiers are found among the families 
of robust laborers and nervous peas- 
antry. If, instead of these, we enlist 
men reared to no other labor than that 
which a well-taught child has strength 
to perform, we sh«ii soon be convinced 
that they are no longer fit for the mili- 
tary art, which requires a strong consti- 
tution, confirmed by laborious exercise, 
that tends to maintain in full vigor the 
whole strength and energy of the body ; 
and the situation of France and the 
nature of her politics make it indispen- 
sable “that the military art should not 
be depressed.” Bethune urged, further, 
the tendency of the culture of silk to 
produce effeminacy, voluptuousness, and 
extravagance, and suggested the policy 
of checking the exportation of gold for 
the purchase of silk, by prohibition 
upon the importation. In a note ap- 
pended to the memoirs of Bethune, Duke 
of Sully, is the following anecdote : 





* Doubtless this was said at Paris. 
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The Sieur Herriot, a good old mer- 
chant, whose manners and dress bore 
marks of the simplicity of former times, 
waited upon the great Minister of 
Finance, to complain of severe edicts 
against the richness of clothes and 
furniture. He was attended by a dele- 
gation of the silk-dealers of Paris. | 
The great minister answered them with 
disdain and ridicule; for Herriot, hav- 
ing bent one knee to the ground, that 
nobleman immediately raised him, hav- 
ing turned him round the better to 
survey his old-fashioned dress, being a 
short holiday gown lined with taffety, 
his jacket, and the rest of his clothes, 
ornamented with silk of different kinds 
in the manner they were formerly worn 
by merchants, and he then spoke to 
him as follows: “ Honest friend, what 
reason can you and your company have 
to complain, when you are dressed so 
much finer than I am? Is not this 
damask, this taffety?” and, after hav- 
ing turned them into ridicule, sent 
them away, without giving them any 
other satisfaction, which led them to 
remark, as they were returning, “The 
servant is ruder and haughtier than his 
master.” But the advice given by 
Bethune, Duke of Sully, and his cool 
reception of the silk-weavers, were un- 
availing. The monarch listened to his 
austere Minister of Finance, who had 
come with him from protestant Navarre, 
and been his companion-in-arms for a 
quarter of a century, but carried out 
his own conception. 

In 1605 he imported the silk-worms 
from Spain, and reared them in the 
green-house of the Tuileries. He 
planted the first grove of white mul- 
berries in his park at Fontainebleau, 
where he subsequently held a memora- 
ble conference of four hours with Be- 
thune, which put down a conspiracy of 
courtiers to remove a minister who drew 
too tightly the purse-strings of France, 
as some of the gold-dealers in New 
York imagine is done‘at Washington. 
He erected spacious buildings near his 
palace; but more propitious spots for 
the mulberry were soon found at Tours 
and Lyons, under a clirhate dryer than 
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the air of the Seine, and there the chief 
manufacture of silk, which now em- 
beilishes all the courts of Europe and 
all the evening assemblies of America 
with the trophies of the textile art, rose 
and prospered. 

Silk also has had its vicissitudes, and 
most of the silk now woven in France 
by the Jacquard loom is imported from 
the East. In 1853, 65,000,000 pounds 
of cocoons were produced in France; 
but in the year 1865 the annual product, 
just as cotton began to come in from 
America, fell off to one tenth of that 
amount. 

The arguments of the Duke of Sully 
have been often repeated in America. 
We often hear of the extravagance of 
our ladies, and of giving our crops of 
gold for the “gewgaws” of France; 
and doubtless these arguments are en- 
titled to a certain degree of deference, 
and should deter us from insisting on 
too low duties on satins, velvets, and 
ribbons; but are we not to allow our 
fair ladies some gratification of their 
tastes, and is not a little injustice done 
to silk in some of these discussions ? 
The Chinese and Japanese are a frugal 
race, and yet their street-dresses are 
usually of silk, and some of our own 
countrymen find a satin vest and some 
of our ladies a dark-silk walking-dress 
no extravagance, for they wear well, 
and make no calls upon the laundress, 
Our importation of silks is less than 
one fifteenth of our whole importation, 
and is in great part paid for by our 
tobacco and petroleum, of which we 
keep quite enough at home. Let us 
not be deterred from selling our sur- 
plus products to France, and taking 
from her silks and light wines in ex- 
change; for, if we get more than we 
require, we may sell the surplus to the 
West Indies and South America. The 
manufacture of silk may eventually 
‘succeed with us, as it has in France. 
The climate, soil, and silk-worms of 
California promise well, and should 
have due encouragement; but if they 
fail, we may console ourselves with the 
Duke’s protest, and with the idea that 
the country which exports food and 
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imports luxuries is best prepared for all 
fature contingencies. 

The production of sugar from the 
beet, which has now risen to 400,000,000 
pounds, exceeds the import from the 
French colonies, paying the same duties 
a few years since. It originated under 
Napoleon I., received large bounties from 
him, and has overtaken the foreign im- 
portation in the face of heavy duties. 
So great has been its success, that, in 
1864, the planters in the French West 
Indies were compelled to ask a diminu- 
tion of the duties on imports, which, 
after a close investigation, was conceded. 
France consumes annually 15,000,000 
tons of coal, and 1,250,000 tons of 
iron; one third of the former and one 
tenth of the latter are imported. She 
also draws from her mines, yearly, 200,- 
000 tons of salt. 

The large number of sheep in France, 
33,000,000, does not deter her from open- 
ing her ports to the free admission of for- 
eign wool, of which she imports 50,000,- 
000 pounds, She is thus enabled to manu- 
facture nearly as much cloth as Great 
Britain. During the first quarter of 
the present century, France admitted 
wool free of duty; but when cotton, at 
the close of this period, fell one half 
under the great increase of the crops of 
America, wool fell also, and France, at 
the instance of the agricultural interest, 
imposed a duty on wool of 33 per cent. 
Under this duty, wool declined still 
more, and in 1855 had fallen below two 
francs per kilogramme, when the duty 
was repealed, and the price of wool 
advanced 25 per cent. France pro- 
duces more cloth than she consumes, 
but she cannot avail herself of foreign 
markets for her surplus, unless she opens 
her ports to wool, and gives her cloth- 
iers a chance to buy as cheap as other 
nations. May not the United States 
profit by her lesson? Have we not 
depressed wool in the same manner, by 
imposing prohibitory duties since the 
war, and cutting off a lucrative trade 
in which we sent out flour, fish, furni- 
ture, and domestic cottons, and received 
coarse wool from the flocks that graze, 
summer and winter, on the great plains 
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of the La Plata? Two years since, we 
had a fleet of merchantmen engaged in 
this productive trade ; but now, foreign 
ships carry the wool to Europe to 
cheapen the manufactures of Europe, 
and we find on the La Plata an expen- 
sive squadron, which we maintain to 
look after the trade we have resigned. 
The condition of the men who till 
the soil in France, England, and 
America, is very different. In France 
you rarely find the proprietor living 
upon the land he cultivates. You see 
a tract of land, unfenced, but cultiva- 
ted in plots devoted to vines, grass, 
grain, or vegetables; perhaps a cow 
tethered to a stake or a shepherd with 


his crook, sheep, and faithful dog care- . 


fully confining the flock to its limited 
pasturage. You pass the old chateau, 
a memorial of the past, and reach the 
village where the peasants’ houses still 
clustef around the chyrch, and pass 
rows of brick or stone structures in 
which théy live, and notice frequently, 
through the windows of the second 
story, the sheaves of wheat or oats, 
pease, beans, and barley. The house 
and granary are thus combined, and 
here the cheerful Frenchmen eat their 
frugal meal of soup, bread, and rice, 
drink their light wines, vote as the 
mayor or prefect advises, hold their 
evening parties, enjoy the dance, keep 
frequent holidays and festivals, and are 
happy except when they think of the 
conscription, which may make involun- 
tary soldiers of their most promising 
children. 

If you cross the Channel, you may 
find the manor-house of the proprietor 
on some eminence which overlooks his 
domain. You distinguish no other 
residence except another manor-house 
in the distance, or occasional farm- 
houses, perhaps a mile apart, with their 
sheds for sheep and cattle, and hay- 
ricks or stacks of corn. If you would 
find the man who tills the soil, you 
must pass the tenant’s house, and move 


on until you come to some secluded 
vale, where you find the cotter’s hum- 
ble home embowered in a garden, and 
perhaps covered with honeysuckles, 
often without a floor of wood or stone 
in more than one apartment. Near by 
is the village-church and churchyard 
with the only spot of land he inherits, 
and the sign of the Lion—where he 
listens in the eve to the weekly paper 
spelled out by some one better taught 
than himself. In the morn he goes out 
a mile or more to the farm, on which 
he toils, with his dinner in his pocket, 
and returns at night with a few shillings 
to his humble home, which he may be 
obliged to vacate to-morrow for the 
almshouse, in case fever or accident 
should befall him. He ranks in the 
social scale several grades below the 
French peasant or tenant-at-will, for 
whom he toils—that tenant, on whom 
the British Parliament has conferred 
the right of suffrage, whose tenure and 
whose dependence on the great land- 
lord are such that he may be notified 
to quit at Michaelmas if he refuses to 
pay a church-rate for a church he does 
not attend, or ventures to vote against 
the nominee of the Lord of the Manor. 
Contrast the condition of the men who 
conduct the farms or till the soil of 
England and France, with that of our 
husbandman, who finds a farm that 
costs him nothing, in the forest or on 
the prairies, reclaims the waste, soon 
rears a comfortable dwelling, and sur- 
rounds himself with animal life. He 
can hear the rustle of the silken tassels 
of his corn that flutter in the wind, or 
catch a glimpse of the verdure of his 
grain-fields, or the waving wheat. He 
can trace his children on their way to 
school or college. He can vote for the 
man of his choice, and, at the call of 
his country, stands ready as a volun- 
teer to repel invasion, or to grasp his 
rifle and vault into the saddle and 
sustain the flag of his country in a sister 
State. 
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A CHAT ABOUT OUR CHURCHES. 


Amone things for which New York 
is remarkable, is the propensity of her 
people to pull down, or otherwise de- 
stroy, her churches. Within the space 
of thirty years, probably not less than 
thirty edifices, previously devoted to 
public worship, have disappeared alto- 
gether, or have been subverted from 
their original use to secular purposes. 
And, in every instance, the change has 
been brought about by a corresponding 
propensity on the part of the inhabit- 
ants to change their places of residence 
from the lower to the upper part of the 
town. No doubt, similar changes on a 
smaller scale take place in other cities, 
but they are much more numerous here 
than elsewhere. 

For a time, these changes were made 
with some reference to economy—that 
is, the moving congregation strove to 
obtain the new church with the price of 
the old one ; and in some instances even 
more than that was accomplished. But 
on the whole the rule seems to be that, 
pay for it who may or who can, the new 
church must be as much in advance of 
its (more or less) venerable predecessor, 
as are the private houses of “ up-town ” 
in advance of their predecessors in the 
lower part of the city. The assumed 
necessity for this augmentation of archi- 
tectural style and luxury has its incon- 
veniences. The conventionally “ indis- 
pensable” usually becomes the practi- 
cally extravagant ; and churches more 
or less in debt are now as common as 
they formerly were unknown. Nothing 
less than “the best” suffices for these 
enterprising people. Not only “ must” 
the new church be built on one of the 
avenues—where the land alone costs as 
much as ground and building together 
would cost in a “ cross-street ”—but it 
must be made larger and finer; more 
entirely odd; more convolutedly angu- 
lar; and more architecturally paradoxi- 
cal than any thing of the kind was 
ever seen before. To build such a 
church as any body else ever built, 
would be exceedingly commonplace, if 


indeed it were strictly orthodox—itself 
a matter of some doubt. 

The propriety of all this, whether 
judged by the rules of good taste or 
of financial common sense, may easily 
be disputed: though the: parties inter- 
ested in each case may claim that that 
is their business. It is, however, unfor- 
tunately true, be it whose “ business ” 
it may, that many families “in moderate 
circumstances” are now excluded from 
their sittings in church by reason of the 
high prices of pews in the new style of 
church-building. But there is one fea- 
ture of this architectural mania which 
may be called every body’s business— 
namely, its effect on the ability of a 
congregation to see and hear their 
clergyman. For, if a church is so 
constructed that a considerable part of 
its people can neither see nor hear the 
officiating minister, it is not at all a 
matter of opinion whether the services 
therein performed can properly be called 
the worship of God. Indeed, in this 
matter of seeing and hearing, the old 
churches were themselves ill-construct- 
ed; but the greater part of their suc- 
cessors are much worse than they. 

The universal disregard of those two 
great requisites of church-worship is as 
needless as it is strange. There is no 
mystery involved in the construction of 
a building whose occupants can hear 
and see all that takes place within its 
walls, Any theatre is a sufficient 
model and illustration of the art of 
such construction. The performers in a 
theatre, in reference to their audience, 
stand where an officiating clergyman 
should stand—on a level, or nearly so, 
with those persons who occupy the 
lowest seats; from which, on an ascend- 
ing grade and in semi-circular lines, 
the other seats radiate like an open fan. 
This arrangement not only secures to 
each auditor an uninterrupted sight of 
the speaker; but it facilitates the au- 
ditor’s hearing of the speaker, because 
it reduces the distance between them. 
In an amphitheatre, the furthest-off 
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seats are apart from the speaker only 
half the distance that separates them in 
a parallelogram—the number of persons 
_seated being the same in each case. In 
other words, the average proximity to 
the speaker of one thousand persons, 
in an amphitheatre, is the same as is 
that of five hundred persons in a par- 
allelogram. Hence, as churches are 
built in the form of a parallelogram—’ 
excepting when they have transepts 
added, which makes the matter worse 
—and as pulpits (and, in Episcopal 
churches, lecterns also) are raised con- 
siderably above the audience, the speak- 
er is separated from half of his audience 
by an embarrassinw distance ; and he is, 
besides, compelled to speak or read in 
a stooping posture, which interferes 
with the free use and play of his vocal 
organs. Galleries are an aggravation 
of the defects of the parallelogram, 
because they are additional obstacles to 
the speaker’s voice. They are, indeed, 
indispensable to the securing of a cer- 
tain number of sittings in a church of 
a certain size; but they are, under any 
circumstances, architectural monstrosi- 
ties. The amphitheatrical form super- 
sedes them. 

The necessity of seeing and hearing 
an officiating clergyman is assumed in 
these remarks, as a matter of course. 
Those persons, if there are any, who 
dispute that necessity, will not be edified 
by what is here written. 

Another consideration is involved in 
this branch of the subject, the discus- 
sion of which must be waived on 
account of the space it would occupy ; 
namely, that primary element of elocu- 
tion—audibleness, But the fact that 
inaudibleness seems, recently, to be 
negatively, if not literally, cultivated 
by clergymen, coincides disastrously 
with the style of church architecture. 
Between the two, painful listening 
without effectual hearing is the fate of 
a not very small portion of church- 
going people. Besides, barely hearing 
—hearing with a sustained effort to 
hear—does not meet the condition of 
hearing to purpose or to advantage. 
If an au’: or attention is divided 
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between the effort to hear and the 
attempt to retain, appreciate, and en- 
joy what he hears, the benefits of his 
waiting upon the worship of the sanc- 
tuary will be questionable and limited. 
A man must hear easily if he hears to 
edification. 

The conclusion deducible from the 
foregoing remarks is, that the present 
style of church architecture is not at 
all in accordance with the purposes for 
which churches are supposed to be 
built. Strange, that while almost every 
thing is enjoying the advantages of 
“modern improvements,” this all-im- 
portant matter should be suffered to 
remain in a fossilized state ! 

There are, however, other things per- 
taining to our churches that need re- 
formation. For instance, the music. 

It may be—though, also, it may not 
be—rather late in the day, to object to 
the ignoring of all the grand old tunes 
of a past age, and the substitution of 
a mass of flimsy concords and discords 
with which, as with a mass of vapid 
and trashy novels, we are all deluged: 
those things are matters of taste or of 
fashion, about which the reflecting part 
of a community cannot argue, though 
with which they may well be disgusted : 
but the manner in which the words of 
psalms and hymns are rendered, is a 
fair subject of criticism. The time 
was, when the elocution of the poetry 
made an important part of church- 
music; when, even without the aid of 
a book, an auditor could understand 
the words as well as the notes, and could 
appreciate the harmony between them ; 
and when, thus, the “praise” of that 
-part of the service was literal because 
it was intelligible. But the singers of 
the present day have “changed all 
that.” They utter the words of the 
music in an unknown tongue, Instead 
of pronouncing, 


“Before Jehovah’s awful throne,” &c., 
they give us 
*€ Hoo-00-00-hoo-aw-haw,” &c., 


which would be quite as well expressed 
by 


“* Do—re—mi—fa,”” &c. 
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Under these circumstances, it is very 
well for a clergyman to announce a 
psalm or a hymn, provided he will 
afterward tead it and read it well! but 
to announce it with a reading of the 
first line, in order to identify it, is sim- 
ply farcical; especially if the piece 
selected consists of several stanzas, and 
he designates only three or four of them 
to be sung; for no mortal ear can hear, 
nor can any mortal tongue tell, whether 
the singers follow his direction; or 
substitute for the lines he designated 
the words of “ Hail, Columbia” and 
“Td be a butterfly,” interchangeably. 

As a sort of offset to this want of 
articulation, which is general, there are 
instances of too much articulation; 
which are particular. For example, 
the responses of the Episcopal church- 
service. The custom of responding in 
a loud tone is not uniform, nor is the 
loudness uniform in degree. In some 
churches the responses are made much 
more loudly than in others; and in 
some, they are given in whispers. So 
far as the individual worshipper is con- 
cerned, this is a matter of taste. The 
silent response is more congenial to 
some minds than to others; and, no 
doubt, that is true also of loud respons- 
es—they are more congenial to some 
minds than to others. But neither the 
individual taste of the worshipper, nor 
the preference of the clergymen—who, 
usually, are strenuous advocates for loud 
responses—is the sole consideration in 
the matter of responses. 

No doubt, a certain effect—possibly 
an edifying effect—might be produced 
by loud responses, if the people could, 
or would, keep time and respond in a 
uniform key; though even then, the 
exercise would, to many minds, recall 
disagreeable associations connected with 
the exercises in public schools, where 
patient drilling brings a hundred schol- 
ars to answer questions in time and in 
a uniform tone. Yet to those persons 


who have heard that exercise, if not to 
every one else, the idea of solemnity or 
sincere worship as attached to that sort 
of drill, is simply impossibie. But the 
difficulty in regard to responses in 
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church is, that the people do not and 
cannot respond either in time or in a 
uniform key; not two of the whole 
number present will ever be in concord, 
except by chance; and the tew persons 
scattered through almost every congre- 
gation who will respond in a loud tune 
whether the rest do so or not, produce 
a confusion of discordant utterances 
that effectually prevents every one else 
from going through that part of the 
service with satisfaction or benefit. 
And besides the disturbance to others 
caused by a loud tone in those churches 
where the majority respond in a low 
tone, there is something in the excep- 
tional instances of very distinct and 


.agidible enunciation that is at least 


suggestive of pharisaical display, which 
conscientious men would do well to 
avoid. 

Akin to this subject of loud responses 
in Episcopal churches, is loud singing, 
on the part of certain members of the 
congregation, in all churches. As a 
rule, a good, or an accurate singer—one 
who has real music in him—will avoid 
loud singing; but there are in almost 
every congregation some persons who 
make a point of being vociferous in 
this part of the service; and, as the 
merit of their performance is usually 
in an inverse ratio to its clamor, every 
body in their neighborhood is propor- 
tionately disobliged and disturbed. In 
fact, very loud utterances are out of 
place anywhere. Loud talking in 
society is one of the surest evidences of 
ill-breeding. 

There are several minor developments 
of misconduct in a church, which may 
as well be mentioned. 

One of these is a habit of whispering, 
simpering, and giggling on the part of 
young ladies, who often seem to have 
come to church for no other purpose ; 
so intent are they upon those things 
and so indifferent to any other things. 
They are, however, alive to any slight 
out-of-the-way noises that may happen 
to occur, and they look around with 
great solicitude for the cause: and, in 
the absence of any noise, they will still 
gaze around to ascertain who is present 
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or absent, and what is going on, gene- 
rally. Some people are uniformly late 
in arriving at the church; they never 
_appear until after the services have 
begun; and of course they more or less 
disturb those who are in their places in 
due season. Speaking generally, those 
are the persons who seldom, perhaps 
never, are seen at church in an after- 
noon. But, indeed, there are a great 
many people who do not attend the 
afternoon services—for reasons best 
known to themselves. An old English 
epigram gives ‘ive good reasons for 
drinking : ” 
“A friend ; good wine ; or, being dry ; 

Or, lest I should be by and by ; 

Or—any other reason why.” 

At the close of the service, some gen- 
tlemen are in great haste to get their 
hats on—sc great, that they get them 
on before they are themselves half way 
down the aisles, On entering a church, 
every man instinctively takes off his 
hat at the threshold of the inner door. 
Is there any very good and controlling 
reason for his following a different rule 
on leaving a church? The proper place 
for a man to put on his hat is pretty 
certainly identical with the proper place 
for him to take it off. 

There is on the part of clergymen 
an increasing habit of absenteeism which 
creates a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people. The clergymen 
follow the custom of a certain part of 
their congregations: they spend the 
summer in the country. If they would 
always select a place of retreat, or 
resort, so near to the city that they 
could conveniently come to town for 
the performance of the church services 
on Sunday, the habit would be less 
objectionable ; but they do nothing of 
the kind. They make a season of it; 
and that part of their congregation 
who, from choice or necessity, spend 
the summer in town, are forced to make 
the best of it; that is, to accept the 
professional services of a variety of 
chance substitutes a part of the time; 
and for the remainder, to find the 
church closed. This absenteeism may, 
and may not, be the result of an agree- 
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ment, or understanding, with the ses- 
sions, vestries, &c. of the several church- 
es; the men composing those bodies 
are usually those who themselves pass 
the summer in the country, and who 
are therefore indifferent to their clergy- 
man’s absence; but the congregations 
generally are not consulted on the 
point, and they have no opportunity to 
oppose it. The salaries of clergymen 
in New York vary from, perhaps, three 
thousand to ten thousand dollars— 
which is, in round numbers, from sixty 
dollars to two hundred dollars for each 
Sunday in the year. If the salary were 
to be paid by the Sunday instead of by 
the year, and the absences counted out, 


_ the absences would be less frequent. 


It may be urged, in defence of this 
custom. of absenteeism, that the ardu- 
ous duties of clergymen in New York 
require the relaxation of a summer’s 
residence in the country. That may be 
true, and it may not be true. But 
there are two answers to it. In the 
first place, as has already been in- 
timated, they might select a place of 
residence so near to the city, that they 
could easily spend the Sunday in town. 
In the second place, the labors per- 
formed by many clergymen. in New 
York are made arduous by their volun- 
tarily undertaking many things quite 
out of the line of their legitimate 
duties, and quite apart from what their 
contracts with their congregations re- 
quire ; namely, the joining and laboring 
in a large number of associations and 
societies—some secular, some religious, 
and all “good,” but all, or nearly all, 
entirely disconnected from the churches 
to which they, the clergymen, belong ; 
and many of which actually and seri- 
ously interfere with the full and faith- 
ful performance of their parochial duties. 
A clergyman’s first duty is, attention to 
the various wants and necessities of his 
own congregation: whatever interferes 
with that, either by overtasking his 
physical strength which is needed for 
that, or by occupying the time which is 
indispensable to that, is a departure 
from his professional obligations and a 
violation of his professional duty. 
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A NEW YORKER IN JAPAN. 


Yoronama, February 1, 1868. 

Most of the houses in Yokohama are of a 
single story, and are built of a light frame- 
work of wood, covered with small square slate, 
neatly joined by ridges of white mortar; the 
roofs are covered with tile, also cemented by 
mortar; thus giving to the town a sort of 
checkered appearance that from a distance is 
very neat. Since the fire of 1866, which swept 
away a large portion of the foreign settle- 
ment, quite a number of houses have been 
erected of a light-green stone, almost equal 
to marble in texture—dear-bought experience 
teaching merchants that flames lick up tile- 
buildings as if they were tinder. 

Besides these there are a number’ of go- 
downs built of mud, which are said to stand 
any amount of fire without injury; indeed, 
the Japanese merchants consign their valu- 
ables to a mud godown, feeling as much con- 
fidence in it as we should in a Herring safe. 

The native town, although containing but 
few fine buildings, is by far the most inter- 
esting place toa stranger. Entering “ Curio- 
street,” the Broadway of the town, I was first 
struck by the extrenie neatness and cleanli- 
ness of every thing. Each street is swept 
scrupulously clean daily, and there is scarcely 
a city in the world whose corporation could 
not learn a lesson from the towns and vil- 
lages of Japan on this point. On each side 
of this street, and extending for half a mile, 
are the wonderful “ Curio stores.” The first 
of these, appearing to have full confidence in 
the pockets of its American customers, has a 
sign over the entrance on which, in large let- 
ters, we read, “ The 4th of July Store.” On 
the opposite side of the street is the great 
bronze establishment, containing some splen- 


-did samples of Japanese art. Although their 


instruments for this work are of the rudest 
description, they succeed in turning out some 
beautiful articles ; indeed, their large bronze 
vases are wonderful. Standing about five 
feet high, they are covered with the most in- 
tricate and delicate work of vines and leaves, 
birds and snakes; Next door we found some 
beautiful tortoise-shell ware, card-baskets made 
from which are exceedingly rich; here 
also was a large assortment of ivory goods, 
from which every variety of article is manu- 
factured, 





Small ivory cabinets made from a solid 
block of tusk, without a joint of any descrip- 
tion ; charms, studs, and sleeve-buttons; balls 
of ivory on which the most exquisite minia- 
ture landscapes are cut; and boxes and gob- 
lets beautifully inlaid with minute, lifelike 
representations of flies and bright-colored in- 
sects. Besides these articles, there is the 
much-famed lacquer ware,,which has greatly 
deteriorated in quality the last few years, 
owing partly to the increased demand, but 
principally to the fact that all but the initia- 
ted can be humbugged with the inferior arti- 
cle. There are but one or two men in the 
town who keep really fine specimens of lac- 
quer ware, and these can only be bought at 
what appeared to me an alarming figure. In- 
deed, those who “go shopping” with the 
idea that, because they are in Japan, they 
can make unlimited purchases without light- 
ening their purse, will find themselves griev- 
ously disappointed. I found that, if we paid 
the prices asked by some of the dealers, we 
should soon discover that Yokohama is the 
dearest place in the world to buy Japanese 
articles. The only way to deal with the fel- 
lows to advantage, is to take plenty of time 
for the operation, and to have no conscien- 
tious scruples about “ Jewing.” 

On entering one of the stores, we are 
saluted by the proprietors, who are almost in- 
variably found seated on the floor in the 
squatting posture of Eastern nations, with a 
profound bow, and “oh hayo” (good-morn- 
ing), to which we reply with all politeness. 
Taking up a small ivory cabinet, I asked, 
“ How muchee?” “One hundred fifty ichi- 
boos ” (fifty dollars). The cabinet is imme- 
diately dropped as if it had been hot, and we 
start to leave the shop, when the proprietor 
calls our attention to the fact that it is 
“numb’ one” (the best), and asks us to 
“makee talkee how muchee give.” ‘Sev- 
enty-five ichiboos.” He considers this an 
excellent joke, and says, “ Makee talkee true 
pricee.” A gentleman who is with me now 
offers one hundred ichiboos, and on his refus- 
ing to accept this, we leave the establish- 
ment; but before we have gone far we are 
recalled, and our terms accepted. This is 
the modus operandi for the majority of pur- 
chases, but there are one or two stores in the 
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town, containing some of the finest specimens, 
on which, with no amount of bargaining, can 
one obtain the slightest reduction. They per- 
sistently call your attention to the placard 
over the door, which informs all whom it may 
concern that this is a “ One-Price Store ;” 
and, indeed, they are so independent about 
disposing of their goods, that a person feels 
as though he were treated with peculiar con- 
sideration in being allowed to make any pur- 
chases whatever. 

At the end of Curio-street is the large and 
aristocratic bookstore of Yokohama, in which 
all the choice literature of the day can be 
found. Here are military books and naval 
books, illustrated works on London and Paris, 
and beautiful maps of the island and cities of 
Japan, which are said to be very accurate. 
While the stores of Curio-street are almost 
entirely devoted to goods of Japanese manu- 
facture for export, those of its next-door 
neighbor, “‘ Beuten Doree,” are filled with 
imported articles of every description for 
home use. Tools, hardware, lamps, drygoods, 
crockery, looking-glasses, photographic appa- 
ratus and materials, are some of the numerous 
articles sold in these variety stores. Strange 
though it may seem, the Japs have made con- 
siderable progress in photography, and really 
manage to turn out some very fair pictures, 

On this street are a number of the cele- 
brated bath-houses, where men and women 
and children, old and young, rich and poor, 
meet on the common ground of cleanliness, 
and the bright and contented faces of the 
Japs as they come from these establishments 
make one fully believe that ‘ cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” 

I was so fortunate as to be in Yokohama 
during the J — ew- Year holidays, which 
begin the latter part of January and continue 
about ten days, during which time scarcely 
any business is transacted, as every one, from 
the lowest coolie to the highest official, con- 
siders that he has no more important duty on 
hand than that of enjoying himself, and ac- 
cordingly goes to work with a will to accom- 
plish this. A row of bamboo canes, fifteen 
or twenty feet high, is put up before each 
door, while from the side of the house a 
fringe of neatly-braided rice-straw is sus- 
pended, in the centre of which is a shield 
made of a boiled lobster surrounded with 
oranges and rice-straw as an offering to the 
god of “ chow-chow.” Then the calling com- 
mences. The gentry, dressed to kill, and pre- 
ceded by a servant bearing presents and cards, 
appear to pay their respects at each house. 


It is a curious sight to witness the meeting 
of two of these gay cavaliers. With hands on 
their knees, they bow almost to the ground, 
and in this position all the compliments of 
the season pass between them, They then 
raise their heads, but, appearing to be alarm- 
ed lest they have not shown each other sufli- 
cient respect, they “bob” once more, and 
this is often kept up for a minute or two; 
the same operation being repeated on part- 
ing. 

The green decorations, the bright straw- 
work, and the gala costumes of the people, 
all combine to give to the town a gay ap- 
pearance; but what struck me particularly 
was the perfect good humor and happiness 
of every body. Singing, masquerading, and 
drinking “saki” until the faces of the men 
become the color of a beet, one sees no quar- 
reling, fighting, or disturbance of any kind. 
All seem equally bent on enjoying them- 
selves, and, to judge from the result, not 
without success. .The 26th of January, their 
New-Year, capped the climax of excitement, 
as on this day the grand parade and review 
of the Fire Department came off. 

In every town there are a number of or- 
ganized fire companies, Yokohama having 
twelve or fifteen, each provided with the fol- 
lowing instruments: first, a small wooden 
engine about two feet square, which is car- 
ried on the shoulders of two of the company ; 
a circular paper-charm about two feet in di- 
ameter, gaudily colored, and fastened at the 
top of a long pole; and a bamboo ladder. 
Besides which, each member is provided with 
a pole with an iron hook fastened at the end 
of it, for tearing down the buildings surround- 
ing the fire. On the bells striking the alarm, 
the different companies start on a full run for 
the scene of action, keeping up at the same 
time such a yelling and screaming as would 
put to the blush even the old Fire Depart- 
ment of New York. Arriving at the fire, the 
charm-bearer, entirely enveloped in an inflam- 
mable coat, takes up his position on one of 
the neighboring buildings, and, keeping his 
charm in constant motion, has full confidence 
that the flames will expire before such a ter- 
rible instrument. 

Believing that “ prevention is better than 
cure,” the firemen. do not attempt to. throw 
water on the burning building, but, instead, 
keep up a steady stream on their leader, to 
“keep him cool,” while a few of their num- 
ber attack the nearest building with their 
pikes; but before they have got it half down, 
they are driven off, the fire usually following 
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them entirely through the town in this way. 
Indeed, a fire seldom breaks out in any of 
their towns, but what it leaves it in ashes in 
a few hours. The inspection of the compa- 
nies concluded with the following perform- 
ance; each company, in passing before the 
Governor’s house, who was standing on the 
balcony surrounded by his officials, halted, 
and having rested one end of their ladder on 
the ground, they clustered around it, and a 
dozen of them thrusting their pikes into it 
about eight feet from the ground, they braced 
themselves, and in this way held it firmly. 
One of their number, dressed in tight-clothes, 
now mounted to the top, and, at the height 
of twenty-five feet, went through some of 
the most surprising evolutions imaginable— 
standing on his head, turning himself inside 
out, and making a sudden jump from the lad- 
der when it seemed as if nothing could save 
him from a fearful fall, and then being jerked 
back with tremendous force by a cord which 
he had fastened to his leg. Each member 
went through these various manceuvres with 
slight variations, the performance being kept 
up all the afternoon. 

On the morning of January 27th, I was 
awakened by a tremendous yelling and shout- 
ing, and, looking out of my window to dis- 
cover the cause, saw the first load of tea for 
the new year. There were three carts in 
all, each drawn by about fifteen coolies, who 
were dressed in fantastic clothes in honor of 
the event, and were giving their lungs a good 
stretching. I did not suppose it possible for 
such a variety of sounds to issue from human 
lips. There was every description of voice 
represented, from the deepest bass to a so 
prano, which for compass and power would 
put to shame any prima donna, 

Bulls and cats were both well represented, 
while one man gave vent to a sound much 
the same in effect as the united effort of five 
hundred owls in mass meeting assembled. 
Japanese singing is impossible to describe ; 
it strikes me as one of the most wonderful 
peculiarities of the country. It is invariably 
on one note, and it appears to me that the 
words do not change very often. No white 
man can imitate it, but a near approach to 
the original is accomplished by the follow- 
ing method—(patented): strike a note above 
that which any civilized voice has ever reach- 
ed, and, having drawn a powerful breath, 
commence to sing, slowly, taking care that 
you give it a thorough nasal sound, and a 
quiver as if you had been suddenly attacked 
by the ague; no additional breath must be 
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drawn throughout your song, but in propor- 
tion as your lungs become exhausted, increase 
your “shakes ;” and having kept this up until 
there is imminent danger of a collapse, stop 
as suddenly as if you had been decapitated, 
and you will, with practice, have some idea 
of Japanese music. Some people would not 
admire this; but it is entirely a matter of 
taste, and it is a slander on the Japanese 
character to say that they are not musical. 
I have seen an eager crowd of listeners col- 
lected around an old gentleman who was 
breathing forth ‘dulcet melodies,” accom- 
panied by a three-string guitar; and the at- 
tention and interest of his audience was far 
superior to any thing that I ever witnessed 
at the Philharmonic. Indeed, having spoken 
a word to a gentleman who was with me, I 
was scowled at as indignantly as if I had in- 
sulted every member of the audience. 

I started, at eight o’clock on the morning 
of February 23d, in company with three other 
adventurers, for a trip to the great bronze 
statue Dyeboots, distant about twenty miles. 
We had been warned, that, owing to the un- 
settled state of the country, we might meet 
with “‘rouins,” or robbers,:and accordingly 
went well armed and prepared for any emer- 
gency. The morning was a splendid speci- 
men of Japanese winter-weather—bright, and 
wonderfully clear, with just sufficient cold to 
make the air bracing, and riding glorious. 
We were mounted on native ponies, the most 
vicious, the most emaciated, and the shaggiest 
beasts in existence; but, after one has become 
used to their little eccentricities, a delightful 
animal for a saddle, and one whom you can 
trust to carry you a long distance without 
flinching; in other words, “A poor ’un to 
look at, but a good ’un to go.” 

Our leader showed his strong objection to 
the trip before we had got outside of the 
town, by seizing the bit in his teeth, and 
“ Loliiag ” for the stable, which he succeeded 
in reaching; and it was only with extreme 
difficulty that he was persuaded to alter his 
mind and consent to go. The first ten miles 
of our journey lay through a valley entirely 
devoted to the culture of rice; but as the 
crop had long since been harvested, nothing 
remained but the old stumps, which were not 
particularly interesting to view. We arrived 
at Kanasawa at half-past ten, and having put 
up our ponies at an inn, we prepared our- 
selves for some “‘ chow-chow ;” for, although 
rather early for lunch, we all had a ravenous 
appetite. 

This establishment is situated directly on 
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the water, and the little room to which we 
were shown commanded a charming view of 
the bay, which was’ thickly covered with the 
white sails of fishing and oyster boats! Hav- 
ing eaten a hearty lunch, consisting of Bo- 
logna sausage, sardines, eggs, crackers, tea, 
and coffee, a stock of which articles is kept 
for foreigners, we once more got under way. 
And now we entered a splendid country. The 
road was narrow, scarcely room for two horses 
abreast ; indeed, we almost invariably travel- 
led in single file; it is wide enough, however, 
to serve every purpose of the Japanese, whose 
only way of conveying goods is to pile them 
up in a miraculous way on the backs of their 
* steeds,” said animals being muzzled to keep 
them from committing any sanguinary meas- 
ures, and led by their owners by a long 
halter-rope. 

We met several long rows of these nags, 
whose invariable practice is to stand in an 
innocent-looking and careworn position until 
one is directly opposite them, when, appear- 
ing to be suddenly struck with an idea, they 
swing around with astonishing rapidity, and 
lét fly their heels. The first time I witnessed 
this little performance, I was so entirely taken 
by surprise that said heels came within a few 
inches of me; but one such performance was 
sufficient, and I learned to keep my “ eyes to 
windward.” ; 

Through the richest valleys, every available 
spot of which is cultivated in the most careful 
manner, no square foot of land is allowed to 
go to waste ; the steep sides of hills, on which 
we should consider it impossible to raise any 
thing, the Japanese terrace, and the long rows 
of green barley growing on these spots show 
what perseverance can accomplish even with 
the aid of no better tool than a grubbing hoe. 
Leaving one of these valleys, the road led us 
through some wonderful passes in the moun- 
tains, solid rocks rising perpendicularly on 
either side to a height of forty or fifty feet— 
trees growing from the tops of these, and form- 
ing a green canopy over our heads. As we 
came through one of these gorges, a view met 
our eyes which I shall never forget. At our 
feet, and extending for miles, was a most 
luxuriant rolling valley; on the left was a 
glimpse of the Bay of Yedo, literally covered 
with sail of every description; while to the 
right, at a distance of fifty miles, was the 
snow-white peak of Fusijama, twelve thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea; but so 
clear and deceptive is the atmosphere, thagjt 
appeared as if a half-hour’s ride would ac- 
complish the distance. We were saluted in 
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all directions by the peasantry, whose regular 
question to “ tojans,” as we are called, is 
“ duko-morro-morro ” (‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing”); besides these, we occasionally met a 
party of Yaconins, who looked at us with 
decidedly sour countenances, but did not 
attempt any thing more sanguinary. 

We arrived at Kamakura, the next town 
on the route, at half-past twelve ; and having 
fastened our ponies at a tea-house, started to 
investigate the “‘ Temples.” 

The gate to the temple-grounds, which are 
about ten acres in extent, is protected by two 
huge, diabolical figures of wood, armed with 
a drawn bow; and it is confidently believed 
that any one entering with evil intention will 
be transfixed by an arrow from these watch- 
ful sentries. Inside of this, the first thing 
that attracted our attention was the stable of 
the “ Holy Ponies,” from which their excel- 
lencies were poking their heads to get a good 
view of us. They are certainly beauties— 
brothers, pure white, without spot or blemish, 
with most peculiar pink eyes, and with coats 
as soft as silk. They were covered with silk 
blankets, their stables kept scrupulously clean, 
and altogether they appeared to have a pretty 
good time of it, as nobody has ever been al- 
lowed on their backs. They are principally 
fed on beans, saucers of which are ranged on 
a counter just outside the stable, and each 
petitioner to the temples is expected to pur- 
chase two or three of these; if he fail in 
this, he stands but poor chance of having his 
prayers attended to. We invested in a couple 
of dollars’ worth ; and I am certain, from the 
expression of the faces of those animals, that 
they not only ‘knew beans,” but, in addi- 
tion, highly approved of foreign trade. We 
next went through the temples—a treat which 
was strictly forbidden us at first, but we soon 
discovered that the “filthy lucre” was as 
necessary to existence here as elsewhere, and 
the sight of a few ichiboos entirely silenced 
any conscientious scruples which the priests 
may have had. 

There is very little variety in the interior 
of these temples. <A large gong is hung at 
the entrance, which the petitioner rings in a 
violent manner to attract the attention of the 
god within. The old gentleman never hears, 
however, unless the ringing is accompanied 
with the jingle of cash. On the top of a 
stand or altar is a small figure of bronze or 
wood, more or less ugly as the case may be, 
surrounded by candlesticks, trumpery, and 
dirt of every description. Indeed, the only 
place in Japan where dirt is tolerated is in 
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the temples, and I have never seen one of 
these looking either clean or neat. I sup- 
pose that dust and rubbish accumulated in 
such places is considered holy, and must not 
be rudely disturbed: whatever the cause is, 
the effect is any thing but pleasing. One 
temple was devoted to the relics of Hachi- 
man, who, I have since been informed, was 
Tycoon of Japan two thousand years since. 
This is an assertion which, like all others 
emanating from Japanese sources, must be 
taken at a heavy discount; it was made to 
me, however, in all good faith, and I have 
no doubt they fully believe it, At all events, 
swords, bows and arrows, shields, spears, 
clothes, helmets, &c., evidently of great age, 
are religiously preserved, and shown to visit- 
ors as rare curiosities. The entrance to each 
temple is surrounded by wood-carvings, some 
of them quite fine. They represent princi- 
pally elephants, cranes, owls, and the most 
fearful-looking dragons imaginable. 

Just beyond Kamakura we passed the place 
where Lieuts, Bird and Baldwin, two English 
officers, were murdered in 1863, They were 
on horseback, and were just turning a corner 
in the road, when a man jumped upon them, 
and before they had time to draw a pistol, 
they were both cut down, It has been the 
same with all the murders committed here, 
Pistols have been found on almost every 
murdered body; but such is the rapidity 
with which the Yaconins use their swords, 
that a pistol is of no use. The murderer of 
Bird and Baldwin was captured and beheaded 
by the Japanese Government, and I have been 
informed, by a gentleman who witnessed the 
execution, that he met his death heroically. 
Capital punishment in Japan is extremely sim- 
ple. The prisoner’s eyes are bandaged, and 
his hands tied behind him; he then kneels, 
and the executioner, with one powerful stroke 
of his sword, performs the work of decapita- 
tion, the head falling into a hole which has 
been previously dug in the ground. This mur- 
derer requested, at the last moment, to be al- 
lowed to say a few words, which he was per- 
mitted to do; when, in a clear, full voice, he 
acknowledged that he was guilty of the mur- 
der, but said that, under the same circum- 


stances, he should do it again; that he had 
never seen his victims before, and that they 
had never injured him personally ; “ but,” he 
continued, “‘ what I did was done for my coun- 
try, and it is the way in which I would treat 
all foreigners in my power. They have in- 
vaded our soil and subverted our ancient 
customs. Before they landed on our shore, 
all was peace and plenty ; now we have noth- 
ing but war and trouble. I would drive them 
all into the sea, I am ready to die for Ja- 
pan;” and, calmly kneeling, he suffered the 
penalty of his crime. 

We arrived at the great statue about half- 
past one, and leaving our horses in charge of 
the “ bettoes,” we proceeded to “ investigate.” 
From the main road a fine avenue leads to the - 
brazen image. This avenue has a stone-walk 
running up the centre of it, while on either 
side is an evergreen hedge about twelve feet 
bigh, and finely clipped. My first sensation 
ou seeing Dyeboots was one of disappoint- 
ment, and it was not until I got close to it 
that I began to appreciate the immense amount 
of metal used in its construction. It is in a, 
sitting, or rather squatting posture, and is 
forty feet high, and remarkably well propor- 
tioned. It is supposed to represent some 
young man; but whom, and why he is for- 
ever- destined to sit in this uncomfortable 
position, deponent saith not. The only in- 
formation I could gain, was, that the gentle- 
man was seven hundred years old, and was 
expected to open his eyes before any great 
war or commotion in Japan. We were al- 
lowed to climb up on it, and four of us sat 
on the thumb, the hands being clasped in the 
lap, without being crowded in the least. We 
also went inside of our friend, and, with the 
aid of a ladder, climbed into the place where 
his brain should be, but did not discover any. 

After taking views from all points, we once 
again mounted, and retraced our steps to Ka- 
nasawa, where we indulged in another “ chow- 
chow ;”” after which we started for Yokohama, 
where we arrived at seven o’clock, rather tired 
and worn, but having enjoyed a forty miles’ 
ride through a country whose scenery I do 
not think can be surpassed by ‘any in the 
world, 
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SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


. 

Scuvy er Cotrax was born at a house in North Moore street, near West Broadway, in 
the City of New York, March 23, 1823. His mother is but sixteen years his senior. He 
received a good common school education; was bred a printer, and settled in Indiana in 
1836. He soon became foreman and assistant editor of the vilf&ige paper of South Bend. 
It was then a very small sheet, such as every Western settlement issues, as a sort of flyer to 
a job printing business as soon as it has got its school-house, grocery, hotel, and blacksmith- 
shop, and begins to think about having a meeting-house. The “typo” out West frequently 
gets the start of the preacher, though the race is close. Those who saw Colfax then “at 
the case” describe him as a light, spindling, flaxen-haired, boyish-looking youth—clever 
rather in the Yankee than the English sense—with a delicacy of temperament which sug- 
gested a doubt whether he had the stamina to live to manhood, without the faintest sugges- 
tion that in his mature years he would be Speaker of the House, and the second choice of 
the country for President. The news then came to South Bend by stage from Detroit, or up 
the St. Jo River from the Lake, There was but little of it, and though Mr. Colfax became 
the editor and publisher of the South Bend Register as soon as he became of age, other and 
subsequent evidences were required to establish his claim to intellectual superiority. In 
1848 he was a delegate to and Secretary of the Whig National Convention. In 1850 he was 
a member of the Indiana Constitutional Convention. In 1852 he was again Secretary of the 
Whig National Convention. He was elected to the Thirty-fourth Congress, and has been 
regularly reélected to every subsequent Congress. He was elected Speaker of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, and has been reélected Speaker of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth. He was 
urged but he declined to accept a seat in United States Senate, preferring his presiding chair 
in the House. His open, pleasant face, has become familiar to large audiences throughout 
the country, who have listened to his addresses upon political topics, upon the late President 
Lincola—by whom he was warmly loved,—upon his tour across the continent to the Pacific, 
or upon subjects connected with the work of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions. He 
is pure in his personal and moral habits, has a broad, outspoken, and catholic sympathy with 
every good work of reform, whether political, moral, intellectual, or religious, and has the 
warm and enthusiastic confidence of Christians and temperance reformers throughout the 
country. He attends, and we believe is a member of the Reformed Dutch Church, and is a 
thorough teetotalist. Without being educated as a scholar, industrious reading has given 
. him much of what is valuable in scholarship unalloyed by its pedantry, its clannishness, or 
its egotism. Without being bred a lawyer, practical familiarity with legislation has taught 
him all that is most valuable in law, freed from the conservatism and inaptitude for change 
and reform which rest like an incubus on so many of those minds which are bred by the 
habits of the legal profession to look for precedents which show what the law has been, 
rather than to broad principles which settle what the law ought to he. Yet Mr. Colfax has 
frequently shown the happiest familiarity with precedents, especially in questions of parlia- 
mentary practice. As a presiding officer he is the most popular the House has had since 
Henry Clay. His marvellous quickness of thought, and talent for the rapid administration 
of details, enables him to hold the reins of the House of Representatives, even in its most 
boisterous and turbulent moods (and with the exception of the New York Board of Brokers, 
the British House of Commons, or a Fair at Donnybrook, it is the most uproarious body in 
the world), with as much ease and grace as Mr. Bonner would show tlie paces of Dexter 
in Central Park, or as Gottschalk would thread the keys of a piano, in a creamy maze of 
faultless, quivering melody. As an orator, Mr. Colfax is not argumentative, except as clear 
statement and sound judgment are convincing. He rides no erratic hobbies. He demands 
few policies which the average sense of intelligent men cannot be made to assent to on a 
clear statement of his position. He is eminently representative. A glance at his broad, 
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well-balanced, practical brain, indicates that his leading faculty is the sum of all the facul. 
ties—judgment, and that what he believes the m>jority of the people either believe or can 
be made to believe. Some men may be further avad of the age. Mr. Colfax finds sufficient 
occupation and usefulness in adapting himself to times and things as they are, without cut- 
ing his throat with paradoxes or stealing a march on mankind with some new light, which 
they are very likely to regard as a “ will-o’-the-wisp.” He has no eccentricities, but great 
tact. His talents are administrative and executive, rather than deliberative. He would 
make good appointments, and adopt sure policies. He would make a better President, or 
Speaker of the House, than Senator. He knows men well, estimates them correctly, treats 
them all feirly and candidly. No man will get through his business with you in fewer min- 
utes, and yet none is more free from the horrid brusgueness of busy men. There are heart 
and kindness in Mr. Colfax’s politeness. Men leave his presence with the impression 
that he is at once an able, honest, and kind man. Political opponents like him personally, 
as well as his political friends. We have never heard that he has any enemies. The breath 
of slander has been silent toward his fair, spotless fame. The wife of his youth, after being 
for a long time an invalid, sank to her final rest several years ago, leaving him childless, His 
mother and sister preside at his receptions, which for many years have been, not the most 
brilliant, but the most popular of any given at the Capital. Socially, Mr. Colfax is frank, 
lively, jolly. It may be that he feels his oats in some degree, but dignity hasn’t spoiled him. 
The everlasting I-hood and Us-ness of great men is forgotten in his presence. His manners 
are not quite so familiar as those of Lincoln, but nearly so. They are gentle, natural, grace- 
ful, with a bird-like or business-like quickness of thought and motion. But they are very 
far from the high and mighty style of Sumner, or the judicial coldness of Fessenden, Sher- 
man, and Trumbull. Though manly, they are genial and winning. American mothers be- 
lieve in Schuyler Colfax. There are more babies named for him than for any public man 
since Clay. It is a sure test of greatness when mothers are willing to take the name of a 
public man to the baptismal font, and sacredly link together that oft-repeated name and that 


tender, unfledged life, with holy prayer. They know that, come what will, that name, how- 
ever tried and tempted, will never disgrace their offspring. What more shall we say of 
Schuyler Colfax? The nation honors him. We are willing to believe he will some day be 
President. Whether President or not, he can afford to be right. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 

Durine@ April the trial of the President of 
the United States before the Senate, on im- 
peachment by the House, for disobeying the 
law, for violating the Constitution and for 
acting in contempt of the authority of Con- 
gress, has formed the entire business of all 
departments of the government. The busi- 
ness of the executive department is suspended, 
awaiting the prospective fate of their chief. 
The Supreme Court has adjourned owing to 
’ the engagement of the Chief-Justice. Both 
houses of Congress have been wholly pre- 
occupied. The attention of the American 


people has been riveted. The civilized world 
abroad contemplates it with that historic in- 
terest which attaches to the first calm judicial 
trial of a chief executive for a simple but 
mere disobedience of the law. As the gist of 
the case against the President is found in the 


attempted removal of Stanton and appoint- 
ment of Thomas, and as these acts are ad- 
mitted by the President’s arswer, and require 
no testimony, the mass of the testimony has 
been directed to points not affecting the ques- 
tion of the President’s guilt or innocence on 
the main charges. It was, therefore, at the 
best merely cumulative and much of it en- 
tirely irrelevant. Whether ther President 
sought to use force, &c., is irrelevant to the 
main question whether the President is guilty 
or innocent. For whatever he had the right 
to do at all, he had the right to do with the 
whole military force of the United States. 
Phe indulgence in testimony and arguments 
upon these numerous collateral issues, upon 
many of which the Impeachment managers 
assumed doubtful positions, seemed tempo- 
rarily to throw doubt over the whole case. 
As the closing arguments have proceeded, 
however, these collateral and outlying posi- 
tions have been abandoned on both sides. 
Each party has concentrated its forces for 
the struggle on the two main positions, the 
removal of Stanton and the appointment of 
Thomas. If the President had the right to 
perform these two acts he is innocent; if not 
he should be removed. The opening argu- 
ment of General Butler was close, cogent, 
and though not delivered in the most attrac- 


tive manner, was very able, forcible and im- 
pressive. Both Butler and Stanbery dis- 
tinguished themselves in the cross-examination 
of the witnesses. Gen. Butler’s demolition 
of Gen. L, Thomgs’s testimony on cross-ex- 
amination was one of the happiest illustra- 
tions of tact and power extant. Mr. Stan- 
bery’s exhaustion and illness prevented his 
participation in the later stages of the trial. 
Mr. Boutwell’s summing up was a long, mi- 
nute, and searching argument covering the 
whole case. The address of Mr. Nelson, for 
the President, was an attempt to appeal to 
the feelings rather than the judgment of the 
Senate, and was ill-advised. Mr. Groesbeck 
followed in a terse and forcible speech for 
the President. 

—tThe election in Rhode Island, on April 
Ist, resulted in reélecting Gen. Burnside (Rep.) 
governor, over Pierce (dem.), by a majority 
of about 4,300. 4’he Republicans gained 
several hundred on the vote of 1867. The 
Democrats lost about 3,300, as compared with 
the vote of 1864. The legislature will stand 
89 Republicans to 18 Democrats. 

—The Connecticut election, on April 6th, 
resulted in the reélection of Gov. English 
(Dem.), over Jewell (Rep.), by about 1,500 
votes in a total vote of over 81,000. 

—The elections in the Southern States, 
under the reconstruction laws, as recently 
amended, by making the majority of the votes 
cast decisive of the result, have resulted in 
moderate Republican majorities in all the 
States yet heard from. Arkansas, where the 
latest registration showed the qualified voters 
to consist of 33,047 whites to 21,207 colored, 
has ratified the new Constitution, elected a 
Union legislature and representatives in Con- 
gress, and two Republican U. 8. Senators, 
Messrs. B. F. Rice and A. McLeod. The 
exact vote has not yet been officially declared 
by Gen. Ord. South Carolina, whose regis- 
tration showed, of qualified voters, 80,286 
colored to 47,010 white, has gone largely 
Radical, and, under universal suffrage, can- 
not fail to be hereafter as Radical as Massa- 
chusetts or Vermont. The vote is not yet 
officially announced, but the majority is 
probably from 20,009 to 30,00. Louisiana, 
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where the original registry showed, of quali- 
fied voters, 84,431 colored to 45,199 white, 
ratifies the republican Constitution by 25,000 
majority, elected republican State officers 
and Senators, and three out of four Repub- 
licans to Congress. North Carolina has a 
registered vote of 105,849 white to 76,316 
colored—more than 30,000 white majority. 
She has adopted the republican Constitution 
by a handsome majority, elected a Repub- 
lican legislature and Governor (Holden), and 
Republican representatives in Congress from 
every district but one, which sends Hon. 
Nathaniel Boyden, an old line Whig. The 
former Whig counties are generally Republi- 
can, from the number of white unionists they 
contain, while the former Democratic strong- 
holds are made radical by the colored vote. 
In Georgia the result is still somewhat uncer- 
tain, but the ratification of the new Constitu- 
tion is conceded, and the latest indications 
are that a Republican State ticket and legis- 
lature are elected. Mississippi, Florida and 
Texas have yet to vote. The two former will 
be probably Republican, the latter doubtful 
or Democratic. 

—Considerable excitement has been created 
by the formation in the Qouthern States of a 
Secret organization called the Ku-Klux Klan, 
devoted to fostering the spirit of rebellion, 
opposing reconstruction, threatening or “ pun- 
ishing” unionists, and overawing the colored 
class. Gen. Meade and other commanders 
have issued orders condemning and forbidding 
the organization. 

—tThe visit of Charles Dickens to America 
was agreeably closed, on April 18th, by a 
dinner at Delmonico’s, which he accepted on 
the invitation of the Press. Mr. Greeley 
presided. Two hundred guests sat down. 
Happy speeches were made by Messrs. Gree- 
ley, Curtis, Raymond and others, and Mr. 
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Dickens, in a reply of great earnestness, ané 
even eloquence, expressed his gratitude to 
the American people for their indulgence to- 
ward his errors and their appreciation of his 
merits. He sailed on the 23d. 


FOREIGN. 

THE agitation of the Irish question during 
the past month has been continued in widely 
diverse spheres: by Fenian trials in Ireland, 
by the visit of the Prince of Wales to that 
unhappy country in the effort to conciliate 
the precarious loyalty of the people, by the 
defeat of the Disraeli ministry in their first 
contest with the liberals, whigs, and Reform- 
ers in the House of Commons on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s motion for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church, by the at- 
tempted assassination of Prince Alfred in 
Australia by a Fenian named Farrell, and by 
the actual assassination of Hon. T. Darcey 
McGee of Canada, by a Fenian unknown. 

—The end of the Paraguayan war in favor 
of the allied Brazilian, Uruguayan, and Ar- 
gentine forces, is predicted from the passage 
of the Fortress of Humaita by the allied 
forces, The struggle of Paraguay has been 
one of the most heroic in the world’s history. 

—The British expedition into Abyssinia 
has terminated in a brilliant and decisive 
success, On April 16th, Gen. Napier fought 
and defeated the Abyssinian forces before 
Magdala, which were commanded by King 
Theodorus in person. The latter retreated 
with heavy loss into the town. On the 19th 
Gen. Napier assaulted the town and carried 
the citadel by storm. King Theodorus and 
a large number of his warriors were killed, , 
and the town with many prisoners fell into 
the hands of the British forces. The British 
captives, whose rescue formed the object of 
the expedition, were all rescued and set free. 
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Mr. Joun Bigetow’s promised edition of 
the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited from his manuscript, with Notes, and 
an Introduction (Lippincott & Co.), admirably 
meets the expectation which the literary 
world entertained, a few months since, on the 
announcement of the work by the editor, after 
his return from his distinguished mission to 
France. As is well known, Mr. Bigelow 
during his residence as minister at Paris, 
came into possession of Franklin’s original 
manuscript of the Autobiography; and on 
comparing it with the received text, as given 
by the author’s grandson and literary exec- 
utor, William Temple Franklin, in his edition 
of 1817, which has since been the stand- 
ard version of Sparks and aghers, Mr. B. 
found the manuscript to differ in more than 
a thousand minute instances from the printed 
text, while it embraced, moreover, a short 
additional section or chapter which had not 
appeared in print. These circumstances au- 
thorized, even demanded, the publication of 
the recovered manuscript. Without going 
into the history of the several publications 
of the Autobiography and its composition at 
various times, which will be found for the 
first time fully, and as far as possible satis- 
factorily, exhibited by Mr. Bigelow in his in- 
troduction and appendix to the work—a 
record which belongs to the curiosities of 
literature and of bibliography—it is sufficient 
to state, that the result in this present pub- 
lication is of the highest value. Franklin’s 
Autobiography, in its original force and in- 
tegrity, is now for the first time here given 
to the public. It is throughout, if we value 
the ipsissima verba, the “first sprightly run- 
nings,” the strong, homely, idiomatic expres- 
sions of the author’s mind, essentially a new 
work. If the reader will compare the ver- 
sions hitherto received, with this, he will be 
surprised and gratified with the discovery of 
numerous rude felicities of which he has been 
hitherto deprived, and which are highly char- 
acteristic of the author. It is more like what 
we may suppose Franklin’s talk to have been. 
Even the little inaccuracies of expression 
and occasional bad spelling, have their value, 
as indications of the writer’s culture, dispo- 
sition, and the times. Take, for instanee, 
the famous account of the youth’s first walk 
in Philadelphia:—‘ Then I walked up the 
street, gazing about, till near the market- 


house I met a boy with bread. I had made 
many a meal on bread, and, inquiring where 
he got it, I went immediately to the baker’s 
he directed me to, in Second-street, and ask’d 
for bisket, intending such as we had in Bos- 
ton; but they, it seems, were not made in 
Philadelphia. Then I asked for a three-penny 
loaf, and was told they had none such. So 
not considering or knowing the difference of 
money, and the greater cheapness nor the 
names of his bread, I had him give me three- 
penny worth of any sort. He gave me, ac- 
cordingly, three great puffy rolls.’ We are 
pleased to find that amidst the variations of 
these editions we are in no danger whatever 
of losing the “ three great puffy rolls.” 

The additional chapter continues the auto- 
biography directly in an account of Franklin’s 
interviews with Lord Granville and the Pro- 
prietaries on his arrival in London in 1757, 
as agent of Pennsylvania, which, with the 
synopsis of the entire projected work to the 
war of the Revolution, as drawn up by Frank- 
lin, and now for the first time given by Mr. 
Bigelow t» the public, causes a deeper feeling 
of regret that the ill-health of the author’s 
later years hindered the completion of an 
autobiography which must ever rank among 
the choicest treasures of the kind in the lan- 
guage. The valuable original portrait of 
Franklin, by Duplessis, which came to Mr. 
Bigelow with the manuscript—an admirably 
creamy representation of the pet of the 
French ladies in the palmy old age at Paris 
of the philosopher—has been engraved as 
the frontispiece of this attractive volume. 


Mr. Jonny Dvranv’s translation, Italy, 
Rome and Naples, from the French of Henri 
Taine (Leypoldt & Holt) is a most acceptable 
literary service to the American public, which 
should give to the work a cordial reception 
and thus secure the prompt fulfilment of the 
translator’s promise to follow this up with 
similar versions of his author’s “ Florence and 
Venice,” “Philosophy of Italian Art,” and 
“The Ideal in Art.” M. Taine is one of the 
most brilliant writers of the day on these his 
favorite subjects, though he has written upon 
others, his studies of English literature for 
instance, which display a like philosophic 
vein. Well read in the learning of his theme 
ancient and modern, he brings to his discus- 
sion the insight and sagacity of the times in 
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which he lives. In other words he writes both 
as a scholar and a man of the world and of 
society. His sympathies are first of all with 
the ancients, in whose opportunities, practice, 
and general culture he finds the secret not 
only of the art of Greece and Rome, but of 
its subtle infusions in the masterpieces of 
Italy of the renaissance. In fact he shows 
us how the great Italian artists, while profess- 
edly pursuing Christian themes, were governed 
by the open or latent influences of heathen 
Greece and Rome. Under an Italian sky and 
with Italian traditions the influence of ancient 
Rome is not yet entirely extinct in this old 
seat of empire. If we would have, he demon- 
strates, a vigorous school of art, it must be 
drawn from a vigorous, open, manly life. The 
artist can do little more than reflect the 
world about him, 

A master of analysis M. Taine is forever 
treating the reader to the most acute and in- 
spiring generalizations, giving the key to eras 
and systems and schools of art; while with 
a comprehensive brevity he individualizes the 
objects which come under his notice by a 
constant reference to form, color, atmospher- 
ic and other controlling influences. No trav- 
eller to Italy can dispense with his volumes ; 
they will teach him both to observe and 
think ; while to those who must pursue their 
investigations of these subjects at a distance, 
we know of nothing in art criticism more 
suggestive or entertaining to the cultivated 
reader. Where the author, as he frequently 
does, treats of political and social influences 
of the present day, he shows a like acumen 
and sagacity in detecting causes permanently 
at work beneath the surface. 





An interesting addition to the “ Hatecxt- 
ana ” has just appeared in a select publication 
of the memorial address on the poet, read by 
Mr. Frederick 8. Cozzens, in January, before 
the New York Historical Society. As was to 
be expected from the author, it is a singularly 
just and cordially sympathetic notice of the 
man. Mr. Cozzens is too genuine a humorist 
to fail in an appreciation of the lights and 
shades of Halleck’s character ; while his long 
and intimate friendship with the poet has en- 
abled him to present many charming anec- 
dotes of his conversation. He has noticed 
in particular two points of which little has 
thus far been said—the poet’s unaffected mod- 
esty and his love of independence. Fame came 
to him unsought, and the world was not suf- 
fered to know any thing of the poet’s poverty. 
He had, moreover, a true pride—which Emer- 
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son somewhere says is in itself a small for- 
tune to a man—and he could draw a cheque 
upon it on occasion. 

The readers of the clerical Sydney Smith’s 
biography will remember the humorous ad 
ventures of the witty canon in the occasional 
confusion of his identity with that of his 
“gallant synonym,” the hero of Acre. There 
was a pleasant scene when the divine was 
played off by Sir James Mackintosh as “ the 
great Sir Sydney.” Mr. Cozzens gives an an- 
ecdote related by: Halleck, of a Connecticut 
lady, which would have tickled the genuine 
Sydney mightily. ‘*‘*I was in New Haven the 
other day,’ Halleck said, lifting his hat with 
that deferential air which always made a point 
in his discourses, ‘I was in New Haven, and 
you know that New Haven is to Connecticut 
what Boston is to Massachusetts—the intel- 
lectual centre of the State. The ladies of 
New Haven at highly educated, literary wo- 
men, and as charming as any ladies can be 
anywhere. Well, one of these charming 
ladies said to me, “Oh, Mr. Halleck! you 
should have been here a few evenings ago! 
We had such a delightful time! Mr. Curtis 
was here, and he gave us a lecture upon Syd- 
ney Smith. It was an evening to be remem- 
bered—a perfect feast of good things—and we 
listened to every word that dropped from his 
lips as if they were perfect pearls.”’ And 
here Halleck, lifting his hat, as if he were ad- 
dressing the lady in question, said ; ‘ Curtis is 
a very promising, good fellow ; perhaps some- 
time hereafter he may make his mark; but 
pray tell me, which Sydney Smith was the sub- 
ject of the lecture? Was it the hero of St. 
Jean d’Acre, or the eminent clergyman of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” the Dean (qy Canon) 
of St. Paul’s, and the wit, whose writings are 
so celebrated? Upon which,’ said Halleck, 
with that familiar roll of the hat, ‘the lady 
hesitated, dropped her eyes, and replied, 
“ Mr, Halleck, I do not know which of them 
it was, but I know it was one of them.” And 
so,’ said Halleck, ‘I took some pains to in- 
quire, and I found out that the lecture was 
not about either of the Sydney Smiths, but a 
lecture on Sir Philip Sydney.’ ” 

Mr. Cozzens’ notes of Halleck’s literary 
opinions are eminently characteristic. Here 
is anew saying complimentary of Burns, cap- 
ped as usual by a clever quotation. ‘“ ‘There 
was a speech,’ said he, ‘made at the Burns fes- 
tival, in which the speaker called Burns aman 
of the million. Now, the fact is, Burns was 
not a man of the million, but a man of a 
million, and in this case the indefinite article 
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is of greater value than the definite.’ Upon 
the same occasion he referred to one or two 


luckless orators, who, in attempting to eulo- 


gize a man whose genius they did not com- 
prehend, fell into some ludicrous mistakes. 
In alluding to this he said, ‘ Poor Burns! he 
belonged to the militia, and his dying request 
was, “ Don’t let the awkward squad fire over 
my grave.” The other night, at that dinner, 
the awkward squad were firing away over his 
grave just as hard as ever.” 

A criticism by Halleck on the opening 
stanzas of Campbell’s “‘ Hohenlinden,” shows 
how a poet appreciates a brother’s genius: 

*¢¢On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow.’ 

“¢ There,’ he would say, ‘I defy any painter 
to paint that landscape. The poet in one 
word, bloodless, anticipates the coming strug- 
gle, the clash of men and arms, the blood- 
stained field that is to be, the trampled snow, 
—and in his prophetic vision he paints it all in 
aword. And now see how the armies are 
marshalled? Not by generals and adjutants, 
but by a supernatural drum at midnight! 
An inferior poet would have put all the officers 
in,—pioneers and all,—aids and orderlies, to 
summon the armies to battle; but Campbell 
only uses a drum ! 

«<¢ But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 


Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of the scenery !’ 


“¢ And how are these armies brought into 
line? By officers of squadrons or battalions ? 
No! but by other, supernatural agents-— 


«¢ By torch and trumpet, fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade.’ 


“ ¢ By the drum, by torch, and by trumpet, 
the deadly conflict is invoked, and the fires 
of death light up the vivid scenery.’ 

Mr. Cozzens gives the following epigram as 
Halleck’s “last,” which we submit to Mr. 
Thom. White and Gail Hamilton as a gallant 
poet’s solution of the vexed woman question 
of the day: 

** All honor to woman, the sweetheart, the wife, 
The delight of the fireside by night and by day, 
Who never does any thing wrong in her life, 
Except when permitted to have her own way.” 





A good-natured and highly amusing contri- 
bution to the light literature of the “* woman’s 
question” of the day has just appeared from 
the press of Little, Brown & Co., entitled The 
Spirit of Seventy-six or the Coming Woman, 
the 76 being not the great year of the Amer- 


ican Revolution, but a century afterward in 
the same country. It is a dramatic dialogue 
or interlude in three acts, in which are repre- 
sented the fortunes of an American gentleman 
who, on his return home after ten years’ ab- 
sence in China, finds himself in a kind of 
Aristophanic republic, in which all the offices 
are held, and the old masculine duties of life 
performed by women. The bank-presidents, 
steamboat-captains, free-masons, lawyers, 
judges, preachers, the militia, and the rest are 
all women. The sex has everywhere the up- 
per hand; all the children born are girls; a 
few of the late lords of the creation linger 
out a feeble existence to rock the cradles in 
the nursery—a mode of life which presup- 
poses marriage—the ladies, of course, making 
the proposals. Mr. Carberry, the returned 
stranger, gets some tossing in making ac- 
quaintance with this new state of things; in 
fact is fearfully gored by an old maid and a 
widow tax-collector, till a quarrel between 
these gentle beings gives him the opportunity 
of slipping into the arms of a little old- 
fashioned thing who is willing to love and be 
loved in the style of her grandmother. The 
style of the play is easy and natural; and 
being evidently the production of a lady, can- 
not be the less piquant and entertaining to 
the reforming sex itself, which must be 
amused in seeing its humors so pleasantly 
reflected. We are not surprised to learn that 
this little drama, which is accompanied by 
two others in the volume, of similar execution, 
has been represented, and very successfully, 
in private theatricals. If the stage were what 
it should be, the piece might lead the way to 
an acceptable series of exhibitions of our 
national life and manners in conversation- 
pieces and comedy before larger and more 
public audiences. 





Norwood ; or, Village-Life in New Eng- 
land, by Henry Warp Beecuer. (C. Scrib- 
ner & Co.) The opinions thus far printed 
about Mr. Beecher’s novel have often been 
merely preéxisting opinions about him. Per- 
haps this was well enough—it certainly was 
at once partly unfair and yet perfectly natural ; 
for any one of the single utterances of any 
nature so strong, and fluent, and productive, 
will be judged rather by the author than by 
itself. But again, many of these opinions 
have been based on a certain theory of what 
a novel is; and these, so far as we have seen 
them, have all been wrong. The novel, for 
the purposes of to-day’s literature, is one of 
the freest and least formal of all composi- 
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tions, so much so, that “ Norwood” is a novel 
to all intents and purposes, in virtue of the 
arrangement of its materials along a thread of 
story. On no valid principle, we think, can 
this be denied without absurdly curtailing the 
number of actually received novels. But 
instead of seeking to interest merely by struc- 
ture, or character-painting, or society-sketch- 
es, or adventure, or description, ‘‘ Norwood” 
utters with a large freedom whatever seemed 
fit, to communicate the author’s thought of 
what is the essence of characteristic New 
England life, together with any other thoughts 
and views of the author: So the book abides 
by no strict rule in form; and the careless 
flow of its style is like the free discursive- 
ness of its thoughts, In mental and moral 
tone and color, however, it conforms to rules 
both strict and high ; it is luminous and liv- 
ing throughout with kindly and noble feeling, 
and with the contagious cheerfulness of a happy 
nature ; it is a thoroughly healthy and health- 
ful book, which can scarcely be read in candor 
without imparting some of its own genial 
warmth. In what the book did seek to do, it 
is successful; and not to succeed in what it 
did not, is success too. 





Wind and Whirlwind—a novel by Mr. 
Tuom, Wuitz. The immortal “Mad Ger- 
tleman” in Nicholas Nickleby, when he 
makes his eccentric entry into Mrs. Nickle- 
by’s apartment through the chimney, ex- 
claims in a tone of sincere conviction, that 
“all is gas and gaiters!” It is a conviction 
which every one must share who has had the 
pleasure of perusing ‘‘ Wind and Whirlwind.” 
The first half of either delightfully alliterative 
phrase would describe the contents of this 
sensational volume with more truthfulness 
perhaps, if less melody. And while we are 
upon the subject of titles, let us courteously 
suggest to Mr. Thom. White, that instead of 
naming his next book “Hops and Honey,” 
he christen it ‘‘ Hops and Skips,” the latter 
to be at the reader’s discretion. We venture 
te assert that they would not be the worst 
passages of the book. It is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to decide whether Mr. White’s 
novel is most like a modern melodrama 
novelized, or a Ledger story dramatized. 
“Under which King, Bezonian? speak or 
die!” As either, however, it lacks coherence 
and plausibility of plot, originality and skill 
in character-drawing, brilliancy and truthful- 
ness of dialogue, and artistic finish in the way 
of denouement. There are plenty of “situa- 
tions,” but they are all impossible or provok- 
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ing; plenty of talk, but it varies from tame- 
ness to coarseness, with occasional divergences 
into the profane. There is plot enough, such 
as it is, but more lapses in it than there are 
holes in a ladder. The book can only be 
called a work of art from the fact that it 
leaves every thing to the reader’s imagination, 
—except the names of the characters—a list 
of the dramatis persone being kiudly fur- 
nished us at the beginning, together with the 
names of the ladies and gentlemen by whom 
the author would like us to guess the novel 
was written. There is nothing especially 
original in the book itself but the curses and 
the conundrums, and as there are no answers 
given to the latter, it is impossible to decide 
with any certainty as to their quality. The 
preface, however, is decidedly striking, and 
might have been written by A. Dumas pére 
or the author of Griffith Gaunt. The novel 
resembles Oliver Twist, inasmuch as there is 
a dog in it, who is much less of a brute, by 
the way, than most of the other characters. 
These remarkable people have the extraordi- 
nary faculty of never seeing any thing that is 
visible, and never doing any thing unless it is 
impossible, which may account for some of 
the eccentricities in the plot. When they 
can’t think of any thing else to do, they curse 
somebody, which curse permeates a whole 
family, like the measles, and comes out where 
it is least expected. While the author is 
waiting for these curses to work, he amuses 
himself by asking irrelevant, and sometimes 
irreverent, questions, but he never answers 
his own conundrums, though he does some- 
times laugh at his own jokes. The latter, - 
however, it would be hopeless to expect any 
body to do for him. The morality of the 
book is principally in the title, and the jokes 
are principally in Joe Miller. Still the book 
is full of a certain kind of dashing vigor and 
energy of purpose. The story moves on in a 
wide-awake fashion, and it will undoubtedly 
be appreciated by ‘“‘the million,” for whom 
it appears to have been specially designed. 





In the Year ’13, from the Platt-Deutsch of 
Fritz Reuter (Leypoldt & Holt), is a little 
gem. Written with the greatest simplicity— 
a characteristic unusually well preserved in 
the translation—it is full of dry humor, with 
an occasional touch of pathos, like a dew- 
drop in a field of daisies. The daily life of 
the quaint little town of Stavenhagen seems 
to move before us; we behold the solemn 
old Rathsherr blundering about in his well- 
meaning but idiotic way ; we see Ma’mselle 
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Westphalen’s “broad -back” as she sails 
about her household duties, and sympathize 
with the author as he dallies over the pretty 
little idyl of Heinrich and Fieka. The similes 
are delightfully fresh and original; and ‘the 
little reflective touches throughout the book 
are full of a poetry that is warm and breezy 
with out-door air and sunshine. Every once 
in a while you are reminded of Dickens— 
without the mannerism. We have to thank 
Mr. Charles L. Lewes (son of the Lewes), for 
showing us that something good can come 
out of Platt-Deutsch. 





Trurtu is said to be stranger than fiction; 
it is certainly more interesting. In reading 
Mozart, a novel, by Herrpert Rav (Leypoldt 
& Holt), we are constantly and forcibly re- 
tainded of this fact by the foot-notes with 
which the author conscientiously garnishes 
his pages. The most striking incidents, the 
most interesting details, are all matters of 
history; the “novel,” in fact, is nothing more 
than a highly-colored biography. As such it 
will doubtless appeal to a public accustomed 
to take their historical and biographical in- 
formation with sauce @ la Miihlbach, but to a 
severer taste the simple details of Mozart’s 
life will be more impressive, and, alas! much 
more pathetic. It is the old tale of the 
nightingale that “sings darkling, with her 
breast against a thorn,” and the strange epi- 
sode of the Requiem formed a fitting close to 
such a life. Of this incident, strange to say, 
the novelist makes nothing, but contents him- 
self with now and then throwing in a roman- 
tic Italian cantatrice, who disappears just as 


FINE 


Srxce the opening of the Spring and Sum- 
mer Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, we have heard complaints from afew 
over-critical people that among all the five 
hundred pictures on the Academy walls there 
is none that tells of genuine advancement or 
gives sure promise of future greatness. Five 
hundred witnesses to American mediocrity in 
Art, say these very critical people, look down 
from the walls in the corrider and four sa- 
loons. This is very severe criticism; but is 
it just? We cannot deny that it has some 
foundation in fact. No one,@ve suppose, will 
claim that the present exhibition, as a whole, 
is superior to many we have had in former 
years, and we are also compelled to admit 
that it contains very few pictures of marked 
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we think we have discovered in her the mys- 
terious stranger for whom the Requiem was 
ordered. The most interesting chapters of 
the book are those which tell of the first 
performance of ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” The whole 
story of this and of the other operas is ad- 
mirably written, and well worth reading. 

We are promised books on Beethoven and 
Von Weber !y the same author. 





The Mexican; or, Love and Land—a 
poem, by Jonn M. Dacnatt. (American 
News Co.) The New York Day-Book, in 
speaking of a former poem by this author, 
says that “Byron wrote Don Juan; Shelley, 
Prometheus Bound;.(!) and Coleridge, 
Christobel ; (!) but neither of the three had 
the genius to produce ‘ Daisy Swain.’” We 
should hope not; and this able critic’s re- 
mark will apply equally to the ‘‘ Mexican.” 
For admirable construction and thrilling in- 
terest of narrative, grammatical purity of 
style, and endless felicity of diction, we have 
had nothing equal to it since the “‘ Pyramus 
and Thisbe” of Shakspeare. The divine Wil- 
liam had but one advantage over the mod- 
ern bard; he meant to be funny, and Mr. 
Dagnall didn’t. 

Cakes and Ale at Woodbine; from Twelfth 
Night to New Year's Day, by Barry Gray 
(Hurd & Houghton), runs lightly over the 
pleasant topics suggested by the holiday sea- 
son, with a more general introduction of 
many of the agreeable incidents of rural life 
in i¥s summer pleasures, and, what is quite as 
much to the purpose, the home domestic en- 
joyments. 


ARTS. 


excellence,—none that will cause it te be re- 
membered long after its close. Yet, in gen- 
eral effect, the Exhibition pleases most people. 
Men and women of average culture and re- 
finement receive agreeable impressions as 
they saunter through the galleries, and carry 
away pleasant thoughts into the world of 
practical affairs. In this way the Exhibition 
is certainly a successful one. Containing a 
few works of more than ordinary merit, it 
presents an array of about five hundred works — 
of average merit, painted by artists of average 
ability, for persons of average taste and cul- 
ture to enjoy. If among all these works we 
find none that can be called great, we must 
remember that we haven’t yet received the 
great Master. For him we must wait in 
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patience, trusting that Nature will send him 
in due season,—perhaps before we are ready 
to give him welcome and recognition. Mean- 
while, we have artists of genius and of great 
accomplishments among us, whose works we 
can admire and enjoy, and need not fret our- 
selves because Art in this country appears to 
de stationary. We cannot help ourselves. 
Neither art-schools nor art-criticism will give 
us great artists. They are great by Nature or 
not at all, and more often great in spite of 
culture than by its aid. When the great 
Master comes, he will shame all our fears of 
artistic retrogression, and will make American 
Art illustrious by the splendor of his works. 
Criticism and general culture may prepare 
the people to understand and appreciate his 
works; but neither criticism nor culture will 
hasten his appearance by a single day. 

And so, having made up our minds to be 
pleased with whatever is pleasing, and not to 
expect too much, we enter the gallery with 
our readers to chronicle what the artists of 
New York have been doing this year for the 
enjoyment of the picture-loving public. 

In all Mr, T. C. Farrer’s work, whether 
large or small, there is an appearance of con- 
scientious though not wisely-directed study of 
nature, No one, we think, can examine his 
pictures without being impressed with the 
sincerity of his effort to paint truly all that 
he sees in nature, selecting nothing, rejecting 
nothing, according to the precept of his Eng- 
leh teacher. Taking into account the limita- 
tions of art, such a system can lead to notging 
else than failure; and the more conscien- 
tiously the artist tries to follow out his wrong 
system, the further he will go astray from the 
right path. Look, for example, at Mr. Far- 
rer’s painting of “Bear’s Bath Fall,” which 
hangs in the corridor. It is evidently the 
result of long and careful study. Mr. Farrer 
meant to paint every line in the waterfall, 
every jet of spray, every floating bubble of 
foam, every glance of light and color, and 
every splash and ripple in the stream below. 
The result is, he has produced a hard, 
woodeny picture, with none of the mystery, 
the moiion, the evanescence, and variety of 
shape and color, that impress one when look- 
ing at a real waterfall. Mr. Farrer’s rainbow, 
at the foot of the fall, gives no impression of 
that tremulous, sbifting uncertainty, always 
observable in rainbows formed in spray. His 
splashes in the water have the solidity of 
petrifactions,—a quality not often seen in 
real watér! In short, the whole picture is as 
false as it can be in every part, and confirms 
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what we have previously said, that Mr. Farrer 
cannot paint a picture, He frequently pro- 
duces exquisite studies of still life, such as 
small fruits, single flowers, and leaves, and 
little bits of moss; and if he would be con- 
tent to paint such things, he would undoubt- 
edly achieve a very high reputation in that 
department of art. 

One of the most beautiful pictures in the 
Exhibition is 8. R. Gifford’s ‘‘ Mouth of the 
Shrewsbury River,” No. 408, southroom. Of 
this admirable work of art we have already 
spoken in terms of high praise; but we are 
sure that no one who examines it carefully 
will say that we have overstated its claims 
upon the admiration of the public. The long 
sandy stretch of land on the right, with its 
rounded hillocks sparsely covered with coarse 
grass, and lightly touched by the rays of the 
low sun, is painted with an exquisite truth to 
nature which the literal, unimaginative pre- 
Raphaelites have never been able to reach. 
And how magnificent is the light on the left, 
repeated in the river, and boldly contrasted 
with the dark cloud that comes up with the 
coming storm! Mr. Gifford has iwo other 
pictures in the Exhibition—“ Indian Sum- 
mer’s Day on the Hudson,” No. 314, and 
“Roman Twilight,” No. 469, the latter a 
small but lovely reminiscence of an evening 
near the Eternal City. 

Mr. 8. Colman’s large picture of ‘Castle 
Garden,” No. 269, east room, is one of the 
main attractions of the Exhibition. It is very 
carefully composed and painted, and fully 
merits the high admiration it excites. Nothing 
of the kind could be more beautifully painted 
than the reflections of the shipping, or the 
rippled surface of the water in the foreground. 
The atmospheric effect is delicate and true. 
As we have already stated, Mr. Colman is 
painting a series of pictures of striking scenes 
in and about New York, of which the view 
of “ Castle Garden” very appropriately comes 
first. We trust he will permit nothing to 
interfere with the execution of this design. 
His sketches extend over a long period of 
time, and embrace many portions of the city 
now rapidly undgrgoing transformation. 

There is a little picture of Jervis McEntee’s 
in the corridor, No. 66, which deserves more 
attention than it attracts. Unpretending in 
size and subject, it is a picture that grows 
upon the hear@and imagination. It repre- 
sents an old country chimney, sole relic of 
some ruined farm-house, standing alone in a 
desolate field. It is winter-time, and the cold 
gray snow conceals the grass, but not the 
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brambles and thistles that indicate the de- 
serted farm. The full moon, just appearing 
above the horizon, sheds a chilly light through, 
the atmosphere, There is no sign of living 
creature anywhere,—all is desolate and sad, 
and suggestive of tender thoughts. Stedman’s 
beautiful lines express so perfectly the char- 
acter of the picture that we quote them here: 


“ And they who dwelt anigh, ‘ 
What fate o’ertook them?! far away they lie 
In alien earth; their fields are waste; and low 
Their landmarks—even their very name gone by; 
And now the cold and pitiless moon can throw 
Only a ruin’s shade along the winter’s snow.” 


Mr. McEntee has two other pictures in the 
Exhibition. They are both autumn subjects, 
and are painted with his usual vigor of han- 
dling and fine feeling for color. 

Mr. Beard appears to have given up his 
bear-pictures for the present, though it was 
suspected at one time that he would paint 
nothing else all the rest of his life. He is 
represented at the Academy by two beautiful 
pictures of prairie life. One, entitled ‘‘ Morn- 
ing on the Prairie,” shows us a flock of 
cranes just starting from their beds in the 
dewy grass and taking wing. The rising sun 
is still hidden from view behind a bank of 
mist, through which a narrow rift allows his 
beams to shoot upward into the sky. Very 
true and very admirable is the appearance of 
life and motion the artist puts into his birds. 
The second picture is “‘ Evening on the Prai- 
rie.” Here the cranes are quietly settling 
round a quiet pool of water. Every thing, in 
earth and sky, speaks of rest and tranquillity, 
as in the other every thing speaks of activity 
and motion. The two pictures should always 
be kept together, as each serves to complete 
and explain the other. 

J. G. Brown’s “ Hide and Seek,” No, 417, 
is a very attractive picture of its kind, pretty 
in incident and admirable in composition and 
handling. 

C. C. Griswold’s “Newport, looking sea- 
ward, at Sunset,” is a forcible and truthful 
realization of a striking effect of light. 

What is the matter with William Hennessy ? 
His recent pictures are as fine in composition 
and correct in drawing as any thing he has 
ever done, but his color is strange and far 

_from beautiful. His “‘ Spring Time,” No. 305, 


is curiously blue in tone, so that many people 
take it ‘or an imitation of Japanese work. 
It is a pity that an artist who once evinced so 
much genuine feeling for color should fall 
into such flagrant mannerism. 

One of the largest and most striking pic- 
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tures in the Exhibition is “the Forging of the 
Shaft,” No. 344, by John F. Weir, whose 
picture of the Gun Foundry excited such high 
admiration last year. The present work 
represents the forging of an immense shaft 
for an ocean steamer. It is very powerfully 
painted, and as a work of art is, we think, 
superior to the Foundry. We understand , 
that in order ¢o enlarge his opportunities of 
study in his chosen department of art—the 
illustration of the great industrial forces of 
the country—Mr. Weir will soon visit Europe 
to examine the great foundries and machine 
shops of England, France and Germany. 

If Mr. Hall’s Spanish pictures were not so 
beautiful, people would grow tired of his end- 
less repetition of faces, incidents and acces- 
sories ; but every thing he does is painted with 
so much grace and feeling, that one cannot 
easily shake off the spell of his genius. 

Like both the Farrers, Mr. Newman is a 
hard-working, conscientious student of nature; 
like them, he has never yet produced a beau- 
tiful picture. His manner is hard -and con- 
strained; and though, taking his pictures to 
pieces, we can find in them a great deal of 
very careful, accurate and delicate drawing, 
and beautiful bits of color, yet the general 
effect is unpleasant and inartistic. His water- 
color, No. 108, is a good example of the 
faults and the merits of his system. The sky 
is very delicately painted. 

“The Fisher’s Wife,” No. 70, by Oliver J. 
Lay, is a forcible and striking work,—one 
that®grows upon the imagination, though the 
first impression is certainly unfavorable. 

There is a great deal of sentiment in ‘‘ The 
Coming Storm,” No. 362, by George Inness; 
but it seems to us that the artist has exag- 
gerated the darkness of the clouds and the 
distant hill, to give force and brilliancy to 
the light on the near willows, and the meadows 
in the middle distance. 

A large melo-dramatic picture by De Haas, 
No. 367, has the appearance of a scene-paint- 
ing. It is coarse in manner, and unrefined in 
conception. 

Of course, among five hundred paintings 
there are many we should be glad to mention 
if we had room for a longer article. We 
should like to dwell on the merits of some 
works by the younger artists that give hope- 
ful promise for the future; we should like to 
do more than call attention to the spirited 
portrait of Lester Wallack, by William Oliver 
Stone, to Eastman Johnson’s “ Boy Lincoln,” 
to Fagnani’s portrait of a young girl, to Le 
Clere’s portrait of Parke Godwin, and Eh- 
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ninger’s portrait of the late Professor An- 
thon; to the landscapes of J. D. and G. H, 
Smillie, to the pictures of T. W. Wood, A. F. 
Bellows, E. W. Perry, A. D. Shattuck, and 
many others; but to do justice to all would 
require an entire number of the magazine. 
We cannot lay aside the pen, however, till 
we have called attention to the many beauti- 
ful and promising works in theeExhibition by 
lady artists. The flower pieces by Miss 
Thayer are painted with exquisite feeling and 
the utmost delicacy. Miss E. C. Field, Miss 
M. J. MeDonald, Miss M. A. Stanton, and 
Clara S. Lane, send very beautiful specimens 
of drawing and color. Miss C. W. Conant’s 
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picture, called ‘“‘The Motherless,” is painted 
with great feeling. Miss Mary L. Stone con- 
ibutes a pretty reminiscence of her Adiron- 
ac rambles. Mrs. Greatorex sends a large 
number of spirited etchings and some fine 
pen-and-ink sketches. 

The reference to etchings reminds us of 
Whistler’s magnificent specimens of this art, 
exhibited in the corridor, They are worthy 
of the most careful study. 

Among the works in the sculpture room 
we noticed with pleasure a medallion portrait 
of the late President Lincoln, by Mr. S. M. 
Wilson, a young man who shows a decided 
aptitude for this kind of work. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Aw allusion to the dinner given to Mr. 
Dickens by the Press of New York on the 
18th of April, may seem to be better suited 
to a retrospective review than to a magazine 
which belongs so essentially to the present 
as our own. But the reader will excuse us 
for once taking a step backward, when we 
remind him that “ Putnam” for May was al- 
ready published when the dinner took piace, 
and therefore this is the first opportunity we 
have had to say a word on the subject. 

The dinner was a delightful occasion, and 
will long be remembered by every one who 
had the good fortune to be present. 

Mr. Greeley presided, and did it so well, 
with such a genial spirit and dignity, and such 
a ready humor, as to win praise from every 
body. He made an excellent speech in in- 
troducing Mr. Dickens, and his way of call- 
ing on the several representatives of the 
daily, weekly, and monthiy Press, had a 
certain bucolic freshness and individuatity 
that was as taking as it was unconventional. 
Of course, the speech of Mr. Dickens was 
eagerly listened to, and heartily enjoyed ; but 
it could hardly have been altogether pleasant 
to deliver. Gracefully as it was made, and 
charmingly as the admission was embedded 
in a flattery that was not without a little of 
Mr. Dickens’s usual exaggeration, still, the 
admission was made, that the allusions to 
America, printed twenty-five years ago (in 
Martin Chuzzlewit and American Notes), were 
not such as he was willing to let stand as ex- 
pressing his confirmed opinion and belief 
with regard to the American Government 
and American society, after this second visit 
to our country. We are glad that Mr. Dick- 
ens had the candor to make this admission, 


even while we suspect that the terms in which 
it was made were a little colored by an after- 
dinner enthusiasm ; but we cannot help think- 
ing it a pity that there was ever any occasion 
for making it at all. Nothing that Mr. Dick- 
ens can say, or that his admirers can offer by 
way of excuse, will ever make the American 
chapters in Martin Chuzzlewit appear other 
than what they are,—a gross, one-sided, and 
spiteful caricature of a whole people. A 
nation does not change its character in 
twenty-five years, and, with slight improve- 
ments, such as time inevitably brings about, 
we are essentially the same people that we 
were when Mr. Dickens visited us in 1842. 
There were good people here, then, as there 
are good people here, now, but Mr. Dickens 
had a grievance at that time, and has still, for 
that matter—the copyright question —and 
he had, then, as he has always had, a much 
clearer eye for faults, and eccentricities, and 
humors, than he has for higher qualities. He 
is essentially a caricaturist. He never paints 
human nature, but humors, merely, and he 
found humors in plenty here, and painted 
them with a pencil dipped in extremely bitter 
gall. The feeling that his books aroused in 
the American mind was perfectly natural and 
perfectly justifiable, and that Mr. Dickens 
finds little trace of anger among us now, is a 
proof both that we are a good-natured folk, 
and that what he said was not true of us as a 
people. During his late visit he was compar- 
atively little sought after, and he also kept 
himself very secluded. He went where he 
wished, and received the calls of those only 
whom he wished to see. If he had done this 
when he was here before, neither the chap- 
ters in Martin Chuzzlewit, nor the American 
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Notes, would have been written. And if he 


had come here for the first time, to-day, 


and made himself, now, as he made himself 
_then, the guest of the American people, he 
would have found ample material all about 
him for just such books as he wrote twenty- 
five years ago. We never have been among 
those who look upon Mr. Dickens as a great 
moral teacher, or even as a great social re- 
former. -He is at best a most delightful por- 
trayer of the life of the middle class of English 
society, and outside of this class, as outside 
of England, he can do nothing, and he wisely 
attempts to do but little. Even in his proper 
field he deals, as we have said, almost exclu- 
sively in caricature ; he does not belong where 
one of the speakers at the dinner put him, 
in the same category with Shakspeare and 
Chaucer, but with Ben Jenson and the second- 
rate men; and when his defenders insist 
that he only did for America what he has 
done for his own country, we have a right to 
insist in turn, that the animus in the two 
ceases is different, to the least interested eye. 
Mrs. Todgers’s commercia! )oarding-house, in 
London, was no doubt as aisagreeable a place 
as Major Pawkins’s boarding-house in New 
York; the food was as bad, and the lodgers 
had as bad manners, every whit; but Tod- 
gers’s is painted with such good humor, and 
charity, and rollicking fun—it being, in fact, 
one of the most delightful sketches Dickens 
ever wrote—that we inwardly determine 
while reading it, that if ever we go to Lon- 
don we will seek out Todgers’s and stay there, 
while Major Pawkins’s house is made so dreary 
and disgusting that we loathe the very name 
of it. Todgers’s is looked at and judged from 
the stand-point of the inmates of that delight- 
ful retreat, while Pawkins’s is judged from 
the stand-point of a cultivated, prosperous, 
wronged and indignant Englishman, and the 
difference is immense. We have shown our 
sense in forgiving Mr. Dickens, for, after all, 
what he said or thought about us was of no 
real importance, and the intellectual charac- 
ter of the man as well as the influence under 
which he wrote made it impossible that his 
observations should be correct, or his judg- 
ment sound. One page of De Toqueville is 
of more value than all that Mr. Dickens has 
written against us, or that he may hereafter 
write in our favor. 





We heartily wish that every college, acad- 
emy, and high school in America could have 
the opportunity of hearing the lectures of 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins on Comparative 
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Anatomy, and on the Animals of the Ante- 
diluvian World, to use the old phraseology. 
Mr. Hawkins is an English gentleman who 
has a high reputation in his own country for 
his scientific knowledge and his skill in com- 
municating it. His name may recall to Amer- 
icans who have been in England his won- 
derful restorations, in the gardens of the 
Crystal Palaceat Sydenham, of many of the 
extinct animals of the early geological pe- 
riods. Who that has seen them can forget the 
astonishment with which, on- coming out from 
a narrow, tunnel-like cut in the rocks of the 
Park, he suddenly found himself face to face 
first with one, and then with another, of the 
gigantic reptiles and quadrupeds that made 
the old world hideous. Perhaps he had read 
of these monsters, with eager curiosity, in 
Cuvier, or Lyell, or Edwards, or had seen in 
the British Museum their fossil remains, won- 
derful to look at, however crushed, or dislo- 
cated, or incomplete. But here, at Syden- 
ham, he stood in their very presence, and 
received for the first time a living impression 
of what these creatures really were. And if 
he stayed long enough to study them, he 
must have come away with a new interest in 
geology, and with a feeling of indebtedness 
to the clever and Jearned man who had re- 
created these extinct beings from the few and 
scattered remains that are left of them. This 
learned, clever man, is now among us, and we 
are sure that our people only need to know 
what a rare opportunity is offered them for 
getting the most interesting information con- 
veyed in the most interesting way, to take 
advantage of it. Here is a man who has’ the 
whole subject of his lectures literally at his 
fingers’ ends, for he draws charmingly, and 
never lets his discourse flag for lack of an 
illustration on the blackboard. His delivery 
is clear, his style simple, and his lectures full 
of merit. Every lyceum in the country ought 
to try and secure his services for the coming 
winter, There are very few scientific men 
capable of lecturing, and only now and then 
comes a man so capable as Mr. Hawkins. 
Only to see him draw is pleasure enough, and 
we can imagine his making himself easily un- 
derstood by an audience of deaf people, using, 
instead of his tongue, that wonderful piece of 
chalk. 





Mrs. Kemste has given another series of 
readings at Steinway Hall, and has received 
from the newspapers the usual quantity of 
indiscriminate praise: indeed, the greater 
part of it is mere puffing. Mrs. Kemble is 
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incomparably our best professional reader ; 
but her performances by no means deserve 
unqualified approbation. She has now, as 
she had on the stage, and has always had as 
a reader, the very faults that Hamlet con- 
demns; it is only in exceptional cases. that 
she literally ‘‘holds the mirror up to nature.” 
In taking leave of the stage, she did not take 
leave of its conventionalities and extrava- 
gances. She still ‘“overdoes” almost every 
thing. Her sprightliness, facetiousness, arch- 
ness, and every development of passion, are 
all those of the stage and never those of real 
life. Her reading of “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” is in many instances faulty in these 
particulars. 

Mrs. Kemble makes Beatrice a giggling 
hoyden, instead of a high-toned lady; who, 
indeed, is somewhat given to cynicism, but 
who is, nevertheless, everyinch alady. And 
Mrs. K., in many instances, reduces the part to 
the scale of low comedy, by a sort of pre- 
liminary notice to the audience of a good 
thing coming, and then by looking around, to 
see if every body takes. Speaking generally, 
Mrs. Kemble’s Beatrice exhibits a total want 
of dignity. 

Her manner of receiving Benedick’s 
“declaration” is in the worst possible taste. 
Benedick says: 

“T do love nothing in the world so well as 
you. Is not that strange?” Mrs. Kemble, 
by way of response, begins with a paroxysm 
of boisterous laughter, which is kept up not 
literally for minutes—though it seems so— 
but at least until her face and neck are 
crinison with the effort, and until the audi- 
ence get into a sympathetic roar; for nothing 
is so contagious as a laugh, and nothing so 
aggravates a laugh as its inappropriateness. 
Therefore, as Mrs. Kemble’s laugh was really 
well done,—for it was one of the few natural 
things of the evening—the spectators “caught 
it” at once; and as they felt its inappropri- 
ateness, they “had it hard:” and thus, oddly 
enough and naturally enough, it fell out that 
Mrs. Kemble fully justified Hamlet’s predic- 
tion as the sequel of the violation of his in- 
structions : 

“For there be of them, that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spec- 
tators to laugh too; though in the meantime 
some necessary question of the play be then 
to be considered,” etc. That’s it, exactly! 
The really fine scene between Benedick and 
Beatrice was spoiled by the laughing; the 
sentiment of the situation was completely 
neutralized by it. That sort of cachinnation 
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would rarely become Mysie Happer on re- 
ceiving Sir Percie Shafton’s declaration; but 
it was about as much like Beatrice as Mysie 
Happer is. 

Again, when, in the same scene, Beatrice 
tells Benedick to ‘‘ kill Claudio!” —Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s manner of delivering that mandate is 
very much the same as would befit her say- 
ing, “Take my fan,” or any other incidental 
and immaterial direction. The force, the 
vehemence, the passion that are indispen- 
sable to an appropriate rendering of the 
passage, were totally wanting in Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s delivery. It is very strange that a 
reader so prone to overdo almost every thing, 
should entirely miss the fine and obvious 
point of ‘Kill Claudio” by wnder-deing it! 
But, indeed, she misconceives the character 
of Beatrice altogether, and this is only one 
item of her failure in it. As a matter of 
course, the other parts of the comedy were very 
indifferently portrayed. 

Mrs. Kemble may be supposed to have stu- 
died Shakespeare all her life ; yet she reads his 
language as if she did not understand it, even in 
simple passages. She has an abundance of 
what Dickens calls the “ up hill and down hill” 
of the stage, and she emphasises words 
enough, tut they arenot the right words. For 
examples: she says, 

‘© You will ne’er rwn mad niece.” 

‘* None but libertines delight in him.” 

“Now you strike like the blind man.” 

“T were but little happy if I could say how 
much.” 

“ All this is true ; but what of this, my lord?’ 

“Your grace has got the good will of this 
young lady.” 

These instances are specimens, merely, and 
might be extended to scores. 


Tue ‘International Copyright” interest 
advances. The subject was ably and exhaust- 
ively discussed at the meeting, on the 9th of 
April, at the Historical Society Rooms; and 
the arguments by Mr. Bryant, Dr. Lieber, 
Horace Greeley, Dr. Osgood, Dr. Schaff, and 
others, are to be published by the “ Copy- 
right Association,” which is organized with 
the following officers : 

President—Wm. Cullen Bryant; Vice Presi- 
dents—H. W. Longfellow, of Mass., G. H. Boker, 
of Pa., W. Gilmore Simms, of 8. C., Francis Lieber, 
G. W. Curtis, F. A. P. Barnard, and Horace Gree- 
ley, of N. Y. ; Treasurer—Henry Ivison ; Corre- 
sponding Secretary—James Parton; Recording 
Secretaries—Prof. Chas. A. Spencer and A. D. F. 
Randolph ; Executive Committee—S. Irenaus 
Prime, 8. 8. Cox, G, P. Putnam, Charles Scribner, 
E. G. Squier, E. C, Stedman, R, Grant White. 











